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The  work  which  is  here  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  the  result  of  the  joint  labour  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  divines  of  the  present  age.  Theoph- 
ilus  Christian  Storr,^  formerly  Theological  Profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Tübingen,  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished interpreter  of  the  Holy  Volume,  and  one 
of  the  most  triumphant  combatants  of  that  fash- 
ionable philosophy  with  which  Europe  has  been 
deluged.  His  numerous  philological  and  exegeti- 
cal  works  rank  among  the  first  critical  productions 
of  Germany,  and  few  men  have  attained  such  pro- 
fundity of  erudition,  and  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ed so  humble  and  faithful  an  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  as  are  displayed  in  the  literary 
and  theological  career  of  Dr.  Storr.  In  his  earlier 
life,  after. he  had  acquired  a  profound  and  critical 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture 
and  the  cognate  dialects,  he  cotifined  himself  for 
some  time  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Volume  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  theological  ivorks.  Accord- 
ingly his  various  productions  display  an  extraor- 
dinary familiarity  with  the  Bible,  and  in  reference 
especially  to  Biblical  learning,  might  with  truth  be 
applied  to  him  what  Casaubon  said  of  his  friend 
the  great  Salmasius,  that  he  was  "«rf  miraculum 
doctus.^^     Nor  is,  in  general,  his  colleague  and  com- 

1  Dr.  Storr  was  born  at  Stuttgard,  Sept.  18,  1746.    Died  Jan.  17,  1805. 
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mentator  Dr.  C.  C.  Flatt  at  all  his  inferior.     These 
distinguished  champions  of  the  truth  sustained  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy  for  upward   of  twenty  years, 
and  published  from  time  to  time,  the  most  able 
replies  to  the  several  systems  of  infidelity  which 
sprung  up  in  Europe.     Having  been  harassed  by 
metaphysical  and  speculative  and  infidel  systems 
of  pretended  Christianity,  they  were  taught  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  building  their  faith  exclusively 
on  the  word  of  God  ;  and  the  present  work  is  pure- 
ly of  this  Biblical  character.     It  is  confined  to  the 
doctrines  which  are  taught  in  the  sacred  volume 
TOTiDEM  VERBIS.     The  various  INFERENTIAL,  Sectarian 
views,  which  are  used  by  divines  of  different  de- 
nominations to  complete  their  peculiar  systems,  are 
here  omitted ;  even  those  of  the  Lutheran  church 
to  which  the  authors  belonged.     The  work  is  com- 
posed with  the  highest  regard  to  exegesis,  compos- 
ed too  in  view  of  all  the  objections  which  the  liber- 
alists  of  the  last  thirty  years  have   been  able  to 
raise.     That  such  a  work  is  peculiarly  needed  in 
the  present  day,  must  be  evident  to  every  reflect- 
ing mind  acquainted  with  the  course  of  theological 
discussion  in  our  country.     In  regard  to  the  dress 
in  which  the  work  is  presented  to  the  English  pub- 
lic, it  was  the  translator's  wish  that  it  might  appear 
in  the  most  favourable  aspect.    This  he  endeavour- 
ed to  effect  on  the  one  hand  by  avoiding  that  ser- 
vility, which  whilst  it  hampered  his  diction  would 
render  the  work  offensive  to  the  classic  mind ;  and 
on  the  other,  by  guarding  against  that  liberty  which 
degenerates  into  unwarranted  license,  and  deserves 
the  name,  not  of  translation  but  paraphrase.     In 
the  management  of  the  work,  some  important  im- 
provements have  been  attempted.      The   original 
is  printed  thus :  first,  the  propositions  or  text ;  next, 
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notes ;  thirdly,  notes  upon  these  notes,  by  Storr ; 
then  notes  upon  all  these  notes,  by  Flatt ;  which  oc- 
casionally creates  much  perplexity  and  confusion  to 
the  reader.  All  these  the  translator  has  incorpora- 
ted into  one  continuous  and  connected  discussion, 
consisting  simply  of  the  text  or  propositions  and  the 
Illustrations  or  discussion  of  them.  The  extreme- 
ly numerous  references  which  abound  in  all  Storr's 
works,  are  generally  thrown  into  the  margin.  Nu- 
merous additions  also  have  been  made  to  the  body 
of  the  work.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
translation  of  the  very  frequent  quotations  from 
heathen  authors,  from  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, and  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In 
some  instances  the  critical  reader  will  perceive,  that 
improved  translations  have  been  given  to  Scripture 
texts.  On  these  the  translator  spent  much  time 
and  investigation,  and  it  is  hoped  his  decisions  will 
be  found  to  have  been  made  not  without  judgment. 
Every  thing,  also,  included  in  [  ],  throughout  the 
work,  is  added  by  the  translator.  In  a  few  instan- 
ces in  which  the  learned  author's  enthymemes  seem- 
ed somewhat  obscure,  his  reasoning  has  perhaps 
been  rendered  more  lucid  by  the  insertion  of  the 
intermediate  link  in  his  chain  of  reasoning.  For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  references,  a  caption  or 
summary  view  of  contents,  has  been  prefixed  to 
eveiy  Illustration  in  the  work,  excepting  those  on- 
ly which  were  so  brief  as  not  to  require  it.  The 
occasional  original  additions  are  distinguished  by 
the  letter  S.  To  the  article  of  the  Trinity  an  ap- 
pendix has  been  added,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  prove  that  this  doctrine,  as  now  under- 
stood and  defended,  is  perfectly  accordant  with 
reason,  and  cannot  be  assailed  on  any  ground  of 
true  philosophy. 
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The  translator  deems  it  no  less  an  act  of  justice 
than  a  source  of  gratification,  to  acknowledge  his 
obligation  in  the  publication  of  this  work  to  Pro- 
fessors Stuart  and  Murdock,  as  well  for  the  en- 
couragement given  him  to  proceed  with  the  transla- 
tion, as  for  the  aid  afforded  in  conducting  it  through 
the  press. 

Having  consented  to  add  this  laborious  task  to 
his  numerous  other  duties,  at  the  request  of  some  of 
his  clerical  brethren  whose  wishes  he  could  not 
disregard ;  and  having  conducted  the  work,  as  he 
humbly  trusts,  with  a  supreme  reference  to  the 
glory  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  he  cannot  but  pray, 
most  earnestly,  that  in  his  benevolent  Providence, 
it  may  be  made  instrumental  in  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  To  God,  therefore, 
and  to  the  blessing  of  his  gracious  Providence,  he 
would  commend  these  first  fruits  of  that  life  which 
he  has  received  from  his  hand,  which  like  a  vapour 
is  passing  away,  and  which  he  prays  may  ever  be 
devoted  to  him  who  gave  it. 
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PART   I. 

OF  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

§  1 .  Testimony  of  heathen  writers  respecting  the  extension  of 
Christianity  and  the  early  existence  of  the  religious  writings 
of  the  Christians. 

It  is  evident  from  the  testimony  even  of  authors 
who  were  not  Christians,  that  during  the  reign  of 
Nero  and  the  period  immediately  subsequent,  the 
Christians  were  not  only  augmenting  their  numbers 
in  Judea,  where  Christianity  had  originated;  but 
were  also  extending  their  influence  into  other  coun- 
tries(I)  ;  and  used  certain  sacred  writings(2),  which 
were  in  part  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  different(3) 
from  the  more  ancient  religious  books  of  the  Jews. 

ILLUSTRATION  1. 

Evidence  of  the  early  existence  and  multiplication  of  the 
Christians. 

Tacitus, '  in  his  naiTative  of  the  extensive  conflagration,  with 

which  Rome  was  visited  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  makes  use 

[1  Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  intimate  friend  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
was  born  A.  d.  61  or  62.  He  was  appointed  to  some  of  the  highest  offices 
f>f  honour  and  confidence  under  the  emperor  Vespasian  and  bis  successors, 
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of  the  following  language  ; — "  Nero,"  in  order  to  avert  the  sus- 
picion that  the  city  had  been  set  on  fire  by  his  private  command, 
"  inflicted  the  most  studied  tortures  upon  a  class  of  persons,  odi- 
ous for  their  vices,  and  known  among  the  populace  by  the  name 
of  Christians.  This  name  was  derived  from  Christ,  who  was 
executed  by  Pontius  Pilate  the  procurator,  during  tlie  reign  of 
Tiberius.  But  this  pernicious  superstition,  which  was  suppress- 
ed at  the  time,  again  burst  forth  and  pervaded  not  only  Judea, 
where  the  evil  had  commenced,  but  also  the  city  itself,  the  place 
in  which  every  thing  that  is  shameful  concentrates,  and  every 
thing  atrocious  is  practised."' 

The  testimony  of  Suetonius-  is  very  brief,  and  couched  in 
the  following  words ;  — "  Punishments  were   inflicted  on  the 

and  was  contemporaneous  with  some  of  the  apostles.  In  addition  to  this 
testimony,  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  year  of  our  Lord 
57,  states,  that  Pomponia  Graecina,  a  lady  of  eminent  rank,  was  accused 
of  what  he  terms  a  foreign  superstition  (^superstitionis  exlernm'),  which, 
as  Lipsius  (ad  locum)  observes,  was  very  probably  the  Christian  relig- 
ion.     S.] 

1  "  Quaesitissimis  poenis  aflfecit,  quos  per  flagitia  invisos,  vulgus  Chris- 
tianos  appellabat.  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  quiTiberio  imperitante, 
per  procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat.  Repressaque 
in  praesens  exitiabilis  superstitio  rursus  erumpebat,  non  modo  per  Judseam, 
originem  ejus  mali,  sed  per  urbem  etiam,  quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia  aut 
pudenda  confluunt,  celebranturque."     Annales,  Lib.  XV.  c.  44. 

[2  Caius  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  a  Roman  biographer  and  historian, 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  was  most  probably 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  A.  i).  70.  This  writer 
also  states  that  between  the  years  A.  D.  41  and  54,  Claudius  the  emperor, 
"  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit,"  i.  e.  he 
banished  the  Jews  from  Rome,  who  were  continually  making  disturbances, 
Chrestus  being  their  leader, — that  is,  as  Grotius  states,  on  account  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christ.  For  both  Tertullian  (Ap.  c,  3.)  and  Lactantius 
(Div.  Inst.  L.  4.  c.  7.)  state  that  the  heathen  pronounced  the  Saviour's 
name  Chrestus  ;  and  Dr  Lardner  (Works  vol.  7.  p.  266)  remarks  "  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Jewish  enmity  against  those  of  their  own  country 
or  others  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  might  produce  some  disputes  and 
disturbances  which  came  to  the  emperor's  ear."  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Orosius,  of  the  fifth  century,  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.   S."l 


-§,1.1LL.  1.]  TESTIMONY  OF  PLINY,  ETC.  1Ö 

Christians,  a  race  of  men  addicted  to  a  new  and  mischievons 
{magical ' )  superstition."  ~ 

And  Pliny,  ^  in  his  well  known  epistle,  makes  the  following 

[1  To  this  version  of  the  word  maleßca,  the  translator  is  aware  that  some 
objection  can  be  made.  Its  more  commonly  received  signification  is  per- 
nicious, mischievous  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  rendered  in  the  passag^e  before 
us  by  the  learned  and  excellent  Lutheran  divine,  Dr  Mosheim.  According; 
to  either  version,  the  passage  proves  indisputably  the  fact  in  support  of 
which  it  is  adduced.  The  version  adopted  has  however  these  advantages ; 
it  not  only  proves  that  Suetonius  was  acquainted  with  the  new  sect  called 
Christians,  but  it  farther  evinces  the  falsity  of  the  insinuation  which  the 
unbelieving  Gibbon  advanced  to  invalidate  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
viz.  that  the  great  historians  of  the  day  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  pretend- 
ed miracles  of  the  first  Christians,  &c.  For  this  passage  of  Suetonius  proves 
that  he  had  heard  of  those  miracles,  although  having  for  obvious  reasons 
not  examined  the  evidence  of  their  truth,  he  ascribed  them  to  a  magical  su- 
perstition. This  translation  is  adopted  by  Dr  Watson,  Lardner,  and  many 
other  men,  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  the  learned  Bishop  of  Landaff 
says — "  The  Theodosian  Code  must  be  my  excuse  for  dissenting  from  such 
respectable  authority  ;  in  IX  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  XVI.  we  read  ;  '  Chaldaei, 
ac  Magi,  et  ceteros  quos  vulgus  maleßcos  ob  facinorum  multitudinem  ap- 
pellat — Si  quis  magus  vel  magicis  contaminibus  adsuetus  qui  maleßcus 
vulgi  consuetudine  nuncupatur.'  Nor  ought  any  friend  of  Christianity  to 
be  astonished  or  alarmed  at  Suetonius'  applying  the  word  magical  to  the 
Christian  religion  ;  for  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
principally  consisted  in  alleviating  the  distresses,  by  curing  the  obstinate 
diseases,  of  human  kind  ;  and  the  proper  meaning  of  magic  as  understood 
by  the  ancients  is  a  higher  and  more  holy  branch  of  the  art  of  healing." 
Dr  Flatt  also  in  his  Annotationes  ad  Philosophiam  Kantii  &c.  says,  that  this 
testimony  of  Suetonius  undoubtedly  does  authorize  the  inference,  that  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  must  have  been  historically  true.  S,] 

2  "  Afflicti  suppliciis  Chrisliani,  genus  hominum  superstitionis  novae  ac 
maleficae."     Nero,  c.  16. 

[3  Caius  Pliuius  Cfficilius  Secundus  was  born  A.  d.  61  or  6:2.  He  enjoyed 
the  particular  friendship  of  Trajan,  who  made  him  consul.  His  celebrat- 
ed letter,  from  which  the  extract  in  the  text  is  taken,  was  written  A.  d. 
107.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  that  age, 
which  establishes  the  important  facts,  that  the  ground  of  the  persecution 
against  the  Christians  in  Poutus  and  Bithynia  was,  that  they  drew  men 
away  from  the  worship  of  their  deities  ;  that  in  less  than  seventy  years 
after  the  disciples  first  preached  Jesus  to  the  gentiles.  Christians  abound- 
ed in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  heathen  temples  were 
visibly  neglected,  and  their  remaining  friends  began  to  fear  "  whereunto 
this  thing  would  grow  ;"  that  they  were  generally  remarkably  constant 
in  their  profession ;  and  many  other  facts  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
Christian  heart.     S.] 
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remarks,  which  prove  the  extensive  difflision  of  Christianity  ; — 
"  Many  of  every  age,  and  every  rank,  and  even  of  both  sexes, 
have  been  accused,  and  will  be  accused.  Nor  has  this  conta- 
gious superstition  pervaded  only  the  cities,  but  it  has  also  spread 
through  the  towns  and  country.'" 

The  reader  may  consult  Haversaat's  Vindication  of  Pliny's 
Epistles  concerning  the  Christians,  against  the  objections  urged 
by  Semler. 

[The  testimony  of  Josephus,  the  celebrated  Jewish  his- 
torian, from  the  universally  acknowledged  veracity  of  his 
character  and  the  fact  that  he  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
apostles,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  As  the  biblical  student 
in  America  can  rarely  have  access  to  the  original  work  of  Jo- 
sephus, we  will  insert  the  celebrated  passage  entire,  and  add  to 
it  a  translation. 

TivfTai  ö'e  aura  tovtov  rov  XQOvov  hjcovg  rig^  Goqog  <xvt]o, 
fiyf  avdgu  avTOv  Ifyfiv  ygij.  Hv  yag  nagado^wv  egyoiv  notr}- 
ri]g,  d'tduGxukog  av&QMjuov  roiv  aw  tjoovt]  zaf.tpOtj  dfyo/iifpMv. 
Ktti,  noXXov  g  ^kv  Jovdatovg,  noXlovg  de  yiai  'El- 
"krj  V  v'A  0  V  g  e  ni]  y  ay  e  t  o.  'O  X  g  i  o  t  o  g  ovt  o  g  r,v.  Kat 
uviov  ivdiiteo  TOiv  ngouTup  avd'goiv  nug  I'jf^iiv  gtuvqo)  sniTfrii^a]- 
voTog  ITUuTOV,  OVA  inavouvTO  oiyi  uvtov  ayanr/ßavrfg.  A'g^avrj 
yaQ  avioig  TQnt]v  (y^cov  rjfiißav  TtaXiv  CoJi',  tiov  Sfiov  TiQO(ft]Tbiv 
ravTu  re  y.at,  alka  f-ivgiu  ■Ouvfiuaia  niQt  uvtov  (i(}t]XOTün'.  Eig 
(Tt  xe  vvv  Tcov  XQiGTiavMv^  ano  rovde  MPOfiaafUvcov^  ovu  tniXint 
TO  (fvlov.     Lib.  XVin.  Antiq.  Judaic,  cap.  III.  3. 

"  Now  there  lived  about  this  time,  a  certain  Jesus,  a  wise 
man,  if  indeed  it  is  proper  to  call  him  a  man.  For  he  perform- 
ed many  wonderful  works  :  he  was  an  instructor  of  those  persons 
who  received  the  truth  with  willingness.  He  induced  many  to 
become  his  followers,  as  well  among  the  Jews  as  also  among  the 

1  "  Multi  omnis  pctatis,  omnis  ordinis,  utriusque  sexus  etiam,  vocantur 
in  pcriculum  ct  vocabuntur.  Neqne  enim  civitatcs  tantum,  sed  vicos 
ctiam,  atque  a»ros,  superslitionis  isliii?  contag-io  pervagata  est."  Lib.  X. 
f:p.  07. 
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Gentiles.  This  was  the  Christ.  And  when  on  the  accusation 
of  our  principal  men,  Pilate  condemned  him  to  tlie  cross,  these 
did  not  cease  to  love  him.  For  he  appeared  to  them,  again, 
alive,  on  the  third  day ;  the  divine  prophets  having  foretold  these 
and  a  myriad  of  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And 
even  at  the  present  time  the  tribe  of  Christians,  so  denominated 
from  him,  still  subsists."  '    S.] 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Evidence  that  the  Christians  had  sacred  writings. 
Michaelis,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,^  quotes 
from  Lucian's  work  De  Morte  Peregrini,^  the  words  which  re- 
fer to  this  subject; — tojv  ßi(3kMP  rag  ftev  e'triyfiro  Kat  dieoaq^ii 
JliQiyQivoQ.,  i.  e.  Peregrinus  explained  and  illustrated  some  of 
their  books ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  writings  here  alluded 
to,  may  have  been  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  He- 
brew gospel  of  Matthew  ;  because  this  passage  of  Lucian  refers 
to  Nazarene  Christians,  who  were  resident  in  Palestine. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Evidence  that  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Christians  were  in  pari 
different  from  the  more  ancient  books  of  the  Jews. 

Celsus,  a  wTiter  of  the  second  century,  in  his  work  against 
the  Christians,  not  only  assails  Moses  and  the  prophets,  whom 
he  knew  the  Gnostic  sect  of  Christians  rejected  ;  but  he  also  in- 
troduces a  Jew  as  disputing  with  the  Christians  out  of  their  own 
books,  and  makes  the  Jew  conclude  his  disputation  with  the  fol- 
lowing words; — tuvtu  f.ifi>  ow  vftiv  ex  tmv  v/Atrfgiop  avyygafi- 
/Hurwj',  f(p'  olg  edfpog  aXXts  /.taQTHQog  ygijOOfifv'  avrot  yuQ  eav- 
Tug  niQinmriif'^  i.  e.  all  these  objections  are  derived  from  your 

[1  The  authenticity  of  this  passage  is  ably  vindicated  by  C  G.  Bret- 
schneider^  I'arerg.  ad  Capita  Theol.  Judaeorum  dogmaticae  e  Fl.  Josephi 
scriptis  coUccta ; — translated  and  printed  in  the  Christian  Spectator  for 
March  1825.     S.] 

2  Third  edit,  p.  40.     4th  edit,  p.  41.  Sell. 

^  Origines  contra  Celsum.  Lib.  II.  it  74. 
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own  writings,  besides  which  we  need  no  additional  evidence,  for 
you  confute  yourselves. 

From  the  quotations  made  by  Origen  from  Celsus,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Christian  writings,  to  which  Celsus  alluded  in 
the  passage  above  quoted,  contained  a  biography  of  Jesus :  for 
the  Jew  whom  he  introduces  is  represented  ^  as  addressing  Jesus 
himself,  and  urging  the  following  accusations  :  "  that  his  preten- 
sions to  being  born  of  a  virgin  were  false  ;  that  he  was  born  in 
Judea  of  an  indigent  female,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  carpenter, 
and  had  been  convicted  of  aduhery  and  discarded  by  her  hus- 
band, and  who  gave  birth  to  Jesus  as  she  was  wandering  about; 
that  poverty  compelled  him  to  seek  employment  in  Egypt,  where 
he  became  skilled  in  Egyptian  necromancy  {dwa/^iig)  ^  and 
that  being  inflated  with  his  magical  attamments,  on  his  return  to 
his  native  land,  he  called  himself  God." 

It  is  fm'ther  evident  from  the  objections  advanced  by 
Celsus,  that  our  four  Gospels  formed  a  part  of  the  sacred  books 
used  by  the  Christians  when  he  wrote  against  them  :  for  some 
of  those  objections  have  a  reference  individually  to  each  of  the 
evangelists,  and  others  are  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  four. 
Thus  Origen  says,  "And  after  these  things  he  recurs  to 
what  followed  the  birth  of  Jesus — to  the  narrative  of  the  star 
and  of  the  Magians  who  came  from  the  east."^  And  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  account  of  the  star  and  of  the  Magians  from 
the  east  is  found  only  in  Matthew.  In  other  passages  of  the 
work  just  cited,^  Christ  is  himself  termed  « xtw»/  i.  e.  carpenter, 
an  appellation  given  him  only  in  the  gospel  of  Mark  6  :  3  ovu  brag 
lartv  0  TiXTtai/;  i.e.  is  not  this  the  carpenter,  &;c.  Again  he  remarks 


^  Origen.  loc.  cit.  Lib.  I.  i  28. 

2  Kai,  (xfTtt  xavxa  OLvaxQiiiv  fnt,  xo  i^Tjg  r»j  yivfßit  xov  Itjaov 
avayiyQuiAfifvov — xo  tkql  xov  aaxegog  ditjyfjf^a  xut  xojv  ikrjXv- 
■&OX(av  uno  uvaxol^jg  fiayMV.  Lib.  L  contra  Celsum  i  40.  Compare 
Süskind  Symbol,  ad  illustranda  qusedam  evangeliorum  loca.  1802.  Ft. 
I.  p.  3—9. 

3  Lib.  VI.  H  34,  36,  37. 
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— "  Celsus  says  that  those  display  a  great  deal  of  presumption 
who  trace  the  lineage  of  Christ  from  the  first  progenitor  of  the 
human  family,  and  from  the  Jewish  kings ;"  ^ — and  this  is  done 
no  where  but  in  the  genealogy  of  Luke  3 :  38.  Agam,  the 
same  writer  says,^  "  Celsus  reproaches  the  Christians  for  pre- 
tending that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  loyog  or  word  {uvToloyog\ 
which  is  an  evident  reference  to  John  1:1.  A  case  of  an 
objection  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  four  evangelists,  is 
that  in  which  he  accuses  the  historians  of  Christ  of  contradict- 
ing one  another,  ivavria  aqjiatipevdia&ut^  and  he  adduces,  as  an 
example,  the  several  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
some  mentioning  one  and  the  others  two  angels  as  having  come 
to  the  grave  and  spoken  to  the  women."'  This  is  a  reference  to 
Matt.  28  :  5.  Mark  16  :  5.    Luke  24  :  4.  John  20:  12.* 

But  Celsus'  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the  gospels  ;  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  likewise  acquainted  with  the  other  writings 
[avyyQa/x/naTtt)  of  the  Cliristians.  This  is  evinced  by  a  pas- 
sage^ of  that  writer,  in  which  he  is  assailing  the  words  of  the  Sa- 
viour :  "  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  and  shall 
perform  great  signs  and  miracles."^  He  there  endeavours  to 
prove  from  them  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  not  divine,  and 
adds :  xat  Saruvuv  ziva  rocavra  naQtt[X7]^civa>fi£vop  ovOfiaCit 
i.  e.  Jesus  mentions  a  certain  Satan  who  should  also  perform 
such  miracles.  Now  neither  in  the  above  passage  relative  to 
the  "  false  Christs,"  nor  in  any  other,  is  there  any  such  asser- 

^    0t]ai  (sc.  XaXoog)    anrjv&adrja&at  rovg  y{ffa}.oyi]ßavrag 
ana  tov  tiqmtov  qvvTog  nut  tmv  £v  lovdcciotg  ßaailibiv  top  h]- 
Govv.     Lib.  II,  §  32. 
2  Lib.  II.  «  31. 

^  Kuv  fAijv  TiQog  TOV  ctvTOv  Tovöe  racfov  tl&eiv  ayyelov,  ol  fiev 
if«,  ol  Sf  8vo  {Kfyovao)  rovg  anox^tvofievovg  zccig  yvvac'ßiv,  ore 
ttvearrj.     Lib.  V.  §  52. 

4  See  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  pt.  I.  p.  38—40.  Tü- 
bingen, 1808. 

5  M9.  6  Matt.  24:  24. 
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tion  contained  as  Celsus  attributes  to  Christ.  But  in  Rev.  12 : 
13,  the  power  of  working  delusive  miracles  is  ascribed  to  Satan, 
0  d^junbiv.  And  as  this  book  professes  to  be  "  the  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  ^  Celsus  may  have  alluded  to  this  text,  and  there- 
fore have  ascribed  it  to  Jesus.  But  as  Celsus  frequently  attri- 
buted to  Christ  whatever  he  found  in  the  writings  of  his  disciples  ;^ 
it  is  more  probable  that  he  alluded  to  the  passage  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  2Thess.  2:  9.  And  this  is  the  more  plausible,  as  he  in 
another  place,  whilst  speaking  of  the  power  of  Satan  to  perform 
delusive  miracles,  quotes  the  passage  above  referred  to  relative 
to  Satan,  and  in  connexion  with  it  uses  the  following  words  which 
very  much  resemble  the  context  of  2  Thess  2:  9. — "  The  Son 
of  God  apprised  his  followers  that  Satan  would  make  his  appear- 
ance in  a  manner  similar  to  his  own  '  coming,'  that  he  would 
arrogate  to  himself  the  glory  of  God,  and  display  great  and  mar- 
vellous works,  to  which  however  they  should  pay  no  attention, 
but  determinately  rejecting  them  should  believe  in  him  (Jesus) 
only."  3     Comp.  2  Thess.  2:4,11,12,13. 

Other  traces  of  allusions  to  several  epistles  of  Paul  in  the 
writings  of  Celsus,  are  pointed  out  by  Hug  m  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament."'' 

Thus  also,  in  the  third  century.  Porphyry  in  his  attack  on 
the  Christians,  not  only  assails  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews, 
especially  the  book  of  Daniel,  of  which  he  used  the  Greek 
translation  then  received  among  the  Christians  ;  but  he  profess- 
edly directs  his  principal  energies  against  the  peculiar  Scrip- 


1  Rev.  1:  1.  22:  16. 

2  Thus,  for  instance,  he  attributed  to  Christ  what  the  evangelists  had 
related,  that,  at  his  baptism,  something  descended  from  the  air  like  a  bird, 
and  rested  upon  him.     Origen,  L.  I.  J  41. 

^  'O  xov  ^eov  nötig  naQuyoQtvtt,  ojg  aga  o  Zazavag  xoct  avrog 
Ofxoioig  (paviig^  fTiideiS,fTui  fifyalu  igyu  xct  S^ai'i-iccGTCf^  oqerrgt- 
^OfAivog  rnv  ^ou  d^eov  do'iav,  olg  ov  yjji]fai   n^jOGiXitv  ßovX7]&ev- 
Tccg  a7iOT()enea&at,  exetvop^  alia  uovot  ntOTivttv  tavTU). 
4  Parti,  p.  41. 
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tures  of  the  Christians.  And  as  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
few  passages  incidentally  quoted  from  him  by  Jerome,  he  was 
acquainted  at  least  with  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  John. 
For  Jerome  mentions  ^  an  error  of  which  Porphyry  accuses  the 
evangelists  in  their  account  of  Jesus'  walking  on  the  sea,  an  in- 
cident recorded  in  Matt.  14 :  25,  8ic.  Mark  6  :  48,  &c.  and  John 
6 :  19.  He  also  states^  that  Porphyry  assails  the  account  of 
Matthew's  vocation,  which  is  found  only  in  the  gospel  of  this 
evangelist ;  that  he  objects  to  Mark  1:2;  and  takes  occasion 
from  John  7:  8,  10,  to  accuse  Jesus  of  instability  of  character.^ 
Perhaps  he  was  also  acquainted  with  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,"* 
or  at  least  with  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  for  Jerome^  mentions 
an  unfair  use  which  he  made  of  the  dispute  between  Paul  and 
Peter.  And  even  Chrysostom^  appeals  to  Celsus  and  Porphyry 
for  the  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  He  remarks : 

Twv  ßtßlKxiv^  Ol  niQt  KfXaov  ttat  lov  BuTaveMTr]v  top  (ist  ezetvov. 
Ov  yaQ  8i]  xoig  /.ler  avzag  avvxe&aiaiv  uvreXtyov,  i.  e.  those  who 
were  our  enemies,  Celsus  and  after  him  Bataneotes,'''  are  suit- 
able witnesses  to  testify  the  antiquity  of  our  books  : — for  they 
did  not  surely  endeavour  to  refute  books  which  were  compos- 
ed after  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 

To  the  testimony  of  Porphyry  and  Celsus  may  be  added 
that  of  Amelius,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  gospel  of  John.^ 

1  Qusest.  in  Genes,  cap.  1,  v.  10.  2  Hieron.  in  Matt.  9:  9.  3:3. 

3  Hieron.  contra  Pelag.  Lib.  II,  ^  17.         4  Id.  Com.  in  Joel  2 :  28,  &c. 

5  Comment,  in  Es.  53:  12.     Proem,  in  Ep.  ad  Gal. 

6  Homil.  VI.  in  Ep.  1  ad  Corinth. 

[7  Bataneotes  was  a  name  given  to  Porphyry  by  both  Jerome  and  Chry- 
sostom  ;  but  the  reason  of  this  apellation  seems  to  be  but  i-^nperfectly 
known.  Heumaun  supposed  it  to  be  a  fictitious  rame  affixed  by  Por- 
phyry himself  to  his  work  against  the  Christians  ;  and  Fabricius  thinks  it 
derived  from  Batanea,  a  town  in  Syria,  in  which  he  supposes  Porphyry 
may  have  been  born.     S.] 

8  Prap.  Evang.  L.  XI.  c.  18,  19. 
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ILLUSTRATION  4. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  preceding  heathen  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  surprising  that  pagan  writers  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  facts,  established  by  their  testimony  in 
the  preceding  illustrations,  when  we  recollect  what  Tertullian 
says  to  them  in  his  defence  of  the  Christians  against  the  heathen, 
c.  31: "  Read  "  says  he  "the  words  of  God,  our  Scriptures,"  from 
which  he  soon  after  quotes  some  words  of  Christ,  and  c  32,  of 
Paul,  "  which  we  ourselves  have  no  disposition  to  conceal  from 
your  view,  and  which  have,  in  various  ways,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  tiiose  who  are  not  Christians." 


§  2.   The  genuineness  of  the  homologoumena  or  universally  re- 
ceived books  of  the  JVew  Testament. 

If  we  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the  Christians 
themselves,  we  find  that  not  only  the  age  of  Euse- 
bins  (the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century),  and 
the  earlier  age  in  which  Origen  lived  (the  third  cen- 
tury) (1),  but  also  the  tradition  of  still  more  ancient 
times(2),  that  is,  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  those 
■writers  whose  productions  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  these  Christian  Fathers(3),  unanimously  declare 
the  four  Gospels,  the  »^cts  of  the  apostles,  thirteen 
epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  first  epistle  of  John  and  first 
of  Peter,  to  be  the  genuine  productions(4)  of  those 
disciples  of  Jesus  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  Nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  their  genuineness.  For 
in  the  few  fragments  of  those  earlier  writers  which 
have  reached  us,  we  find  that  they  did  actually  view 
these  books  in  that  light,  in  which,  Origen  and  Eu- 
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sebius,  report  these  earlier  writers  to  have  viewed 
them(5).  Moreover  there  is  nothing  found  in 
these  writings  incongruous  either  with  the  age 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  written,  or  the 
authors  to  whom  they  are  attribute d( 6).  And  even 
those  (heretics)  to  whose  interest  the  authority  of 
these  sacred  writings  was  extremely  prejudicial, 
did  not  at  first  presume  to  dispute  their  genuine- 
ness ;  but  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  difficulties  by  arbitrary  interpretations(7)  of 
the  odious  paragraphs,  or  by  the  alteration,  or  era- 
sure ot  them  ;  thereby  pronouncing  these  writings 
not  spurious  but  only  adulterated  (8) ;  or  finally, 
they  sought  refuge  by  denying  the  authority  of  the 
writers(9),  while  they  confessed  the  genuineness  of 
the  books.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
began  to  dispute  even  the  genuineness  of  the  writ- 
ings, they  did  not  urge  the  want  of  ancient  testi- 
mony in  their  favour,  or  attempt  to  impugn  their 
genuineness  with  any  historical  objections ;  but 
they  were  contented  to  adduce  some  trifling  pre- 
tended doctrinal  objections,  extorted  from  the  writ- 
ings which  were  the  object  of  their  hatred. 

ILLUSTRATION   1. 

The  testimony  of  the  ages  of  Eusebius  and  Origen} 

The  principal  passages  of  Eusebius  and  Origen,  containing 
their  testimony  on  this  subject,  and  which  will  frequently  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  sequel,  are  the  following. 


[1  Eusebius,  surnamed  Pamphilus  from  his  friend  the  martyr  of  that 
name,  was  born  at  Cesarea  in  Palestine  about  A.  i>.  270,  or  perhaps  earlier. 
He  flourished  principally  during;  the  reig^ns  of  Constantius  and  Constan- 
tine  ;  and  as  Jerome  states  "  was  a  man  most  studious  in  the  divine  Scrip- 
tures, was  very  diligent  in  making  a  large  collection  of  the  writings  of 
Christiau  authors,  and  published  innumerable  volumes."  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Caesarea  about  315,  and  died  in  339  or  340. 

Origen,  the  son  of  Leonidas  the  martyr,  was  born  in  Egypt  A.  d.  184  or 
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Eusebius  says  ;^ — "  It  seems  therefore  proper  here  to  give 


185,  and  early  made  gnat  proficiency  in  knowledge.  He  taught  at  Al- 
exandria and  Caesarea.  His  writings  were  so  extrernely  uutnerous  that 
JeroQie  says,  '•'  He  wrote  more  than  any  other  uiau  could  read."  After 
having  spent  a  life  ota^tonishing  activity  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and 
sutlercd  much  in  the  Decian  persecution  (^A.  j).  250)  he  died  in  the  7Uth 
year  o!  his  age.    IS. J 

^  EvXoyov  d  6VTuv{yu  yevof-Uvovg^  ai'Cix«pukato}aaad^oit  rug 
6t]lo)&aioug*  iijg  xuifijg  ucuxitjKtjg  y^a(p^.g'  xut,  ö>;  cuvinuu  ev 
n^jMiot^,  c}]i>  uyuiv  rwi/  ivi^yytkcoiD  cei^jUHrtji/'  o^t,'  ineiut  //  io)v 
niJu.fO)i>  run/  AnooroXwv  yi^iuqtj'  fxszu  d{  luvn^i^^  rag  llo.vlov 
aaTukiXTfoi'  fnnno\ug'  ulg  t^ijg  Tt]v  (fftjoinfi^r]^  /coufi/ov  ti^joh- 

p«j',  nut,  O^lOtOjg  T1]V  lliTiiOV  XU^)(JjflOi>  fTicoxokrjv,  Jj^txv  xoi'TOog 
TixKitoi^^  fiyt  Cfuueii^^rtii-  unoKukvipiv  /(»ai'fOu'  {riifjt  t]g  lu  doi.- 
uvTO.  HUTU  -Äcaiion  ixi^tjaof.if^{fa).  Kuv  raviu  ^fi/  fi/  6  fx  o  k  o  y  o  v- 
fifvutg.  /'o)tf  6  avTiXfyofievMv^  y^ojijifAOiv  d'  ovv  o/jojg 
TOtg  TioXXotg^  /J  kfyo^ifvij  .aTiwjiou  qf^jerui  xai  vj  Jovd'a'  i]it  lle- 
t(j(jv  divTf^u  fjuoioli]^  xui  7j  ot'O/AaCo/nffti  öfvctyu  ni  t  i(jit)]  ioi- 
uvvoV  tiTt  rov  ivayyeÄiorov  Tjy/ui'Oi'oui,  etif  xui  hifjov  Ofioi- 
vv(.iov  fxfifCi).  FJ I'  TOig  vo-doog  icurarfTW/ÜM  nai  tmv 
Tluvla  Tcouitcav  -ij  y[ioi(f}]^o  xf  Xiyn/nfiwg  noifjtji^,  ku.l  ;/  o.nov,i/.Xv' 
iptg  Hf-ztjov'  y.at  wjog  xovioig^  tj  (fe^o/iifi^t]  iiafjvaßu  fniarolt]^ 
YMi  xorv  AnüücolMv  ui  Xfyofiii^ui  öiÖuy^uf  hit,  xt  tag  fg»;r,  ?;  /w- 
avi'ov  uziOY.u'kvxpig^  it  gafft»;,  tjp  Ttffg^  (tig  f(ff]i'^  aOfiouGiv,  tze- 
QOi  de  fyx^jn'ovai  xoig  ofiokoyov^ifvoig.  //Öt]  d'  fv  xovxoig 
xivfg  V.UL  xo  7tu{}  ' Lßijuiovg  evuyyfhoi'  xurekfBcci/^  w  /Aaliaca 
IJß^uiMf  ol  xov  Xcjiaxop  -naQadiiu^iifOi  yuifjovai.  Tuviu  ^(p 
Tcapra  x(»v  apxikfyofdvcov  uv  fi7]'  afuyttuioig  df  aaixoi'XMv  6/.i(og 
xov  xuTukoyop  TT f 71  oifj/ne&u^Siuzijipuvxfg  xag  xe  y.uia  xi]v  f/.y.Xi]- 
oiaoxtxijp  nuvudooip  akijdfcg  tcai  unluaxovg  v.uv  ai'coftuhjyrjffe- 
vug  yfjucfug,  xuo  xag  ukkag  ttuvu  xuvxug^  ovx  fpdi:.'Otf/,ot  g  ^fv^ 
fiXlu  y.ui  I'Piikf-yuf-ifpug^  o/Licog  df  jiuou  nXfioxoig  xcov  fHxXijOiaa- 
xmcop  yiypMUKO/xevag'  iv  eodfpui,  fyot/nfp  avxag  xf  xuvxc.g,  nuc 
tug  OiOj-iaii  xo)p  ^JnoGrolojp  nfjog  xidp  ulofxcY.CDP  TryoqfQOi^fivag' 
ilxoL  0)g  Tlfxoov  y.at  f'JoifAu  kui  JMuxdiu^  t]  y.ut  xipo)p  ttuqu  xov- 
xovg  uX),o}i'  fituyyfktu  itfoif-yovaag'  >;  tog  AvÖ()(OV  y,ai  Joiawov 
^at  xcop  ulXo)p  y/nooxokiop  n^juiiig'  (ov  oj'r)'i?/'  ord'a^iojg  fp  avy- 
yoccft/iiuxi  xMP  KO.XU  diadoyug  acxlt^aiuoxixcDp  xig  uvrj^  tig  f^pt]- 

*  Vogel,  who,  in  his  Program,  p.  3 — 8,  has  illustrated  this  pa=sage  with 
distinguished  prrspicuity,  explains,  p.  4,  the  word  ^'»/Awi'^ifff«!?  thus  : — 
libros  quos  in  fpdlW&rjXOvg  referendos  esse,  manifestum  est  el  extra  con- 
troversiam  poaitum,  i.  e.  books  which  were  beyond  all  doubt  received  in- 
to the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  He  therefore  makes  it  refer  solely  t«j 
fhe  homologoumena. 
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a  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Covenant  to 'which  we 
have    alluded.      The  four  holy  evangelists   must   be  placed 
first.      After  these  must   follow  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
apostles  ;    after  that  are  to  be  placed  the  epistles  of  Paul.     The 
first  epistle  of  John  and  also  that  of  Peter  are  then  to  succeed. 
After  these,  if  it  is  thought  proper,  may  be  placed  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  John,  the  opinions  relative  to  which  we  will  mention 
in  due  time.     And  these  belong  to  the  Äowo/o^oMmewa.     But  to 
the  antilegomena,  which  yet  are  well  known  to  many,  belong 
those  which  are  called  the  epistle  of  James  and  of  Jude  :  also 
the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  those  which  are  considered  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  whether  written  by  the  evangelist  or 
some  other  person  of  the  same  name.    With  the  spurious  are  to 
be  reckoned  the  Acts  of  Paul,  and  what  is  called  the  Shepherd, 
and  the  Revelation  of  Peter.     And  to  these  are  to  be  added 
the  reputed  epistle  of  Barnabas,  and   the  so   called   Instruc- 
tions of  the  Apostles ;  and  if  thought  proper,  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  may  be  added,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  some  reject, 
and    others   class    among   the    homologoumena.     There    have 
likewise  been  some  who  placed  among  these  the  Hebrew  gospel^ 
which  is  prized  more  especially  by  the  Hebrews  who  have  em- 
braced Christianity.     Now  all  these  may  be  classed  with  the 
antilegomena.      Nor  is  it   indeed  without  necessity,  that   we 
have  made  a  catalogue  of  these  books  also,  in  order  thai  we  may 
distinguish  tliose  writings,  which,  according  to  the  traditionary 


/M?jf  uyuyeiv  rjicotaav'  nog^c»  de  nov  nat  d  r-rjg  agaaffog  iiaoct,  to 
i]dug  10  unooTohnov  ituXXuxTSt  ;fa^«>«r?;j>"  >;  rf  yi/o)^u]  nut  ^ 
Tioi/  ev  uvToig  q.i<jO{^ifv(}}p  Tifjouifjiaig,  -nlnGvov  ogov  rijg  ukijCovg 
OQ&odoiiug  urcndovou,  on  drj  uiofxiKO)v  ui>dgo)t/  avunkuojuuTa 
Tvyxf^fii,  aaifojg  nuyiorrioiv'  oO^iv  ovd'  ev  vo&oig  avzu  xcktu- 
TaxTiov,  «A^  wg  utojiu  nuvxrj  kui  öunofß?]  nuQuizijTfOP.  Euseb, 
Eccl.  Hist.  III.  25.  In  order  to  render  this  aad  the  subsequent  Illustra- 
tions more  intelligible,  the  translator  has  transferred  this  quotation  from  a 
note  on  the  fourth  illustration  to  this  place,  and  inserted  in  the  text  a 
literal  versioD. 
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opinion  of  the  church,  are  not  fictitious  but  genuine  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  from  others  which,  altliough  they  were  dis- 
puted, were  known  to  the  greater  part  of  ecclesiastical  writers. 
And  again,  that  we  may  discriminate  between  these  and  such  as 
(he  heretics  brought  forward,  under  pretence  of  their  being  pro- 
ductions of  the  Apostles  ;  such  as  the  gospels  of  Peter  and 
Thomas  and  Matthias,  and  some  others,  and  the  Acts  of  Andrew 
and  of  John  and  of  the  other  Apostles ;  which  not  one  of  the 
whole  list  of  ecclesiastical  writers  has  ever  thought  worthy  of 
being  quoted.  The  chai-acter  of  their  diction  is  very  diverse 
from  the  style  of  the  Apostles  :  and  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
their  contents  deviate  so  entirely  from  the  true  doctrines,  as 
clearly  to  prove  them  to  be  the  fabrications  of  heretics.  Hence 
they  cannot  be  classed  even  with  the  spurious  writings ;  but 
must  be  denounced  as  absurd  and  impious." 

The  principal  passage  of  Origen  may  be  seen  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Matthew  and  John,  preserved  by  Eusebius.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  in  these  passages,  neither  Eusebius  nor  Origen 
specifies  the  number  of  the  universally  received  writings  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  But  it  is  evident  from  other  passages  of  Eusebi- 
us, that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  only  one  which  was 
not  received  into  the  number  of  the  homologoumena.  He  says,^ 
"  The  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  are  well  known  {npodijXoi  note 
(ja^figY;  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed  that  some  have 
excluded  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging  that  the 
church  at  Rome  deny  {avTUeyiG&at)  it  to  be  Paul's  :"  and  in 
another  passage  he  remarks,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
nu^u  jPuifiatcov  zioiv  ov  vo^c^tTUi  tov  AnooxoXov  TXiy^avfiv^'^ 

1   Eccles.  Hist.  VI.  25.  2  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  HI,  3. 

'^  In  "  New  Apology  for  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,"  (published,  Tubin- 
gen, 1783)  p.  28  note  15,  it  is  remarked  that  the  expressions  npodrjXog 
and  Guq>rig  (well  known)  must  be  distingTiished  from  OftoloyitfllvOQ 
universally  received. 

4  Euseb.  VI.  20. 
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is  by  some  Romans  not  regarded  as  a  production  of  the  apostle 
(Paul).  And  he  elsewhere^  classes  this  epistle  with  the  anti- 
legomena,  i.  e.  with  those  books  which  were  not  universally 
received.  In  like  manner  Origen^  excludes  none  but  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  from  the  universally  received  apostolical 
writings ;  and  all  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  he  attributes,  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  to  that  apostle,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances ;  excepting  that  to  Philemon,  which  from  its  extreme 
brevity  would  naturally  be  but  seldom  quoted ;  and  yet  even 
this  epistle  is  in  one  passage  expressly  ascribed  to  Paul.^  Yet 
Origen  was  much  disposed  to  express  his  doubts  relative  to  the 
antilegomena;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  he  distinguished  them 
from  the  homologoumena,  by  his  manner  of  quoting  them.'*  Thus 
in  his  Commentary  on  John,^  he  quotes  the  first  epistle  of  James 
with  these  words,  m?  ev  rrj  cpegofxivr]  re  /ancoßa  sniOToXri  avey- 
voifAfv^  i.  e.  as  we  read  in  the  reputed  epistle  of  James  ;  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  Matt.^  when  citing  the  epistle  of  Jude,  he  adds, 
it,  ds  xat  Tt]v  lovdu  tiqogoito  rig  fnioroXrjv^  i.  e.  if  we  acknowl- 
edge the  epistle  of  Jude.  Thus  also  in  his  letter  to  Africanus,"^ 
although  he  there  undertakes  to  prove  Paul  to  be  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  still  when  pressed  with  the  objection 
that  it  was  not  genuine,  he  waves  the  quotation  which  he  had 
made  from  it,  and  passes  on  to  another  proof  from  Matthew. 
But  still  stronger  are  the  terms  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
when  citing  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  which  he  regarded  as  a  di- 
vine book  f  It  de  X9V  Tolfxyjoavra  xai  ano  rivog  (ffQOfifvijg  fisv  £v 
Tri  fKKhiQia.  ygaqtjg^  ov  txuqu  naat  ds  Of^ioXoysfifi'rjg  eivao  '&{iag, 

1  Hist.  Eccles.  VI.  13.  9  Euseb.  Hist,  Eccl.  VI.  25. 

3  In  the  19th  Homily  on  Jeremiah,  i.  2. 

4  See  the  Apology  for  the  P^evelation  i  6,  note  2  ;  and  the  work 
*'  On  the  object  of  the  g-osptl  history  and  the  epistles  of  John,"  p.  106,  &g. 
Tübingen  1786. 

5  Tom.  XIX.  i  6.  6  Tom.  XVII.  i  30.  ^  i  9. 
^  Lib.  X.  in  Epist.  ad  Romarios,  i  31. 
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x.rX  i.  e.  if  we  may  venture  to  quote  from  a  book  that  is  com- 
monly used  by  the  church,  yet  not  received  as  divine  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all.  And  he  himself  informs  us,  that 
he  cited  passages  from  such  books,  "  non  ad  auctoritatem,  sed 
ad  manifestationem  propositae  quaestionis,"  i.  e.  not  for  the  proof, 
but  illustration  of  the  point  under  discussion.^  The  principal 
passages  of  Origen,  in  which  he  quotes  the  Epistles,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

For  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  first  of  Corinthians,  see 
Orig.  contra  Celsum,  Lib.  III.  §4G — 48. 

For  the  second  of  Corinthians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
idem  Lib.  L  §  48.  47.  IL  §  L 

For  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians  and  Philippians, 
Lib.  VL  §  54.     Lib.  IV.  §  49.  18.     Preface,  §  5. 

For  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Lib.  V.  <^  17.    Lib. 
VI.  §  45,  etc. 

For  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  Lib.  I.  §  63.     Lib.  IV. 
§  70.     Lib.  III.  §  48. 

In  like  manner  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Origen  ex- 
pressly attributed  to  Luke  ;  otg  6  Aoimag  fv  ratg  -nQultaiv 
TWi'  anoarokoDv  sy^cccpf^^.  i.  e.  as  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles has  declared.  And  the  reason  why  he  did  not  mention 
the  book  of  Acts  in  the  passages  which  Eusebius  quotes  from 
his  Commentary  on  Matthew  and  John,  was  that  Origen  there 
wished  to  speak  only  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  Paul,  Peter,  and  John. 

1  Vide  Mag.  für  christliche  Dogmatik  und  Moral,  Stück  9.  S.  17—26. 

2  Lib.  VI.  contra  Celsura,  i  11.     See  also  the  passage  which  EusebiOs 
quotes  from  his  Homilies  on  the  Hebrews,  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  VI.  25. 
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ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  reference  of  Eusehius  and  Origen  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  homologoumena  ;  together  with  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  this  tradition. 

The  passages  in  which  this  reference  is  contained,  are  those 
quoted  in  the  last  Illustration  ;  together  with  another  passage,^ 
in  which  Eusebius  remarks,  that  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of 
John,  which  were  classed  with  the  homologoumena  in  ch.  25, 
were  without  the  least  hesitation  received  as  genuine  by  the  an- 
cient and  the  present  church. 

Relative  to  the  nature  of  this  ti'adition,  Eusebius,  in  his 
principal  passage  above  quoted  at  length,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage :  «*  Kara  Trji>  fi(xkrjOiaaTcxt]v  -naQudoGiv  uXr^dng  vmi  a- 
nluoTOt,  Kuv  uvo)i.ioloyr]fiivui  y{jaqai;  i.  e.  the  books  which  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  church  are  generally  received  as 
true  and  unadulterated  ;  and  Origen  says  (Euseb.  Ec.  Hist.  VI. 
25.)  ojg  ev  nagudoon  {Aux^oiv  •  i.  e.  as  1  have  learned  from  tradi- 
tion. That  by  this  fKuXijaiuoTixri  naoadoaig  is  not  meant  the  oral 
declarations  of  the  contemporaries  of  Eusebius,  is  proved  in  the 
Apology  for  the  Revelation,^  where  it  is  evinced  that  this  phrase 
of  Eusebius  signifies  the  testimony  of  writers,  and  especially  of 
those  prior  to  his  day.  This  opinion  is  more  fully  discussed  by 
Dr  Flatt  in  his  magazine,^  and  vindicated  against  different  sig- 
nifications which  have  of  late  been  given  to  that  phrase  as  used 
by  Eusebius.  Eckermann,  in  his  dissertation  "  On  the  proba- 
ble origin  of  the  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,"^  regards 
the  word  tradition  in  general,  and  also  in  the  passage  of  Origen 
above  quoted,  as  the  then  prevalent  tenet  or  opinion  of  the 
church.     According  to  his  idea  therefore,  Eusebius  and  Origen 

1  Hist.  Euseb.  III.  24.  2  p,  26.  note  7. 

3  See  Flatt's  iMagazin  für  christliche  Dogmatik  und  Moral,  achtes  Stück 
s.  75— C6. 

■i  Theologische  Beitraege  (Theological  Contributions)  Band  5  Stück  2. 
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acknowledged  the  genuineness  of  the  homologoumena  for  this 
reason,  that  it  was  a  settled  opinion  of  the  clun-ch  that  the  gos- 
pel of  Matthew  or  of  John  &-c,  was  really  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  ground  therefore  of  their  reception 
of  them  was,  that  their  genuineness  was  a  traditionary  dogma  of 
the  church.  In  the  "  Essay  on  the  Canon  of  Eusebius,"  by  J. 
E.  C.  Schmidt,^  that  writer  explains  the  nugudoaig  ixuh^nia- 
CTcut]  as  signif3äng  the  Canon  which  was  settled  by  the  church 
of  Eusebius.  And  Miinscher  thinks  it  signifies  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  Christian  churches  relative  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  adds  that  the  private  opinion  of  Eusebius, 
as  well  as  of  other  learned  men,  may  possibly  have  been  at  va- 
riance with  it.^  The  principal  proof  that  nu^ad'oaig  (yiüh^Gia- 
ariKTi  signifies  written  tradition,  or  the  testimony  of  those  au- 
thors with  whose  works  Eusebius  was  acquainted,  is  found  in 
the  leading  passage  itself  relative  to  the  canon.^  Here  Euse- 
bius describes  the  first  class  of  sacred  writings,  the  homologou- 
mena, in  the  words  before  cited  :  ui  kutu  rriv  e^KlriaiaariKriv 
jiuQocdoGiv  akrj&ftg  UTikuaTOC  nat  ccvb)f.ioluyrjfievat  ygaqat  i.  e. 
books  which  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  church  are  gene- 
rally received  as  true  and  unadulterated  ;  but  relative  to  the  lat- 
er class,  that  of  heretical  writings,  he  uses  these  words  :  wV  ov- 
div  adccfimg  tv  ETTTPAMMATl  rtav  xaza  diuSo^ag  exxXrjaiK- 
GTiKwv  Ttg  avriQ  tig  f.ivri(.ir}v  ayaystv  rjüwas^  i.  e.  whom  not  a 
single  one  of  the  whole  succession  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  has 
thought  worthy  of  being  quoted.  The  same  idea  is  elsewhere  '* 
thus  expressed  :  jUjjw  aQ^amw  /lUjTe  tcop  yiad^  ^/aag  rig  fxy.kt]- 
oiaomog  avyygvctfivg  ratg  ;§'  avrwv  ovi/f/Qijaaro  fittQivgiuig. 
i.  e.  no  ecclesiastical  writer,  either  in   ancient  or  modern  times, 

1  Henke's  Mag.  für  Religions  Philosophic  (Mag.  for  Religious  Philoso- 
phy) Band  V.  Stück  III.  s.  451,  &c. 

2  Handbuch  der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte  (Manual  of  the  History 
of  the  christian  doctrines)  Marpurg  1797.  vol.  I.  p.  24G. 

3  See  that  passage  quoted  in  lUust.  1.  supra.  4  HI.  3. 
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has  ever  made  any  use  of  their  testimony.  The  descriptions  of 
these  two  classes  of  books,  are  evidently  correlative  ;  and  as 
the  latter  class  is  distinguished  by  the  total  want  of  testimony  of 
writers  in  their  favour,  so  by  virtue  of  their  antithetic  relation, 
the  former  must  have  in  their  favour  the  testimony  of  all  the 
writers  whose  works  were  extant,  that  is  the  naQudoniv  fxuhjai- 
aaiivirjv.  VogeP  gives  this  sense  o{  nagudoGig  fKitkr^aiaoriKfj ; 
"  Judicium  ecclesiae  antiquitus  traditum"  i.  e.  the  judgment  of 
the  church  transmitted  from  former  ages  ;  and  subjoins  this  re- 
mark :  certum  est,  nccpudoatv  («itXi^GiuGTiiirjv  vel  confirmari,  vel 
nuUam  esse  demonstrari,  ex  scriptorum  testimoniis  vel  silentio, 
i.  e.  it  is  clear  that  the  nagccdoGig  fXKKrjGiaaTiiitj  may  either  be 
confirmed  or  be  proved  a  nullity,  by  the  testimony  or  silence  of 
writSrs.  According  to  this  explanation  naQadooig  iKKXriaittarim 
would  signify  "  the  judgment  of  the  church,  relative  to  the  ori- 
gin and  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  derived  from  historical 
transmission  :"  and  this  historical  transmission  is  identical  with 
the  testimony  of  writers,  especially  the  more  ancient  ones. — 
This  explanation,  it  is  self-evident,  detracts  nothing  from  the 
weight  of  the  nocgudoaig  eKuhiaiaaTintj. 

[The  true  signification  of  the  phrase  n:a()«^o<Tt?  ntKlTjaiccarirnj 
may,  perhaps  not  unaptly,  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  in  which  the  word  na^adoaig  is  used  and  its  import  de- 
termined by  the  context :  "  therefore,  brethren,  be  steadfast,  and 
hold  the  traditions  (r«?  na^adoGfig)  which  ye  have  been  taught, 
whether  orally  or  by  our  epistle."  Tradition,  therefore,  would 
signiiy  any  historical  account  or  opinion  transmitted  to  us  from 
former  ages,  whether  orally  or  by  writing ;  and  6iiKh]Gi(xoTiiiij 
would  point  us  to  persons  connected  with  the  church,  as  the 
channel  through  which  it  was  transmitted.     S.] 

1  Commentationes  de  Caaone  Eusebiano,  Ft.  I.  p.  7.  a.  9.  Erlangen,  1809. 
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ILLUSTRATION  3. 

The  testimony  of  all  the  writers  known  to  Origen  and  Eusebius 
ivas  in  favour  of  the  homologoumena. 

The  following  passages  from  Eusebius  may  be  adduced,  as 
proof  that  the  homologoumena  were  supported  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  whose  opinion  that  very  learned  man  had  read. 
Relative  to  the  first  epistle  of  John,  he  remarks:^  ncc(ju  xt  loig 
vvv  uat  TOig  ix  ag'/^aioig  uvafiCfiXfAxog  (üfxoloyrjxut  i.e.  it  was  ac- 
knowledged as  genuine,  without  contradiction,  in  earlier  as  well 
as  later  times.  And  in  the  same  place,  he  terms  the  books  of 
John,  (which  he  afterwards  classed  with  the  homologoumena,^) 
xovde  xov  anooToKov  avavxi()pr]T0t  ygucfut  i.  e.  the  productions 
of  this  apostle,  which  had  never  been  disputed. 

In  the  work  entitled  "The  design  of  the  gospel  and  epistles 
of  John"  ^  the  fact  is  established,  in  refutation  of  Merkel,^  that 
Origen  and  Eusebius  never  termed  any  books  o^oloyovfiiva^ 
excepting  such  as  were  unanimously,  and  without  any  exception, 
acknowledged  as  genuine.  Accordingly  they  could  not  have 
given  this  appellation  to  books,  which  were  merely  supported 
by  some  testimony,  with  which  other  testimony  might  be  at  va- 
riance. Origen  remarks  of  the  four  Evangelists,  that  avavriQ- 
()f]Tu  iOTiv  IV  TTj  vno  xov  oi'(jai>ov  {xxh]ai(f  ■Oeov  i.  e.  they 
are  every  where  received  without  contradiction  by  the  whole 
church  of  God.  The  same  unv/ersal  coincidence  of  testimony 
is  signified  by  the  term  na&ohxog  (universal),  which  Origen  and 
his  disciple  Dionysius  apply  to  the  first  epistle  of  John.  ^  And 
tlic  idea  that  the  second  and  third  epistle  of  John  are  not  öfiolo- 
yovfxivtt  out  avxtkfyoiiuvcx,  ^  is  expressed  by  Origen  tluis  :  ov  nav- 

1  III.  24.  2  III.  25.  3  p.  113,  &c. 

^  See  MerkcPs  "  Proof  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  spurious  book." 

•'"'  Euseb.  VII.  25.     Compare   Noesselt's  Conjecturee  ad  historiam  cath- 

olicai  .lacobi  epistolaj,  in  the   Opuscula  ad  interpretationem,  etc.   etc. 

Fasc.  II.  p.  304,  &c.  Halle,  1787. 

G  Euseb.  VI.  25. 
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Teg  yvijaiovg  qaai  tccvtccq^  i.  e.  they  are  not  pronounced  genuine 
by  all.  Now  if  these  words  contain  a  definition  of  avtdfyoni- 
fOf^  it  follows  by  virtue  of  the  antithesis,  that  oiioXoyov^uvov 
must  signify  a  book  o  navreg  qiaac  y^rjacov,  i.  e.  which  all  ac- 
knowledge to  be  genuine. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Proof  that  the  testimomj  of  Origea  and  Eusehius  relative  to  the 
hooks  termed  homologoumena,  refers  specifically  to  their  gen- 
uineness. 

It  is  evident  that  the  passages,  which  Eusebius  quotes^  from 
Origen,  refer  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  is,  to  the  question  whether  they  are  really  the  pro- 
ductions of  tlje  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  For  in  the 
passage  just  referred  to,  Origen  speaks  not  only  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, but  of  the  authors  of  them,  whom  he  individually  names. 
He  mentions  for  whose  use,  and  for  what  purpose  each  apostle 
wrote,  and  expresses  himself  thus  :  Ilergog  /ncup  encGxohjv  ofiO' 
koyovfAfvijv  xarakeXotne — loyuvvrig  evayy.'^Xtov  iv  naTaXeXoniev — 
fy{)uqf  de  xui  Tt]i/  anoxockvipip — xarakeXotTis  de  xai,  eninrohjv 
navv  oXcycjv  Gxiy^Mv'  eazo)  de  v.ai>  devxefjav  nat  zQnriv'  enet  ov 
nuvteg  cpaat,  FNU^lOT^  eivat,  Tocvrug,  i.e.  Peter  has  left  us 
one  epistle  which  is  universally  attributed  to  him — John  has  left 
one  Gospel — he  also  wrote  the  Apocalypse — he  also  left  us  an 
epistle  of  very  few  lines  ;  and  perhaps  also  a  second  and  a  third, 
for  not  all  agree  in  pronouncing  the  two  last  genuine. 

Relative  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  himself,^  it  is  cer- 
tain that  by  terming  these  books  (mentioned  above  in  §.2.) 
o[xoloyov(ievci^  he  meant  that  they  were  unanimously  received 
as  genuine.  For  he  distinguishes  between  these  homologou- 
mena, or  books  universally  received  as  genuine,  and  the  vod^a  or 
ccvTiXeyojuiva,  which  were  books  whose  genuineness  was  not 
universally  admitted,  but  was  disputed  by  some. 

1  VI,  25.  2  See  his  main  passage,  Illustration  1,  of  this  i. 
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That  Eusebius  did  not  intend,  by  the  term  vo&u^  to  desig- 
nate such  writings  as  were  universally  regarded   as  spurious  ; 

but  meant  books  whose  genuineness  was  denied  by  some  and 
acknowledged  by  others,  is  evident  from  the  following  consider- 
ations. In  the  first  place,  Eusebius,  in  his  main  passage,  most 
explicitly  distinguishes  between  the  vo&a  and  a  third  class  of 
writings,  which  were  fabricated  by  heretics,  ui^erixojv  uvdgbiv 
uvunluGfiuzu^  and  which  deviated  entirely  from  the  true  doctrines, 
T>;?  alrj&ovg  oQ^odoliag  anudovru,  (or  are,  as  he  elsewhere  ^  ex- 
presses himself,  remote  from  the  true  apostolical  doctrines,  riy? 
unoaTohatjg  oQ&odolcug  uUotqiu'  and  which  he  designates  by  the 
appellation  nufnlcog  vo&a  i.e.  ahogether  spurious.  He  expressly 
states,  ovde  ii>  vo&ocg  uvzu  jcaTarajcwov,  that  they  cannot  be  reck- 
oned to  the  class  of  »'O^wf  for  they  were  treated  with  such  con- 
tempt by  all  the  writers  of  the  church,  that  there  was  not 
even  any  dispute  about  their  spuriousness.  Secondly :  Eu- 
sebius uses  the  terms  vo-d'ov  and  uvjiXiyofievov  as  synonymous. 
Thus  in  one  place,^he  classes  the  epistle  of  James  with  the 
uvciKfyofiivw  and  in  another,^  he  remarks  of  the  same  epis- 
tle lOTiov  wg  vod^evfTut,  which  words  must  be  rendered,  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  is  regarded  as  not  genuine  by 
some.  For  immediately  preceding  this  we  read,  "  thus  much 
of  James,  from  whom  the  first  of  the  reputed  catholic  epistles 
is  said  to  be  derived,  roiuvzu  vmctu  Kara  xov  /axwßov,  0  t]  ttqoi- 
T?;  toDv  ovof-ittCofifvcav  Kad'olcKfov  eniGxoXwv  iovai,  Xeyexui.  This 
Jifyerai,  necessarily  refers  to  those  who  ascribed  this  epistle  to 
James.  In  like  manner  the  Actus  Pauli,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas 
and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  all  of  which  are  classed  with  the 
vo-&a  in  III,  25  are  in  other  places,  quoted  as  writings  which 
are  not  o^oloyovfifvu,  but  disputed  by  some  («  ngog  tipmv  ctvzi' 
lelexTat)^  and  he  terms  them  avrdiyof^fvoi,  as  for  example  the 
epistle  of  Barnabas.^     In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  the  use 

1111,31.  2  111,25.  3  11,23.  4  111,3.  5  VI.  13. 
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of  uvTilfyoiievov  and  vo'&ov  as  synonymes  by  Eusebius,  two  oth- 
ers of  a  decisive  character,  derived  from  the  principal  passage 
so  often  quoted,  are  adduced  in  the  "  New  Apology  for  the  Rev- 
elation of  St  John."  ^  The  first  is  founded  on  the  words  ev 
TOtg  vo&oig  xarccteTux^o)  KAI^  i.  e.  among  the  books  which  are 
not  received  as  genuine  must  also  be  numbered.  Now  what 
can  this  KAI^  also,  signify,  if  the  books  which  he  had  described 
as  vod^tt  did  not  belong  to  the  same  class  with  those  which  he 
had  immediately  before  mentioned  as  avrdeyoiieval^  The 
second  proof  is  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  enumeration  of 
the  vo&mv ;  "  now  all  these  may  be  classed  with  the  antilegomena 
or  disputed  books  :"  ravxa  fxivnavTa  tojv  avrdeyoi^ievwi/  av  fit]. 
These  concluding  words  correspond  with  the  phrase  xat  xavra 
(.Kv  6P  6fxoXoyovf.ifvoig  (and  these  all  belong  to  the  homologoume- 
na),  which  terminates  a  preceding  enumeration  of  the  6{ioXoyov(.ie- 
vtt  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage  ;  and  they  indicate  that  all  the 
books  which  had  been  enumerated  between  these  two  phrases, 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  avriXfyofAfvoji^  or  vo&cov.  It  is  evi- 
dent therefore  that,  in  the  phraseology  of  Eusebius,  these  are 
synonymous  words.  And  this  translation  of  the  word  vo&og  as 
signifying  "  considered  not  genuine,"  is  authorized  by  a  very 
customary  mode  of  expression,  according  to  which  "  to  be  gen- 
uine" is  synonymous  with  "  to  be  considered  genuine."  ^  It  is 
indeed  an  opinion  entertained  by  many  learned  men,  that  Euse- 
bius in  this  noted  passage  makes  a  fourfold  division,  into  (1)  o/uo- 
Xoyov(.ieva^  (2)  avxilfyof.itva.^  (3)  voß^a,  and  (4)  urorta  xui  dvaofßt] 
{navTiXajg  vo&u)^  absurd  and  impious  (altogether  spurious).  But 
the  arguments  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  and  in  favour  of  a 

1  Note  16.  }  4.  p.  28,  29. 

2  Compare  the  notice  of  "  Weber's  Beiträge,  i.  e.  Weber's  Contribu- 
tions to  the  History  of  the  New  Testament  canon,"  contained  in  the  Tü- 
bingen Gelehrten  Anzeigen,  Jahrg.  1790.  p.  797.  and  VogePs  Comment,  de 
canone  Eusebiano,  Pt.  I.  p.  5.  not.  6.  Ft.  II.  1810.  p.  8. 

3  See  Observationes  ad  Analogiam  et  Syntaxia  Hebraicam  pertinentes, 
p.  14.  n.  2,  Tübingen,  1776. 
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triple  division,  are  fully  stated  and  vindicated  in  the  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Canon  of  Eusebius,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine  ;  ^  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Comment,  (Sup.  cit.  P.  II.  p.  3 — 10.)  who 
adopts  the  triple  division,  and  remarks,  "  that  Eusebius  may 
have  used  the  milder  term  uvTilfyo^ivu  in  reference  to  the 
Canon  of  his  own  church  at  Caesarea,  in  which  the  five  catholic 
epistles  are  contained ;  and  then,  by  the  subsequent  phrase  iv 
Toig  vo&oig  naTUTiTux&oi  itm  may  have  intended  to  intimate 
that  in  his  judgment  the  severer  term  vo'&a  might  have  been 
applied  to  those  five  catholic  epistles,  just  as  well  as  to  the  Acts 
of  Paul,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  &z;c,  which  were  enumerated  af- 
ter them."     Nor  is  the  explanation  of  ofAoXoyovfifva  and  vod-<x 
in  the  preceding  pages,  as  signifying  a  genuineness  that  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  and  a  genuiness  that  was  disputed  by  some, 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Eusebius  classes  among  the  vo&a 
or  avrdfyo/^tfi'u  (the  books  of  disputed  genuineness),  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Hebrews  ;  for  this  work  was  regarded  as  a  genuine 
apostolical  production  by  the  Ebionites,  or  as  Eusebius  terms 
them,  TOig  Ißfjuioig  top  Xqigtov  nuQadflaiifvoig,  the  Hebrews 
who  believed  in  Christ.     And  though  it  is  certain  that  by  some 
it  was  believed  to  be  spurious ;  yet  there  might  be  others  who 
regarded  it  as  belonging  to  the  homologoumena,  so  far  as  the 
ground-work  of  it  was  the  authentic  and  universally  received  text 
of  the  gospel  of  Matthew.     In  regard  to  the  words  of  Eusebius, 
rjdi  d  (V  TOVTOig  rivfg  «av  to  y,a&  ißgutovg  fvuyyiktov  x«r;Af  Jav, 
altliough  Michaelis  considers  it  as  uncertain  whether  itTOig  refers 
to  6{xoloYovf.ievoig  or  to  vo&oig,  '^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  con- 
sidermg  it  as  referring  to  the  former.    For  vo&oig  is  much  more 
remote  from  -conroig  than  6fA.oloyov/Ati/oig  which  just  precedes 
it ;  and  Eusebius  was  interested  in  detracting  from  the  weight 
of  the  opinion  of  those  who  classed  the  Apocalypse  with  the 

1  Flatt's  Maj.  vol  7.  p.  228—237. 

9  Michaelis  Introduction  to  New  Test.  III.  ed.  p.  893.  IV.  ed.  1033  &c. 
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homologoumena,  which  he  accomplished  by  remarking,  that  the 
case  of  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Apocalypse.  ^     But  the  fact  that  Eiisebius  himself  (as  Masch 
contends)  did  not  class  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  ho- 
mologoumena, but  referred  it  to  the  antilegomena,  is  evident,  part- 
ly from  the  circumstance  of  his  not  mentioning  it  earlier,  whilst 
enumerating  the  homologoumena  ;  and  still  more  clearly  from 
his  own  words,  for  he  says  that  only  some  {nvig)  have  assigned 
to  this  gospel  a  place  among  the  universally  received  books  of 
the  New  Testament.     And  it  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  matter 
to  perceive  hoW  these  some  were  led  to  assign  it  this  place,  if 
we  compare  the  following  passages  of  Jerome  concerning  this 
gospel.     In  the  "  Catalogus  virorum  illustrium,"  s.  v.  Matthaeus, 
he  says :  "  Matthew — composed  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  wrote  it  with  Hebrew  letters ;  but  who 
the  person  was  that  subsequently  translated  it  into  Greek,  is  not 
satisfactorily  known.   There  is,  moreover,  at  present  in  the  Cae- 
sarean  library,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
zeal  and  industry  of  the  martyr  Pamphilus,  a  copy  of  the  He- 
brew itself.     And  it  was  by  the  Nazarenes  of  Beroea,  a  city  of 
Syria,  who  use  this  book,  that  I  was  enabled  to  make  a  tran- 
script of  it."  ^    Now,  agreeably  to  the  context,  this  "  ipsum  He- 
fcraicum"  can  refer  to  nothing  else  than  the  gospel  of  Matthew. — 
Again  in  his  Dialog,  contra  Pelagianos  we  read  :    "  In  the  Hebrew 
gospel  according  to  the  apostles,  or  as  is  generally  supposed, 
according  to  Matthew,  which  is  indeed  written  in  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  language,  but  with  Hebrew  letters,  which  the  Naza- 
renes use  even  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  found  in  the 

1  Vide  VogePs  Comment.  P.  I.  p.  6.  a.  8. 

2  "  Matthaeus — Evang:tlium  Christi  Hebraicis  Uteris  verbisque  compos- 
uit :  quod  quis  poslea  in  Graecum  transtulerit,  non  satis  certum  est.  Por- 
ro  ipsum  Hebraicum  habetur  nsque  hodie  in  C'jesariensi  bibliotheca,  quam 
Pamphilus  Martyr  studiosissimt;  confecit.  Mihi  quoque  a  iNc^-iraeis,  qui 
in  Beroea  urbe  Syriae  hoc  volumine  utuntur,  describendi  facultas  fuit." 

6 
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library  at  Caesarea,"^  Sic.  Again;  "In  the  gospel  which  the 
Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  use,  which  I  lately  translated  from  He- 
brew into  Greek,  and  which  is  by  most  persons  called  the  au- 
thentic gospel  of  Matthew,"  hcß  Now  as  Jerome  professes^ 
tliat  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  is  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, ipsum  Hebraicum,  authenticum  Matthasi,  juxta  Matthaeum, 
and  yet  himself  quotes  passages  from  the  Nazarene  gospel  which 
are  not  found  in  our  Matthew  ;  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the 
original  text  of  Matthew  was  the  groundwork  of  the  Nazarene 
gospel,  but  that  additions  had  been  made  to  it.  And  as  far  as 
the  text  of  Matthew  was  the  ground  work  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes  or  Hebrews,  it  might  have  been  ranked  by  some 
among  the  homologoumena.  Schmidt  does  indeed  suppose  that 
Jerome  at  first  believed  the  Hebrew  gospel  which  he  transcrib- 
ed and  translated,  to  be  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew ;  and 
that  he  subsequently  changed  his  opinion.  But  if  Jerome,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  the  passages  above  quoted,  in  which  he 
calls  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  "  ipsum  Hebraicum  Matthaei," 
did  transcribe  it  and  had  aheady  translated  it  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  we  learn  from  the  preceeding  passage  in  the  context ; 
it  follows  that  he  must  at  that  time  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  it.  "* 

1  "  In  Evaiig^elio  juxta  Hebracos  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  Syroque  ser- 
mone,  sed  Hebraicis  Uteris  scriptum  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  hodie  Naza- 
reni,  secundum  Apostolos,  sive  ut  plerique  autumant  juxta  Matthaeum, 
quod  et  in  Csesariensi  habetur  bibliotheca,"  etc.  Dial.  cont.  Pelajr.  Lib. 
III.  2. 

2  In  Evangelic  quo  utuntur  Nazareni  et  Ebionitae,  quod  nuper  in  Gra;- 
cum  de  Hebraico  sermone  transtulimus,  et  quod  vocatur  a  plerisque  Mat- 
thaei authenticum,  etc.     Comment,  in  Matt.  XII.  13. 

3  See  the  work  "  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,"  p. 
285  &c.  395,  &c 

4  See  J.  E.  C.  Schmidfs  "Dissertation  on  the  lost  gospels,"  in  Henke's 
Magazine  for  Religious  Philosophy,  Exegesis  &c.  Vol.  IV,  pt  3.  p.  576  &c. 
and  his  Handbuch  der  christlichen  Kirchengeschichte,  pt  I.  p  390  &c.  and 
Historico-critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Test,  pt  I.  Giessen  1804,  p 
111.  On  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the  reader  is  also  referred  to  the 
Dissert,  sup.  cit.  of  the  Magazine,  pt  8.  p.  95—99.  and  in  addition  to  the 
works  there  named  in  p.  9G.  not.  32,  the  following  works  :  Eichhorn's 
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We  would  yet  remark,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Euse- 
bius,  in  his  main  passage  quoted  in  111.  l,to  give  a  general  cata- 
logue of  all  the  homologoumena,  that  is,  of  all  the  writings  of 
Christians  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  ;  (among 
which,  for  example,  the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  must  be  classed; 
for  this  he  elsewhere  also  calls  Ofiokoyovfxev^]  tniGToh]^  •  and  at- co- 
[.ioXoyovf.ievt]  naga  naatv  encaroXtj^  and  OfioXoyovfiivtj  yguqrj'  ^) 
but  his  object  was  to  enumerate  only  those  homologoumena, 
which  belonged  to  the  collection  of  the  books  of  the  JVew  Tes- 
tament, driXoi^iiaui  THE KAINHi:  AIASHKHZ  yQacfai.  But 
the  question  in  this  'place  is  not  what  opinion  had  the  ancient 
Christians  of  the  divine  authority  of  certain  books,  and  accord- 
ing to  what  principles  did  they  decide  on  their  admission  into 
the  canon,  that  is,  into  the  number  of  divine  books  ;  but  our  sole 
object  at  present,  is  to  establish  by  their  testimony  the  position 
that  these  are  genuine  books.  And  most  assuredly  their  testi- 
mony does  establish,  firmly  and  indisputably,  the  fact  that  the 
homologoumena  of  the  New  Testament  are  homologoumena  in- 
deed ;  that  is,  that  they  are  writings  which  are,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  productions  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  ;  and 
that  the  reason  why  they  were  adopted  into  the  number  of  the 
religious  books  of  the  church,  and  received  as  authentic  records 
of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  no  other  than 
this,  that  they  were  universally  believed  to  be  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  those  disciples  of  Jesus  whose  names  they  bear. 


Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  I.  p.  6 — 38.  1804  ;  a  Review  of  this 
lutrod.  in  the  Haller  Literatur  Zeitung  for  1805,  No.  127  ;  Weber's  New 
Investigation  of  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
Tübingen,  1806.     Tubing.  Gelehrter  Anzeigen  1806.  pt.  6.  p.  41  &c. 

1  Euseb.  Ill,  16. 

2  III.  38.  Vide  Vogel's  Program,  sup.  cit.  P.  I.  p.  22  6.  P.  II.  p.  13  s. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5. 

Fragments  of  earlier  writers ;  and  proof  that  they  actually 
regarded  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen 
epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  first  epistle  of  John  and  first  of 
Peter,  as  the  genuine  productions  of  those  disciples  of  Jesu^ 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

Of  these  relics,  some  are  entire  books,  which  were  written 
before  the  time  of  Origen  ;  others  are  single  passages  of  more 
ancient  writers,  which  are  found  as  quotations  in  later  authors, 
especially  in  Eusebius.  Eusebius  himself  informs  us,  ^  that  in 
the  perusal  of  earlier  writings,  he  was  attentive  to  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  them  relative  to  the  several  books  of  the  holy- 
Scriptures  ;  and  that  he  noted,  with  particular  care,  the  passages 
quoted  from  those  books  of  the  Christians  which  belong  to  the  an- 
tilegomena.  Some  of  the  few  written  documents  of  the  earlier 
ciuistian  age,  which  have  been  preserved  entire,  are  of  a  polemi- 
cal nature,  being  directed  against  the  Pagans  or  Jews,  who  were 
but  partially  acquainted  with  the  books  of  tlie  New  Testament ; 
and  others  are  so  small  as  to  contain  but  a  few  pages.  It  would 
therefore  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  we  should  be  able  to 
adduce  many  passages,  from  very  ancient  writings,  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  homologoumena ;  especially,  as  we  shall  appeal  only 
to  those  ancient  writings  of  whose  integrity  we  have  no  doubt ; 
and  even  from  these,  shall  adduce  only  such  passages  as  quote 
the  homologoumena,  not  in  an  indefinite  manner,  but  with  the 
express  mention  of  the  author's  name.  For  such  quotations  as 
contain  passages  of  a  book  of  the  New  Testament,  without  spe- 
cifying the  name  of  the  author,  may  indeed  evince  the  antiquity 
of  the  book,  but  can  never  be  advanced  in  support  of  its  integri- 
ty. These  passages  are  collected  by  Professor  Less,  in  his 
work  entitled  "  Ueber  die  Religion,  ihre  Wahl  and  Bestätigung."^ 

1  Ecc.  Hist.  Ill,  3. 

2  Part  I.  page  503  &c.  On  the  citations  of  the  N.  Test,  contained  in  the 
most  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  vide  Hii»'s  Introduction  to  the  N.  Test, 
part  I.  i  7.  p.  34—38. 
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Among  the  ancient  witnesses  for  the  homologoumena,  who  quote 
them  specifying  the  authors'  name,  are  the  nine  following. 

1.  Pohjcarj),  the  bishop  of  Smyrna  and  disciple  of  St.  John. 
He  ascribes  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  to  Paul.  For  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians, 
he  expressly  states,  that  Paul  wrote  to  them.  In  §  11.  he  quotes 
1  Cor.  6 :  2.  adding  :  sicut  Paulus  docet,  i.  e.  as  we  learn  from 
Paul.  He  elsewhere  makes  quotations  also  from  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  and  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  the  first  of 
Peter,  and  of  John,  but  without  specifying  the  author's  name.  ^ 

2.  PajJias,^  bishop^f  Hierapolis,  quoted  by  Eusebius,*'  tes- 
tifies, that  Mark,  the  disciple  of  Peter,  and  Matthew  recorded 
the  actions  and  declarations  of  our  Lord.  He  says  :^  "Mark, 
who  was  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  made  an  accurate  record  ot 
whatsoever  he  recollected  ;  though  not  in  the  order  in  which 
the  things  were  said  and  done  by  Christ.  He  was  particularly 
careful,  neither  to  omit  any  thing  wliich  he  had  heard,  nor  to 
insert  any  thing  which  was  false.     Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  ^ 

1  On  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  of  Polycarp,  which  is  disputed  by 
many,  see  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt's  Manual  of  the  history  of  the  christian  church 
part  I.  p.  213.  446  «fee.  Schmidt,  in  his  Bibliothek  fur  Kritik  und  Exegese 
des  A.  &  N.  Test.  Vol.  III.  pt.  2.  p.  299—310,  derives  evidence  of  the  ear- 
ly existence  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corintliians  and  Ephesians,  from 
tlie  Epistles  of  Ignatius :  having  first  presupposed,  that  only  the  shorter 
epistles  are  unadulterated,  or  that  what  is  found  both  in  the  larger  and 
smaller  epistles,  is  alone  the  work  of  the  original  author. 

2  [Papias  flourished,  according  to  Cave,  A.  D.  110;  or  as  others  contend, 
about  1 15.  He  is  said  by  Iraeneus,  to  have  been  a  companion  of  Polycarp 
and  one  of  St.  John"'s  hearers.     S.] 

3  Eusebius,  His.  Eccl.  III.  39,  the  end. 

*  3Ja()xog  igfitjffVTijg  TIfTQOv  yevofiivog^  ooa  ffivrjfiovfvafv, 
(xx(jißii)g  f-yfjaipf  ov  /.ifi'ioi  ra^n,  xu,  vno  tov  Xginiov  i]  ley^&fv- 
zu  ?/  nou'/ßevTW — tvog  fnou^auTO  ugovoiav^TOv  fitjd'ev  (oi/  tj)(Ov- 
af  Tiagahnfii'^  ij  xiifvoua&ut  zi  fv  uyxoig. — MuT&aiog  tßQu't'dt 
dt,o.XfKH'i  TU  Xoyia  ovpfyQu^iaxo'  ijgfitjpfvGe  d  uvxu^  oig  t]övpa- 
To,  txuoxog. 

5  That  Xoyia  here  signifies  gospel  or  written  narrative  of  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus,  is  evident  partly  from  the  customary  use  of  the  word, 
and  partly  from  the  corespondence  of  the  Xoyibiv  of  Matthew  with  the 
written  record  of  the  actions  and  declarations  of  Jesus,  made  by  Mark, 
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in  tlie  Hebrew  language,  and  each  one  interpreted  it  as  well  as 
lie  could."  Eusebius  informs  us,  in  the  part  of  his  work  above 
referred  to,  that  Papias  also  made  quotations  from  the  first  epis- 
tle of  Peter  and  first  of  John.  But  it  may  be  questioned  wheth- 
er he  ascribes  them  to  those  apostles  by  a  specific  mention  of 
their  names.  For  Eusebius  asserts,  in  like  manner,  that  Poly- 
carp  quoted  some  passages  from  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  ;  and 
yet  we  learn  from  tJie  epistle  of  Polycarp  itself,  that  the  name 
of  the  author  is  not  annexed  to  the  passages  cited.  ^ 

3.  Justin  Martyr.  ^  From  the  wi'itings  of  Justin,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  gospel  of  Mark  belongs  to  the  apostle  Peter, 
whose  disciple  Mark  was ;  but  that  the  gospel  of  Luke  was  deriv- 
ed from  a  disciple  of  some  apostle,  who,  according  to  collateral 
evidence,  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  apostle  Paul. 
Moreover,  the  unoiiivi]f.iovtvf.i(xTa  tmp  unoaroXuv  or  Memorabilia 
of  the  Apostles,  (the  gospel  to  which  the  aged  Justin  had  been 
accustomed  in  his  own  country,  Samaria,)  presuppose  not  only 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  but  also  the  early  exist- 
ence of  our  gospel  of  Matthew  ;  just  as  the  apocryphal  gospels, 
in  general,  of  which  Justin's  is  one,  are  not  an  evidence  against 
the  antiquity  of  our  gospels,  but  very  clearly  estabhsh  their  age ; 
because  it  is  evident  from  all  the  apocryphal  gospels  which  have 
descended  to  us,  that  their  authors  were  acquainted  with  our 
gospels.  ^  Nor  will  the  fact,  that  Justin  quotes  almost  exclusive- 
ly such  books  as  were  known  in  his  native  country,  (ahhough, 

f'/Quxpf  r«  V710  Tov  Xqiotov  rj  le^'&evTci.  tj  ngaX'OivTCc.    In  the  work 

(of  Dr  Storr)  "  On  the  object  of  St  John's  Gospel,  the  author  proves  that 
^Oyoa  or  Xoyoi  {p'^'\'2l)  is  synonymous  with  res,  p.  250. 

1  Euseb.  IV.  14,     Polycarp,  Epist.  iJJ  I.  II.  VIII. 

'■i  [Justin,  surnamed  the  Ma,-tyr,  was,  as  Methodius  states,  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  apostles  either  in  time  or  virtue.  Fabricius  supposes  he 
was  born  about  A.  D.  89  ;  and  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  is  variously  fixed 
by  the  learned,  from  A.  D.  164  to  168.  He  was  born  at  Sichern  the  well 
known  city  of  Samaria.  S.] 

^  Vide  Paulus'  Supplement  to  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  p. 
SI  &c. 
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in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  doubtless  became  acquainted  with 
other  apostolical  epistles,)  appear  any  longer  strange,  when  we 
recollect  that  none  of  his  works  have  reached  us,  excepting  such 
■as  were  addressed  to  the  enemies  of  his  religion.  For  other 
apologists  of  Christianity,  especially  Tertullian,  rarely  quote  the 
N.  Test,  in  their  apologies  and  polemical  writings,  (except  the 
liislorical  books  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  appeal  in  sup- 
port of  facts,)  yet  Tertullian  often  cites  the  homologoumena  in 
his  other  works.  Had  the  production  of  Justin,  entitled  De 
monarchia  Dei,  reached  us  entire,  in  which,  as  Eusebius  informs 
us,  ^  he  quotes  not  only  Pagan  but  also  Christian  writings,  rug 
Tiag  ri^iv  y^aqag^  i.  e.  our  Scriptures  ;  or  had  his  work  against 
Marcion,  whom  he  could  not  refute  without  a  reference  to  St. 
Paul,  escaped  the  ravages  of  time ;  we  doubt  not  that  we  should 
have  it  in  our  power  to  adduce  Justin  as  a  witness  for  others  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  work  "  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St. 
John,"  ^  the  author  shows  that  the  gospel  which  Justin  used,  and 
which  he  commonly  termed  anonvrif.iovtvfA.uTa  tmv  ccnoaiolojv, 
and  sometimes-^  svayythov^  and  which  Justin  moreover  says 
was  composed  by  apostles  of  Jesus  and  their  followers,  vno  an- 
ootoXmv  h^aov  xat  xoiv  «vrocg  nagaKO^ov&fjoavTCov  avvzeTaj^&at^* 
was  a  Harmony  of  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  gospel 
of  Luke.  The  following  are  the  principal  arguments.  First : 
it  is  certain  that  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  the  groundwork 
from  which  Justin's  gospel  was  composed  ;  and  that  the  latter 
contained  additions,  which  are  not  found  in  any  of  our  gospels ; 
but  which  agree  with  additions  found  in  the  gospel  of  the  He- 
brews ;  as  Stroth  has  proved  in  the  Repertory  of  Biblical  and 
oriental  literature  part  I.  Secondly :  Justin  was  a  native  of 
Palestine,  where  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  current ;  and  it 

1  Lib.  IV.  c.  18.  2  f  69.  p.  363—375. 

3  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  Judaeo,  Justini.  opp.  ed.  Colon,  p.  227. 

4  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  ed.  cit.  p.  331. 
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was  there  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Thirdly  :  the 
name  of  Justin's  gospel,  anofiv7]fAovivi.iuTtt  rwv  anoarokiuvy 
coincides  with  the  appellation  "  Evangeüum  secundum  apostolos," 
by  which  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  is  also  denominated. 
Fourthly  :  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  Justin's  gospel  contain- 
ed many  passages  from  Luke ;  as  Paulus  has  proved  in  his  *'  Ex- 
egetisch-critische  Abhandlungen.  ^  Fifthly :  on  the  contrary,  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  any  passages  from  the  gospel  of  John  were 
inserted  into  the  unofivrjfiovix'fxaru  twv  «TionroAco?/,  the  Memo- 
rabilia of  the  apostles.  Sixthly :  Justin  does  not  quote  the  pas- 
sage Mark  chap.  Ill  verse  17,  from  the  unofivrjfjiovivfiaav  rrnv 
ttnoGToXov^  but  from  the  gospel  of  Mark  itself.  His  words  are  :  ^ 
"  And  when  it  is  said  that  he  (Christ)  denominated  one  of  the 
apostles  Peter,  and  when  this  is  also  recorded  in  his  Memora- 
bilia, together  with  the  fact  that  to  two  odiers,  who  were  brethren, 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  he  gave  the  name  sons  of  thunder"  &c. 
The  word  avrov  must  refer  to  Peter,  and  designate  in  this  case 
the  gospel  of  Mark. 

Stroth  thinks  the  gospel  of  Justin  was  the  same  as  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Hebrews  :  Paulus  regards  it  as  a  Harmony  of  our 
four  gospels  :  Miinscher -^  thinks  it  was  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  to  which  some  additions  were  perhaps 
made  from  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Eichhorn,  who 
collected  the  fragments  out  of  Justin's  gospel  entire,  '*  believes 
that  it  was  formed^  out  of  the  original  gospel;  that  it  resembled 
our  Matthew  in  matter  and  contents,  but  was  earlier  and  less 

1  Page  25,  Tübingen,  1784. 

^  Kui  TO  iinfiv  fxfzMvo^uHfvat  uviov  JJfTQOv  hu  TMv  anoaxo- 
Xmv^  nut  yf-y^juqid^ai  fv  xoig  u-nofA.vr]iAOi>cVfiaGiv  AT'l'OT v,ai  tov- 
TO  fiixa,  xoi'  xat  uWovg  dvo  udfXqovg^  vtovg  Zißfdatov  ovxug,  fie- 
TOOVOfAUxevai  ovo^aii  rov  ßouvffjyeg^  &c.    Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  333. 

3  Haudbuch  der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte,  I  ter  theil,  2te  aufläge, 
Marpurg,  1802  p.  296  &c. 

4  Introduction  to  N.  Test,  part  I.  p.  513  ifcc. 

5  p.  141  &c. 
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perfect.  Schmidt  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  framed  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  our  Matthew,  which  at  that  time  Had  not  fully  acquired 
its  present  form.  ^  The  Reviewer  of  Eichhorn's  Introduction, 
pronounces  Justin's  gospel  to  be  the  gospel  of  Matthew  enlarged 
from  Luke  ;  and  observes,  that  those  additions  in  Justin's  gospel, 
which  are  not  found  in  Matthew  or  Luke,  are  never  marked  as 
quotations.^  Hug  maintains,  that  the  anof.ivt]i.ioi'{VficcTa  of  Jus- 
tin were  the  canonical  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke ; 
and  supposes,  that  Justin's  citation  of  facts  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  not  literal,  but  free  and  unrestrained.  ^  And  finally, 
Feilmoser  endeavours  tcuprove,  that  the  facts  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  mentioned  by  Justin,  in  some  instances  are  not  adduc- 
ed as  citations,  and  in  others  are  narrated  in  terms  which  con- 
tain only  the  sense  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  our  gospels, 
and  may  also  in  some  cases  be  viewed  as  marginal  glosses.'* 

4.  Irenaeus,^  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  in  his  books 
against  the  Gnostic  sects  of  christians,  quotes  very  many  passages 
from  all  the  homologoumena,  and  frequently  specifies  the  names 
of  their  authors  :  only  from  the  epistle  to  Philemon  he  quotes  no 
passage,  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  contents  and  brev- 
ity ofthat  epistle.  As  an  evidence  that  we  do  not  attach  too 
high  importance  to  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  (which  acquires  the 
greater  moment  from  the  fact  of  his  connexion  with  the  churches 

1  Schmidt's  Introduction  to  N.  Test.  J  51.  p.  120  &c.  and  124  note  1. 

2  Hallische  Literatur  Zeitung,  1805,  No.  127. 

3  Einleitung  &c.  i.  e.  Introd.  to  N.  Test,  part  II.  }.  23.  p.  74—80. 

4  Introd.  to  the  books  of  the  New  Covenant,  Inspruck  1810,  i  62.  p.  153 
&c. 

5  [Neither  the  birth  nor  the  death  of  Irenaeus  can  be  determined  with 
precision.  But  "  we  have  good  reason,"  says  Dr  Lardner,  "  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  that  he  was  presbyter  in  the  church  of 
Lyons  under  Pothinus,  whose  martyrdom  occurred  A.  D.  177,  and  that 
he  succeeded  Pothinus  to  the  bishopric  of  that  church."  "  Irenaeus," 
says  the  same  excellent  writer,  "  though  his  writings  may  not  be  free  from 
imperfection,  has  given  such  proofs  of  learning,  good  sense  and  integrity 
in  the  main,  that  all  good  judges  must  esteem  him  an  ornament  to  the 
sect  he  was  of."     Lardner's  Credib.  pt.  II.  B.  I.  c.  17.     S.] 
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in  Asia  Minor,  which  had  shortly  before  been  under  the  care 

of  the  apostle  John,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus  embraced 

some  who  had  been  contemporary  with  the  apostles,)  we  shall 

adduce  a  few  proofs. 

For  Matthew,  see  Lib.  III.  contra  Haereses  c.  9.  §  1,2. 

For  Mark,  the  same.  c.  10,  §  6. 

For  the  gospel  o(  Lnike,  Lib.  III.  c.  10.  §  1.  c.  14.  §  3. 

For  the  gospel  o(  John,  Lib.  III.  c.  11.  §  1.  Compare  the  Re- 
pertory for  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,  part  XIV.  p. 
136  &ic. 

For  the  four  Gospels,  Lib.  III.  c.  1.  §  1.  c.  11.  §  8.  c.  15.  §  1. 

For  the  ^cts  of  the  Apostles,  Lib.  III.  c.  14.  §  1.  c.  15.  §  1. 

For  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  both  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  Lib.  III.  c.  13.  §  1.  c.  16.  §3.  9.  c.  13.  §2.  3. 
Lib.  IV.  c.  26.  §  4. 

For  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians  and 
Colossians,  Lib.  III.  c.  7.  §  2.  c.  13.  §  3.  c.  16.  |  3.  c.  18. 
§3.  Lib.  V.  c.  13.  §2—4.  Lib.  III.  c.  14.  §  1. 

For  both  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Lib.  V.  c.  6.  §  1.  Lib. 
III.  c.  6.  §  5.  c.  7.  §  2. 

For  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  Preface  to  Lib.  I.  §  1. 
Lib.  III.  c.  3.  §  3.  c.  14.  §  1 .  c.  3.  §  4. 

For  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  and  first  of  John,  Lib.  IV.  c.  9.  § 
2.  Lib.  V.  c.  7.  §  2.  Lib.  III.  c.  16.  §  5.  8.  ^ 

The  credibility  of  Irenaeus'  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of 

the  books  of  tlie  N.  Test,  is  vindicated  in  the  New  Apology  for 

the  Revelation  of  St  John,  ^  against  objections  founded  on  some 

unguarded  expressions  contained  in  his  books  against  the  Gnostics. 

In  a  work  published  since  the  appearance  of  the  Apology,  and 

entitled  "  a  Dissertation  on  the  true  and  secure  grounds  of  belief 

1  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  words  of  Irenaeus  in  the  passages  which 
are  here  referred  to,  and  in  which  he  cites  the  individual  books  of  the  N. 
Test,  with  a  specification  of  the  author's  name  ;  as  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute about  them.  They  are  contained,  together  with  others,  in  Camerer's 
Theologischen  und  kritischen  Versuchen,  Stuttgard  1794.  2nd  Disserta- 
tion on  the  canon  of  the  N.  Test.  }  7. 

~  p.  142 — 164.  and  the  work  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  evang.  Geschichic 
Johannis  &c.  p.  89—94,  247—249. 
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of  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus  ;  and  on  the 
probable  origin  of  the  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles," 
Eckermann  has  attempted  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  Irenaeus 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  our  four  gospels.  ^  The  works 
in  reply  to  this  Dissertation  are,  "  Reflections  on  the  origin  of 
the  four  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  ;"^  and  a  communi- 
cation by  Professor  Siiskind,  in  Dr  Flatus  Magazine,"  "^  in 
answer  to  the  question  "  What  were  the  grounds  on  which  Ire- 
naeus received  our  four  gospels  as  genuine  .^" 

Eckermann,  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  attempts  to  inval- 
idate the  testimony  of  frenaeus  by  saying :  "  Irenaeus,  in  the 
first  place,  appeals  in  general  terms,  to  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  apostolical  churches,  from  which  and  on  whose  authority 
the  gospels  were  received.  But  this  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  christian  churches,  is  nothing  but  the  results  of  the  first  coun- 
cils, held  between  A.D.  160  and  170;  and  which  agreed  in 
receiving  our  four  gospels,  because  they  unanimously  believed 
them  coincident  with  the  doctrinal  traditions  of  the  apostolical 
churches,  and  thence  concluded  there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact,  that  these  books  were  actually  the  productions  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  And  since  the  time  of 
these  councils,  the  major  part  of  the  christian  churches  acknowl- 
edged them  as  the  gospels  of  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear.  Secondly  :  Irenaeus  himself  appeals  to  the  coincidence  of 
the  four  gospels  with  the  doctrinal  traditions,  which  were  the  best 
source  and  the  appropriate  criterion  of  the  truth. — Thus  the  force 
of  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  our  gospels  must  at  last 
rest  on  their  coincidence  with  the  oral  tradition  of  doctrines, 
which  came  down  to  them  without  interruption  from  the  lips  of 

1  Theologische  Beyträge  Vol.  V.  pt.  2.   1796.  p.  171—176.  184—197 
comp.  p.  124—135. 

2  "  Stäudlin's  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  religion 
and  morality,"  p.  185—192,  where  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is  vindicated-. 

3  No.  6.  p  95—139. 
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the  apostles.  Irenaeus  does  not  mention  the  churches,  from  which 
an  account  of  the  genuineness  of  our  gospels  was  derived  ;  nor 
does  he  name  any  individuals  who  obtained  such  information 
from  the  lips  of  an  apostle,  or  from  one  personally  acquainted 
with  an  apostle.  It  is  therefore,  impossible  that  such  traditiones 
ecclesiasticae  (traditions  of  the  church)  should  have  any  weight 
before  the  tribunal  of  impartial  historical  criticism.  For  they 
are  too  young  to  afford  valid  evidence  of  such  a  fact :  and  they 
are  moreover  not  only  contradicted  by  learned  critics,  such  as 
Marcion  ;  but  it  can  be  evinced  from  satisfactory  testimony,  * 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  these  written 
accounts  were  not  regarded  as  so  unquestionable  but  that  the 
oral  accounts  of  persons  conversant  with  the  apostles,  were  pre- 
fered  to  them,  as  more  indubitable  sources  of  information." 

The  principal  arguments  by  which  these  objections  of  Eck- 
ermann are  met  in  the  works  above  referred  to,  are  tlie  follow- 
ing. First,  no  passage  can  be  found  in  Irenaeus,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  with  even  the  semblance  of  truth  that  he  re- 
ceived our  four  gospels,  on  account  of  their  coincidence  with  the 
doctrinal  traditions.  Secondly,  the  object  of  Irenaeus,  in  his 
books  against  the  Gnostics,  is  nottoestabhsh  the  genuineness  of 
the  gospels,  but  their  validity.  Their  genuineness  he  presup- 
posed as  admitted ;  for  the  heretics  against  whom  he  was  contend- 
ing did  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels,  but  disputed  the 
authority  of  some  of  them.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Marcion,  the 
assertion  that  he  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels  is  de- 
monstrably false,  as  appears  from  the  most  explicit  passages  of 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  Thirdly,  but  even  admitting  the  fact 
that  Irenaeus  rather  assumes  than  proves  the  genuineness  of  our 

1  The  tfstimony  alluded  to  is  that  of  Papias,  who  says  :  ov  r«  fx  T(x)v 
ßißhojv  Tooovxov  i-if  mqflfiv  vTula/aßapov,  oaov  ra  nugu  Coorjg 
Cf.i')Vi]q  nai  fifvovGr^g  i.  e.  I  did  not  think  that  1  should  be  profited  a? 
nnich  by  what  1  could  learn  from  Avritten  records,  as  by  tlie  oral  iustruc- 
*  ions  of  livings  persons. 
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gospels ;  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  good  historical 
ground  for  this  assumption.  The  assumption  itself  may  there- 
fore, without  doubt,  justly  be  regarded  as  important  historical 
evidence.  Fourthly,  the  hypothesis  that  Irenaeus  received  the 
four  gospels  as  genuine  on  the  authority  of  certain  councils,  rests 
on  a  mere  fiction.  For,  the  supposition  that  the  reception  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  was  agreed  on  in 
the  councils  which  met  between  A.  D.  160  and  170,  and  by 
this  agreement  became  a  dogma  of  the  whole  catholic  church  ; 
is  not  only  utterly  destitute  of  proof,  but  is  in  itself,  in  the  high- 
est degree  improbable.  ^  But  even  if  this  pretended  fact  were 
true,  still  such  a  choice  of  our  gospels  would  be  entitled  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  respect ;  because  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  a  traditionary  opinion  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  gospels, 
which  was  a  mere  unfounded  report  very  recently  sprung  up, 
could  have  been  disseminated  universally  and  without  alteration, 
and  have  exerted  an  influence  on  all  the  provincial  synods  induc- 
ing them  to  make  one  and  the  same  selection  of  books.  ^  Fifth- 
ly, Irenaeus  was  connected  with  several  churches.  At  Lyons, 
in  Gaul,  he  was  first  Presbyter  and  then  Bishop  ;  and  according 
to  Eusebius,  ^  he  and  his  church  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  the  Roman  church.     Irenaeus  attached  peculiar  weight  to 

1  Compare  *•'  Reflections  on  the  origin  of  the  g'ospels  and  Acts  of  the 
apostles,"  in  Stäudlin's  Beyträ^e  Vol.  V.  p.  195—201.  Schmidt's  In- 
troduction to  the  N.  Test,  part  1.  «  13.  "  Montanisra  took  its  rise  soon  af- 
ter the  middle  of  the  2nd  century,  and  in  a  short  time  spread  from  Phry- 
gia  to  Gaul  and  Carthag-e.  Tlie  Montanists  and  their  opponents  could 
certainly  not  have  combined  for  the  purpose  of  raising-  the  same  books  to 
canonical  authority.  But  as  they  both  used  our  gospels,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  have  been  received  as  canonical  at  an  earlier  date.  And  the 
history  of  the  contentions  concerning  the  exact  time  when  Easter  should 
be  kept,  evinces  that  in  the  second  century,  no  synods  possessed  sufficient 
influence  to  effect  a  harmony  of  opinions  among  christians — and  hence  it 
cannot  have  been,  that  to  the  synods  of  this  century  we  are  indebted  for 
the  settling  of  the  canon." 

2  See  the  author's  Dissertation  on  the  Question  "  Did  Jesus  profess  that 
his  miracles  were  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  ?"  in  Flatfs  Mag- 
azine, Vol.  IV.  p,  236  fee. 

3  Hist.  Eccl.  V,  4.  24. 
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the  opinion  of  the  churches  at  Smyrna  and  Ephesus ;   of  the 
former,  because  Polycarp,  who  was  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
John,  and  had  personally  known  him  in  his  early  youth,  {6v  iio- 
^axu/nev  nai  i]fAfig  ev  rrj  n^CDTr]  i^fAWV  »jAfxt«,  ^)  was  bishop  of 
Smyrna ;  and  of  the  latter,  because  the  apostle  John  resided  at 
Ephesus  until  the  time  of  Trajan.^     And  it  is  very  probable 
from  the  passage  referred  to,  as  well  as  from  Euseb.  V.  1 — 3, 
that  even  when  he  resided  in  Gaul,  he  still  was  connected  with 
these  churches  in  Asia  Minor.     He  moreover  sometimes  appeals 
to  the  testimony  of  persons  who  had  personal  intercourse  with 
St.  John  and  other  apostles.  ^     And  consequently,  in  an  age 
only  60  or  70  years  remote  from  the  apostolical,  he  had  abund- 
ant opportunity  to  obtain  satisfactory  and  indisputable  testimony 
on  the  genuineness  of  our  gospels.     And  even  if  he  does,  by 
some  incredible  narratives,  prove  himself  an  injudicious  historian, 
he  may  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  valid  witness 
when  the  subject  of  investigation  is  the  simple  historical  question, 
whether  a  particular  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  acknowl- 
edged  or  assumed  to   be    genuine,  by  persons  and    church- 
es who  must   have    had   a  knowledge  of  the   fact.     Sixthly, 
that  our  gospels  are  supposititious,  can  by  no  means  be  inferred 
with  any  justice  from  the  words  of  Papias,  ov  r«  ;x  tiov  ßißh- 
oiv  TOGOVTOv  fie  oiqalicv  vni^a/ußuvop^oGovTunugaCcoaijgq^^Mvt^g 
nai  (.iffovat^g^  i.  e.  I  thought  I  should  not  be  profited  as  much 
by  what  I  could  learn  from  written  records,  as  by  the  oral  instruc- 
tions of  living  persons  ;  for  which  purpose  this  is  quoted  by 
Eckermann  in  the  extract  given  above.     For  it  would  be  a 
rash  conclusion  indeed  to  infer  from  the  declarations  of  Papias, 
the  universal  opinion  of  the  Christians  of  his  day.     Again ;  the 


1  Iren.  Adv.  Haeres.  III.  c.  3.  i  4.  Compare  the  epistle  of  Irenaeus  to 
i'lorinus,  preserved  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  V.  c.  20. 

"'  Advers.  Haeres.  lib.  III.  c.  3.  }  4. 

^  Adv.  Haereses  L.  II.  c.  22.  i  5.  Lib.  V.  c.  30.  M. 
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very  passage,  ^  part  of  which  is  above  quoted,  contains  a  very 
respectful  and  circumstantial  testimony  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
Papias  does  not  quote  the  gospel  of  St  John,  which  was  very 
probably  published  at  rather  a  late  period  in  Ephesus,  near 
Hierapolis,  where  Papias  was  bishop,  is  very  easily  accounted 
for  ;  because  it  was  the  object  of  Papias  in  composing  his  five 
books,  to  take  his  materials  not  from  written  but  from  oral  ac- 
counts ;  and  because  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  state  anec- 
dotes relative  to  the  origin  of  this  gospel,  as  he  did  of  that  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  since  it  had  been  but  lately  published  in  his 
country.  ^  Finally,  it  is  not  probable  that  Papias  intended  our 
gospels  by  the  written  records,  from  which  he  did  not  anticipate 
as  much  profit  as  from  the  oral  accounts  of  the  contemporaries  of 
the  apostles.  It  is  highly  probable  that  St  John,  when  he  com- 
posed his  gospel  in  Asia  Minor,  presupposed  in  his  readers  a 
knowledge  of  the  other  three  evangelists  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke  ;  as  is  proved  in  the  work  "  On  the  object  of  the  gospel 
history  of  John"  §§  70.  71.  These  three  gospels  then  must  have 
circulated  and  have  been  known  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  conse- 
quently the  object  of  Papias  in  the  composition  of  his  five  books, 
could  not  have  been  to  repeat  those  incidents  and  sayings  of  Je- 
sus which  had  long  been  rendered  familiar  by  those  gospels. 
And  hence,  as  his  professed  object  was  to  collect  accounts  rela- 
tive to  Jesus  which  were  not  yet  generally  known,  he  had  no 
occasion  to  inform  us  that  he  could  make  more  use  of  oral  ac- 
counts than  of  the  written  gospels,  for  the  gospels  contained  no 
such  accounts.  But  this  remark  of  Papias  is  a  favourable  one, 
if  the  idea  which  he  meant  to  convey  was  this  :  that  he  preferred 
obtaining  his  information  personally  from  the  contemporaries  of 

1  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  III.  39. 

2  Vide  the  Dissertation  of  the  author,  in  Flatt's  Magazine  sup.  cit.  &c. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  243  &c.  Vol  XI.  p.  71.  Schmidt's  Introd.  t»  New  Test.  Vol.  I. 
p.  136  Sic. 
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the  apostles,  who  were  yet  hving,  rather  than  from  Apocryphal 
gospels,  whose  authors  were  unknown  and  for  whose  statements 
he  was  not  able  to  vouch. '  But  even  admitting  that  by  written 
tecords  he  actually  meant  our  gospels,  still  his  words  would  not 
express  his  disapprobation  of  them,  but  only  assert  diat  the  oral 
accounts  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  apostles  were  more  inter- 
esting to  him  individually  and  personally  ;  and  how  perfectly 
natural  is  this  in  a  person  who  was  fond  of  anecdotes  !  ^ 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  objections  to  the  testimony  of 
Irenaeus  possess  but  little  force,  and  that  its  validity  remains  un- 
shaken. 

5.  Theophilus,^  of  Antioch,  in  the  second  century.  He 
mentions  John  as  the  author  of  a  gospel ;  ■*  and  he  also  compos- 
ed a  harmony  of  our  four  gospels,  if  we  can  credit  the  words  of 
Jerome.  ^  Theophilus  (he  says)  Antiochenae  ecclesiae  Septi- 
mus post  Petrum  apostolum  Episcopus,  qui  quatuor  Evangel- 
istarum  in  unum  opus  dicta  compingens  ingenii  sui  monu- 
menta  nobis  dimisit,  etc.  i.  e.  Theophilus,  the  seventh  bishop 
of  Antioch  after  the  apostle  Peter,  has  left  us  a  specimen  of  his 
genius  in  his  production,  combining  the  contents  of  the  four 
gospels  into  one  work. 

6.  Athenagoras  of  the  second  century,  ascribes  both  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians  to  an  apostle,  whom  Hermias  calls 
Paul,  in  his  work  against  the  heathen  philosophers  entitled  6ia- 
av^^og  TMP  i'Sb)  qiXoao^Mv^  i.  e.  ridicule  of  the  philosophers 
without  the  church.    Athenagoras,  de  Resurrectione,  ^  says.  It  is 

1  Vide  the  Dissert,  sup.  cit.  in  Flatt's  Magazine  Vol.  IV.  p.  245,  &c. 

2  See  the  dissert,  in  Stäudlin's  Beiträge,  Vol  V.  p.  176,  &c. 

3  [Theophilus  was  the  seventh  bishop  of  Antioch  after  the  apostle  Peter, 
as  Eusebius  informs  us,  and  was  made  bishop  A,  D.  168.  His  predecessors 
were  Euodius,  Ignatius,  Heros,  Cornelius  and  Eros  ;  and  his  death  occur- 
red shortly  after  A.  D.  181.    S.] 

4  L.  II.  ad.  Antolycum. 

5  Epist.  ad  Algasiam  Qnaest.  6. 

6  pa»e  61.  edit.  Coloniensis. 
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therefore  clearly  evident,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  that  this  corruptible  and  dissolvable  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  in  order  that,  being  quickened  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  parts  which  were  separated  and  scattered 
about  every  where  being  again  united,  each  one  may  justly  receive 
the  things  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  ^ 

The  words  to — ucpduQaiav  and  Iva — kuku,  are  taken,  the  for- 
mer from  1  Cor.  15:  53,  the  latter  from  2  Cor.  5:  10. 

7.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  in  the  second  century  makes  very 
copious  citations  from  all  the  homologoumena,  excepting  only 
the  epistle  to  Philemon. 

8.  Tertullian,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  in  the  second  century, 
attributes  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
twelve  epistles  of  Paul,  (which  Irenaeus  also  cites  as  produc- 
tions of  Paul,)  the  epistle  to  Philemon  and  the  first  epistle  of 
Peter  and  first  of  John,  to  the  same  persons  who  are  commonly 
regarded  as  their  authors. 

Tertullian,  of  Western  Africa,^  being  the  most  ancient  Latin 
writer  that  has  reached  us,  is  entitled  to  particular  attention.  ^ 
Among  the  important  passages  for  the  genuineness  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  are  the  following. 

First ;  concerning  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  he  says  :  "  In  the  first  place,  I  consider  it  as  established, 
that  the  productions  termed  the  Gospels,  were  written  by  the 


^  evdrjXov  navTt  to  \fniof.ievov^  oxt  dst  kutu  tov  ano- 
(TtoAoi',  to  (f)  d^  u  q  t  ov  t  0  vt  0  aat  oiaaxedaaxov  e  v  dv- 
a  u  o  &  tt  I   aq.'&ccQaiav,   iva  Ccionott]'&evTO}v  e'i  avaaraaioig 

TOiV    ViKQOid^evTMV    KUt,    nuXlV    iVCO&SVTMV    TMV    Hf/^MQlO^lfVMV,  t] 

nat  nuvrri  diulelvf.ifvo)v  i  ic  aßt  o  g  nontGrjTat  dcxaicog^  « 
8 1  a  TOV  a  (a  nax  0  g  i  n^a^  e  v^  eix  6  ay  a'&  u  e  tx  e  xa- 
y.a. 

2  Sclimidt  sup.  cit.  p.  26. 

3  Compare  "  Hänlein's  Manual,  being'  an  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  Erlan- 
gen, 1794,  part.  I.  p.  85—87. 
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apostles,  to  whom  the  Lord  liimself  committed  this  charge  of 
publishing  the  Gospel ;  but  if  companions  of  the  apostles  were 
aJso  concerned  in  them,  they  nevertheless  did  not  act  alone,  but 
in  conjunction  with  the  apostles,  and  following  them  as  guides  ; 
because  the  publications  of  the  disciples  of  the  apostles  might 
be  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  ambitious  views,  if  the  authori- 
ty of  their  instructors,  yea  even  that  of  Christ  himself,  which 
made  their  instructors  apostles,  did  not  support  them.  In  a 
word  we  are  taught  the  faith  by  the  apostles  John  and  Matthew, 
and  it  is  confirmed  to  us  by  their  disciples  Luke  and  Mark."^ 
In  Another  passage  he  says  :  "  In  short,  if  it  is  evident  that 
that  is  the  more  true  which  is  the  more  ancient,  and  that  the 
more  ancient  which  is  from  the  beginning,  ajid  that  from  the  be- 
ginning which  was  derived  from  the  apostles  ;  then  it  will  in  like 
manner  be  evident,  that  what  the  apostolical  churches  held  as 
inviolably  sacred,  they  received  from  the  apostles. — I  assert 
therefore,  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  I  defend  ^  to  the  ut- 
most, was  from  its  first  publication,  in  possession  of  these 
(churches) ;  and  not  only  of  the  apostolical  (churches)  but  also 
of  all  which  are  united  with  them  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
faith. — The  same  authority  of  the  apostolical  churches  supports 
also  the  other  Gospels,  which  we  have  Hkewise  received  through 
them,  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  them ;  namely  the 
Gospels  of  John  and  of  Matthew :  and  likewise  that  of  Mark, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Peter,  whose  interpreter  Mark  was.     And 


1  Conslituimus  in  primis,  evangclicum  instrumentum  Apostolos  auctores 
habere,  quibus  hoc  munus  evan;^elii  promulgaüdi  ab  ipso  Domino  sit  itn- 
positum ;  si  et  apostolicos,  non  tamen  solos,  sed  cum  apostolis,  et  post 
apostolos  ;  quoniam  praedicatio  discipulorum  suspecta  fieri  posset  de 
gloriae  studio,  si  non  assistat  illi  autoritas  magistrorum,  imo  Christi,  quae 
magistros  apostolos  fecit.  Denique  nobis  fidem  ex  apostolis  Johannes  et 
Matthaeus  insinuant,  ex  opostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus  instaurant."  Lib. 
IV.  adv.  Marcionem,  c.  2. 

2  He  defended  the  unadulterated  Gospel  of  Luke  against  the  spurioui 
»te  of  Marcion. 
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thus  the  digest  of  Luke  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Paul ;  for  it  is 
customary  to  ascribe  to  the  teachers,  what  their  students  publish- 
ed."^  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  quoted  by  Tertullian  un- 
der the  title  of  Acta  Apostolorum,^  and  Commentarius  Lucae.^ 
Eckermann,  who  quotes  ^  this  testimony  of  Tertullian  for  the 
genuineness  of  our  Gospels,  makes  an  attempt  to  invalidate  its 
force.  He  says  :  ^  "  Before  such  an  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  the  apostolical  church  can  possess  any  weight,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  specifically  stated,  that  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion preserved  in  some  particular  church,  Luke  did,  at  a  spe- 
cified time,  deliver  the  Gospel  into  the  hands  of  that  church ;  or 
that  some  friend  of  Luke,  seehig  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the 
apostles  in  the  hands  of  Luke,  heard  him  declare,  with  his  own 
lips,  that  he  actually  wrote  them,"  &,c.  But  the  principal  ground 
on  which  Tertullian  builds  all  that  he  says,  is  this :  "  The  testimo- 
ny of  the  church  must  be  regarded  as  infallible  ;  and  she  has 
decided  in  favour  of  the  four  Gospels.  The  truth  of  the 
traditionary  opinion  of  the  apostolic  churches  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  apostles  were  their  first  teachers;  as  though  it 
would  follow  that  after  the  lapse  of  1 50  years,  every  thing  in 
th^m  were  still  apostolic."  ^ 

In  opposition  to  this,  the  author  of  "  Reflections  on  the  origin 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  apostles"^  remarks,  that  Tertullian 

1  In  summa,  si  constat,  id  verius,  quod  prius,  id  prius,  quod  et  ab  initio, 
ab  initio  quod  ab  Apostolis,  pariter  utique  constabit,  id  esse  ab  apostolis 
traditum,  quod  apud  Ecclesias  apostolorum  fuerit  sacrosanctum. — Dico 
itaque  apud  illas  (ecclesias),  nee  solum  jam  apostolicas,  sed  apud  uni- 
versas,  quae  illis  de  societate  sacramenti  confoederantur,  id  evangelium 
Lucae  ab  initio  editionis  suae  stare,  quod  cum  maxime  tuemur.  Eadem 
auctoritas  ecclesiarum  Apostolicarum  caeteris  quoque  patrocinabitur  evan- 
geliis,  quae  proinda  per  illas  et  secundum  illas  habemus,  Johannis  dico  et 
Malthaei :  licet  et  Marcus  quod  edidit,  Petri  affirmatur,  cujus  interpres 
Marcus.  Nam  et  Lucae  digestum  Paulo  adscribere  solent  ;  capit  ma- 
gietrorum  videri  quae  discipuli  promulgarint.''  Lib.  IV.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  5. 

2  Adv.  Marc.  V.  1.  3  De  Jejunio  c.  10.  ^  Sup.  cit.  202—205. 
5  Sup.  cit.  204  &c.                 6  Stäudlin's  Beyträgen,  Vol,  V.  p.  192  &c. 
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appeals,  not  to  the  doctrinal,  but  the  historical  tradition  of  the 
churches,  which  the  apostles  founded,  and  to  which  tliey  com- 
mitted their  writings.  This  the  whole  connexion  shows.  In  this 
very  context,  he  says  :  "  We  have  also  the  support  of  the  church- 
es of  John  ;  for  although  Marcion  rejected  the  Revelation  of 
John,  the  whole  succession  of  bishops  from  the  beginning,  \vill 
testify  that  John  was  the  author."  ^  In  order  to  prove  that  the 
Marcionite  Gospel  of  Luke  is  spurious,  he  remarks  in  the  same 
passage  :  "  But  Marcion's  (Gospel  of  Luke)  is  unknown  to  most 
persons ;  and  it  is  known  to  none,  but  as  originating  widi  him."~ 
Of  the  other  Gospels  he  says  :  "We  have  received  them  from  the 
apostolical  churches,  and  have  precisely  their  text  of  them."* 
It  appears  therefore  that  there  is  nothing  said  relative  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  apostolical  churches  in  favour  of  the  Gospels ;  but 
of  the  transmission  of  those  writings,  which  they  originally  re- 
ceived as  the  productions  of  the  aposUes,  unaltered,  to  other 
churches.  The  passage  of  Tertullian  cited  below  ^  may  also 
be  consulted  as  proof  that  he  refers  to  historical  tradition.  ^  But 
Eckermann  has  himself  retracted  the  above-mentioned  objections 
against  the  force  of  the  tradition  of  the  church,  in  the  preface  to 
his  work  entitled  "  Explanation  of  all  the  obscure  passages  of 
the  New  Testament."  ^  He  says :  "  The  fact  can  admit  of 
no  dispute,  that  in  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  it 
could  be  known,  which  reputed  writings  of  an  apostle  were  gen- 
uine and  which  were  spurious.     And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 

1  Habemus  et  Johannis  ecclesias  alumnas.  Nam  etsi  Apocalypsimejus 
Marcion  respuit,  ordo  tarnen  episcoporum  ad  originem  recensus  in  Johan- 
netn  stabil  autorem. 

2  Marcionis  vero  (Evangelium  Lucae)  plerisque  nee  notum  ;  nullis  no 
tum,  ut  non  eodem  natum. 

3  Habemus  per  ecclesias  apostolicas,  et  secundum  illas. 
^  De  praescript.  haereticorum,  c.  36. 

5  Compare  Flatt's  Magazine,  Vol.  IX.  p.  31—33. 

6  Vol.  I.  p.  VII. 
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which  places  the  integrity  of  the  witnesses  for  the  genuineness  of 
our  canonical  Gospels  in  the  clearest  light,  that  there  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  but  two  Gospels  composed  by  apostles,  and  two 
others  composed  by  disciples  of  apostles.  Had  the  names  un- 
der which  they  were  submitted  to  the  world,  been  fictitious, 
why  were  not  all  the  Gospels  ascribed  to  apostles,  rather  than 
to  persons  who  had  only  been  their  scholars  f" 

One  other  objection  raised  against  the  validity  of  historical 
tradition  as  supporting  the  homologoumena,  is  this  :  that  in  the 
earliest  times,  tradition  supported  as  genuine  and  apostolical 
some  books  which  were  afterwards  proved  to  be  supposititious ; 
and  therefore  it  can  possess  no  weight  in  the  balance  of  histor- 
ical investigation,  A  reply  to  this  objection  the  reader  will 
find  in  Flatt's  Magazine.  ^ 

Secondly,  as  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  first  to  Timothy, 
and  those  to  the  Galatians,  the  Romans,  Ephesians  and  the  Colos- 
sians,  are  quoted,  by  Tertullian,  De  pudicitia,  c.  13 — 19.  The 
second  epistle  to  Timothy  is  cited,  in  Scorpiacum  contra 
Gnosticos,  c.  13.  The  epistle  to  Titus,  in  Praescriptiones 
haereticorum,  c.  6.  And  that  to  the  Philippians,  in  the  fifth 
book  against  Marcion,  c.  20.  And  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
fifth  book,  the  epistles  of  Paul  are  frequently  quoted. 

The  same  book,  c.  21.  contains  a  remark  relative  to  an  epis- 
tle, w^iich,  though  Philemon  is  not  named  in  the  text,  could 
have  been  no  other  than  that  addressed  to  him.  "  This  epis- 
tle alone  was  shielded  by  its  brevity  from  the  falsifying  hands  of 
Marcion.  Yet  it  is  strange,  as  Marcion  received  this  epistle  to 
an  individual,  that  he  should  reject  the  two  to  Timothy  and 
the  one  to  Titus. "^ 

1  Stück  IX.  s.  2—47. 

2  Soli  huic  epistolae  brevitas  sua  profuit  ut  falsarias  manas  Marcionis 
evaderet.  Miror  tarnen,  cum  ad  unum  hominem  literas  factas  receperit 
(Marcion,)  quod  ad  Timotheum  duas,  et  unam  ad  Titum,  recusaverit. 
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The  first  epistle  of  Peter  is  cited,  in  Scorpiac.  c.  12.  14. 
and  the  first  epistle  of  John,  de  pudicitia,  c.  19.  In  addition  to 
these  passages,  we  will  insert  that  above  mentioned,  contained 
in  his  Praescript.  Hcereticorum,  c.  3G.  "  Pass  through  all  the 
apostolical  churches,  in  which  the  seats  of  the  apostles  are  still 
filled,  and  in  which  their  genuine  ^  epistles  are  pubhcly  read, 
by  which  their  voice  continues  to  sound,  and  their  countenances 
are  still  exhibited.  Is  Achaia  nearest  to  you  ?  Corinth  is  not 
distant.  If  you  are  but  little  removed. from  Macedonia,  Philip- 
pi  is  there.  If  you  can  go  to  Asia,  you  have  there  Ephesus. 
But  if  you  adjoin  Italy,  Rome  is  at  hand."^ 

Fragments  of  Caius,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  According  to  Eusebius,"^  Caius,  attributed  thirteen  epis- 
tles to  Paul  j  whom  he  terms  {le^ov  anoarolov)  the  holy  apostle. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

The  internal  evidence  is  wholly  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  the  JVetv  Testament  : — they  contain  nothing  incon- 
gruous with  the  age  or  other  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  written. 

Michaelis  has  clearly  shown,  that  the  style  of  the  books  of 


^Schmidt  (Introd.  N.  Test.  II.  30.)  doubts  whether  the  autographs  of 
the  apostolical  epistles  be  meant  here.  Hug,  (Introd.  I.  93)  thinks  the 
phrase  "  literae  authenticae"  signifies  genuine  unadulterated  epislles  ;  and 
appeals,  in  support  of  this  signification  of  the  word  authenticus,  to  the  pas- 
sage de  raonogamia,  c.  11.  [The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Works,  v.  II.  p. 
167 — 8.  ed.  8vo.)  expresses  his  opinion  thus  :  "  Tertullian,  by  '  authen- 
tic letters,'  does  not  mean  the  original  epistles.  Nor  does  he  mean  let- 
ters in  their  original  language.  But  by  authentic,  he  seems  to  mean  cer- 
tain, well  attested  ;  the  Greek  word  is  so  used  by  Cicero  :  and  by  aulhen- 
ticae  literae  we  are  not  to  understand  authentic  letters  or  epistles,  but 
'■scriptures  ;'  so  the  word  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  rendered."  And  in 
support  of  each  of  these  propositions,  he  as  usual  adduces  his  reasons.    S.] 

2  "Percurre  ecclesias  apostolicas,  apud  quas  ipsae  adhuc  cathedrae  apos- 
tolorum  suis  locis  praesidentur,  apud  quas  authenticae  literae  eorum  re- 
citantur,  sonantes  vocem,  repraesentantes  faciem.  Proxima  est  tibi  Achaia: 
habes  Corinthum.  Si  non  longe  es  a  Macedonia,  habes  Philippos.  Si 
potes  in  Asiam  tendere,  habes  Ephesum.  Si  autem  Italiae  adjiceris,  habes 
Romam. 

3  Hist-.  Eccl.  VI.  30. 
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the  New  Testament  is  an  internal  proof  of  their  genuineness  ;^ 
and  he  has  proved,  that  the  historical  data  of  the  New  Testament 
accord,  even  in  the  most  minute  circumstances,  with  the  history 
of  the  time  in  which  they  were  said  to  be  written.^  He  has  like- 
wise answered  several  objections,  derived  from  the  actual  or  ap- 
parent contradictions  between  other  historians,  especially  Jose- 
phus,  and  the  narratives  of  the  New  Testament.  Compare  on 
this  subject,  the  very  complete  enumeration  of  the  internal  evi- 
dences for  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  in 
Hanlein's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,^  and  inKleuker's 
"  Full  investigation  of  the  evidences  for  the  genuineness  and 
credibility  of  the  original  records  of  Christianity."'*  These  inter- 
nal evidences  for  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  compressed  into  a  narrow  space,  in  Griesinger's 
Introduction  to  the  books  of  the  New  Covenant;^  and  select  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  may  be  found  in  Hug's  Introduction.^ 

The  Gospels  of  J\Iattheiv  and  J\Iark,  like  the  other  Gospels, 
contain  nothing  which  can  be  regarded  even  as  an  inferential, 
negative  proof  of  their  spuriousness.  Eckermann,  in  his  "  The- 
ologische Beiträge"  "  has,  indeed,  attempted  to  prove  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  not  genuine,  by  internal  evidence.  But  his  ar- 
guments are  refuted,  in  the  "Reflections  on  the  origin  of  the 
four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;"®  and  in  the  Dis- 
sertation of  Storr,  on  the  question  :  "  Did  Jesus  represent  his 
miracles  to  be  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  .^"  ^ 

1  Introduction  to  N.  Test.  «  4.  10.  11.  12. 

~  See  also  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  N.  Test.  p.  8 — 25. 

3  Pt.  I.  0  3—6.  p.  41—70.  4  Vol.  I.  and  vol.  III.  pt.  I.  p.  32—104. 

5  p,  7.  8.  Stuttgard,  1799.  6  Pt.  J.  f  3—5. 

7  Pt.  II.  in  the  two  Dissertations :  "  Did  Jesus  consider  signs  and  mir- 
acles as  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  ?" — and,  "On  the  sure  grounds 
of  belief  in  the  principal  facts  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  on  the  probable 
origin  of  the  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

8  Staudlins  Beiträge,  vol.  V.  p.  156—163. 
"^  Flatt's  Mag.  pt.  IV.  p.  234  &;c. 
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The  principal  objections  of  Eckerniann,  together  with  the 
answers  to  them  contained  in  these  dissertations,  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Objection  1.  The  illiterate  disciples  of  Jesus  could  not  well 
have  possessed  any  skill  in  writing.  Matthew  alone,  having 
been  a  publican,  may  have  been  an  exception. 

Reply.  We  have  no  authority  for  asserting  that  the  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  were  wholly  unable  to  write ;  although  their  art- 
less narratives  may  prove  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
artificial  rules  of  composition."^  Again ;  they  may,  hke  Paul, 
"have  dictated  their  works  to  others,  who  served  as  their  amanu- 
enses.^ Moreover,  Eckermann  is  inconsistent  with  himself;  for 
he  admits  that  the  groundwork  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke 
and  John,  like  that  of  the  Acts  of  die  Apostles,  was  the  composition 
of  those  very  men ;  though  he  supposes  they  were  re-written  at 
a  subsequent  period,  and  much  enlarged  by  spurious  additions.^ 

Objection  2.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, there  was  no  necessity  for  written  records  of  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus. 

Reply.  The  inference  of  the  non-existence  of  a  thing  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  unnecessary  is,  in  general,  not  legitimate.'* 
But  the  contrary  fact  has  been  proved  by  Griesinger,  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,  p.  99,  and  by  Eichhorn,  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  I.  p.  3.  who  state  the 
causes  why  such  a  written  record  was  necessary.  Again  ;  must 
the  apostles  be  supposed  to  have  provided  only  for  cases  of  ab- 
solute and  indispensable  necessity  ?  May  there  not  have  been 
many  christians,  who  were  desirous  of  possessing  circumstantial 
narratives  of  the  hfe  of  Jesus  .''     The  opponents  of  Christianity, 

1  Stäudlin's  Beiträ°^e,  sup.  cit.  p.  156  Sic. 

2  Flatus  Mag.  sup.  cit.  p.  250.     Släudlin's  Beiträge,  p.  157. 
aStäudliii's  Beit.  sup.  cit.  Flail's  Mag.  p.  249. 

4  Staudlin's  Beiträge,  p.  157. 
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even  in  the  apostolical  age,  may  have  rendered  it  necessary,  on 
many  accounts,  to  commit  to  paper  the  history  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus. 

Objection  3.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  both 
dissertations  of  Eckermann,  that  the  principal  ground  on  which 
he  builds  his  hypothesis  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  this  :  The  Gospels  are  not 
written  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  his  immediate  disciples  ;  for 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  would  not,  by  any  means,  have  belief  in 
their  doctrines  founded  on  signs  and  miracles.  Now  as  there 
are  passages  in  the  Gospels,  in  which  signs  and  miracles  are  pre- 
sented as  proofs  of  the  divine  mission.of  Jesus,  e.  g.  Matt.  11: 
20—24.  2—6.  Mark  16:  11,  18.  Luke  10:  13,  &ic.  John  2: 
11,  23.  6:  26  ;  we  must  believe  that  all  such  passages,  and  in- 
deed, whatever  is  either  itself  miraculous,  or  is  confirmed  solely 
by  miracles,  are  the  additions  of  later  christians,  who  altered 
and  corrupted  the  publications  of  Matthew,  Luke  and  John, 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Reply.  Without  recurring  to  either  the  internal  or  external 
proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  the  principal  facts  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  (the  truth  of  which  Eckermann  admits)  would 
themselves  lead  us  to  conclude,  a  priori,  not  only  that  Jesus 
himself  believed  in  the  extraordinary  agency  of  God,  but  that 
he  would  refer  his  hearers  to  miracles  and  signs  as  proofs  of  his 
divine  mission.  Consult "  Philosophical  and  historico-exegetical 
Remarks  on  the  Miracles,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  pt.IIL  §  35 — 
3S.  Moreover,  the  assumption  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
would  not  have  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  to  be  founded 
at  all  on  miracles,  is  false  :  nor  does  a  single  one  of  the  passa- 
ges which  Eckermann  adduces,  afford  the  least  ground  for  such 
an  assertion.  Compare  the  dissertation  "  Did  Jesus  declare 
his  miracles  to  be  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  ?"  in 

Flatt's  Mag.  pl^  IV.  <^  3—5. 
9 
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Again,  if  every  thing  miraculous  in  the  history  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus  contained  in  our  Gospels,  originated  with  superstitious 
christians,  who  first  appeared  ahout  the  close  of  the  first  centu- 
ry ;  how  comes  it  that  our  Gospels  obtained  such  a  general  re- 
ception throughout  the  christian  church  ?  Or  if  it  was  a  univer- 
sal mania  for  miracles,  which  produced  this  effect;  how  comes 
it  that  some  churches  at  least  did  not  prefer  one  or  other  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  in  which  the  biography  of  Jesus  is  still  more 
replete  with  miracles  ?  And  if  the  much  older  fact,  that  Mat- 
thew, Luke  and  John  left  certain  books  behind  them,  was  known 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  ;  how  happens  it  that 
the  far  more  recent  fact,  of  the  revision  and  enlargement  of  them, 
was  at  the  same  time  unknown  ?  And  why  was  not  the  least  re- 
ference made  to  it,  when  our  Gospels  were  universally  received 
as  canonical  ?  ^ 

Objection  4.  If  Matthew  had  himself  written  the  Gospel  which 
bears  his  name,  he  would  certainly  have  given  us  more  of  those 
excellent  and  instructive  discourses  of  Jesus,  which  are  now 
found  only  in  Luke  and  John. 

Reply.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  Matthew,  to  in- 
sert into  his  Gospel  those  things  which  he  omitted  and  which  are 
found  in  the  other  Gospels.  See  this  proved  in  the  work  "  On 
the  Object  of  the  evangelical  history  of  John,"  §  62,  64,  and 
in  Staudlin's  Beiträge,  p.  166. 

For  a  literary  view  of  the  late  works  and  dissertations,  in 
which  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  either  dis- 
puted or  proved,  by  internal  and  external  evidence,  consult 
Wegscheider's  Complete  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John, 
Göttingen,  1806.  p.  78,  he.  and  Eichhorn's  Introduction  to  the 
New  Test.  Vol.  II.  p.  239.  ed.  1810.  The  latter  work  contains 
likewise  a  refutation  of  the  latest  objections,  as  advanced  by  Clu- 

1  Vide  the  Dissertation  quoted,  in  Flatt's  Ma».  4.  p.  237—239. 
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dius  in  his  "  Uransichten  des  Christenthum's,"  p.  50 — 89,  Al- 
tonae,  1808. 

The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  contain  clear  internal  ev- 
idence, from  which  the  positive  inference  may  be  made,  that 
the  former  was  written  by  Matthew,  and  the  latter  by  a  disciple 
of  Peter.  The  internal  mark  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which 
supports  the  opinion  that  Matthew  is  the  author,  is  the  narrative 
which  he  gives  of  his  own  call  to  the  apostolic  office,  chapter  ix. 
9 — 13.  This  subject  is  discussed  in  the  work  "On  the  Object 
of  St.  John,"  p.  355  and  303.  In  the  latter  passage,  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  insertion  of  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  re- 
ception of  Matthew  into  the  number  of  the  twelve,  and  of  other 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  in  a  Gospel  which  touches  so 
seldom  on  the  earlier  history  of  the  other  Apostles,  is  best  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact,  that  Matthew  himself  is  the  author  of  this 
Gospel. 

Several  internal  marks,  which  prove  that  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  Peter,  are  stated  in 
Dissert.  I.  in  Libror.  N.  T.  Historicorum  aliquot  loca,  (Opusc. 
Academica,  Vol.  III.  p.  10.)  and  in  the  works  there  men- 
tioned. Thus,  notice  is  taken,  p.  60  &-c.  of  the  fact,  that  Peter 
is  distinguished  in  the  16th  verse  of  Mark  III,  by  a  deviation 
from  the  particular  construction  of  the  sentence  which  was  com- 
menced in  V.  14,  and  afterwards  continued  from  v.  17  to  19: — 
that  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  out  of  its  proper  place, 
still  he  is  not  mentioned  expressly  as  the  first : — the  circumstance 
that,  in  Mark  8 :  29,  merely  the  confession  of  Peter  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  answer  of  Jesus  (Matt.  16: 17 — 19.)  which  re- 
flects such  honour  on  Peter,  omitted : — the  fact  that  Mark,  in 
imitation  of  Peter,  (Acts  1:21,)  begins  his  account  with  the  bap- 
tism of  John : — and  p.  64,  note  107,  it  is  observed,  that  Mark 
only  (chap.  8:  22 — 26.)  gives  the  history  of  the  blind  man  of 
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Bethsaida,  the  birth  place  of  Peter,  (John  1:45.)  which  may  on 
that  account,  have  been  more  interesting  to  him.  Compare 
Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  pt.  II.  §  27.  p.  90 
he.  where  the  passages  Mark  1:  36.  5:  37.  13:  3.  16:  7,  are 
considered  with  reference  to  this  point. 

Tlie  EngHsh  divine,  Dr  Paley,  in  liis  Horae  Paulinae,  pub- 
hshed  in  1790,  advances  a  new  and  pertinent  argument  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  and  for  the  credi- 
bility oi  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  founded  on  their  reciprocal 
relations  and  references  to  each  other,  which  were  evidently 
the  effect,  not  of  premeditation  and  design,  but  of  accidental 
coincidence.^ 

Objections  have  been  made  by  late  WTiters,  draum  from  in- 
ternal circumstances  ; 

1.  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  2d  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians,  in  Schmidt's  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  pt.  I.  §  112. 
note  e.  p.  256,  &c.  Compare  in  refutation,  the  remarks  in  Tu- 
bing, gel.  Anzeigen,  No.  26.  p.  205,  1807. 

2.  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  epistle  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  in  Schleiermacher's  "  Critical  Letters  on  the  reputed 
first  epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,"  Berlin,  1807.  See  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  against  Schleiermach- 
er's objections,  in  the  Tübinger  gelehrten  Anzeigen,"  1807, 
No.  54. — and  Planck's  "  Remarks  on  the  first  epistle  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  in  reference  to  the  Critical  Letters  of  Prof.  Fr. 
Schleiermacher,"  Göttingen,  1808.  —  and  Hug's  Introd.  to  N. 
Test,  part  II.  §  102.  p.  258— 263.— and  Wegscheider's  "  Pas- 
toral letters  of  the  apostle  Paul,"  part  I.  Göttingen,  1810, 
p.  9,  he. 

3.  Against  the  integrity  of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  m 
Cludius  "  Uransichten  des  Christenthums,"  p.  296 — 303.    Al- 

1  This  work  was  translated  into  German  by  Henke,  Heltnstädt,  1797. 
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tonae,  1808.  Compare  In  refutation,  the  Programma  of  Aiigus- 
ti,  entitled  :  Nova,  q  ä  primae  Petri  epistolae  authentia  impug- 
natur,  hypothesis  sub  examen  vocatur.   Jenae,  1808. 

4.  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  epistle  of  John,  in 
Lange's  "Writings  of  John,"  part.  lU.  Weimar,  1797,  p.  4 — 13, 
where  the  writer  confesses,  that  these  doubts  can  have  no 
weight,  when  compared  with  the  unanimous  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity. Compare  in  reply,  what  is  said  in  Eichhorn's  Introd. 
Vol.  II.  p.  281,  on  the  internal  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  epistle. 

Supplementary  note. — On  the  origin  and  reciprocal  rela- 
tion of  the  first  three  Gospels. 

Consult  the  work  "  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John," 
<5.2,  p. 235  &:c.  "Dissert.  I.  inlibrorum  N.  T.  historicorum  al- 
iquot locos"  (Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  62  Sic.)  and  the  "Pro- 
gramma de  fonte  Evangeliorum  Matthaei  etLucae,"  1794.  On 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  different  views  concerning  the 
origin  and  reciprocal  relation  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  see 
Hänlein's  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  Vol.  II.  pt.  2.  Griesinger's  Litrod. 
to  N.  T.  p.  19,  35  ;  Herbert  Marsh's  Dissertation  on  the  origin 
and  composition  of  the  three  first  canonical  Gospels,  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  notes  and  additions  to  Michaelis'  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  translated  into  German  by  Ernst  Frederick 
Charles  Rosenmüller,  Göttingen,  1803,  p.  137 — 331  ;  and  Vo- 
gel on  the  origin  of  the  first  three  gospels,  in  Gabler's  "  Journal 
for  select  theological  Literature,"  Vol.  I.  pt.  I.  p.  1 — 65,  1804. 

The  principal  opinions  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  first 
three  Gospels,  which  have  of  late  been  advocated,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  That  the  three  evangelists  copied  from  one  another. 
The  opinions  are,  that  either, 

Matthew  wrote  first ;  and  Mark,  when  composing  his  Gos- 
pel, had  Matthew's  before  him ;    and  Luke  had  Matthew's  and 
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Mark's.     See  Hug's  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  Vol.  II.  p.  51 — 133. 
Or: 

Mark  formed  his  Gospel  wholly  from  the  two  others.  See 
Griesbach's  "  Commentatio,  qua  Marci  evangehum  totum  e 
Matthaei  et  Lucae  Commentariis  decerptum  esse  monstratur." 
P.  I,  II,  Jenae,  1789,  90,  printed  in  Commentt.  Theolog.  Ed. 
Velthusen,  Kuinöl,  Vol.  I.  Paulus'  Commentary  on  the  first 
three  Gospels,  and  Introductionis  in  N.  T.  Capita  Selectiora, 
Jenae,  1799.  No.  IV.  In  the  latter  dissertation,  the  wTiter  sup- 
poses that  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  composition  of  their  Gos- 
pels, had  used  detached  and  scattered  Greek  accounts  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  same  were  used  in  part  by  both.  Or : 

Mark  wrote  his  gospel  first ;  and  Matthew  and  Luke  made 
use  of  it.  This  opinion  is  stated  in  some  of  the  writings  above 
referred  to.  The  similarity  between  Luke  and  our  Greek 
Matthew  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  the  Greek 
translator  of  Matthew  made  some  use  of  Luke.  See  "  On  the 
Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,"  p.  360.      Or : 

Lmke  wrote  first ;  and  Mark  availed  himself  of  Luke's  Gos- 
pel ;  and  Matthew  of  both  the  others.  See  Vogel,  sup.  cit.  p. 
34,  Sic. 

n.  The  Evangelists  derived  their  Gospels  from  one  or  more 

common  sources,    Aramaean  or  Greek ;  such  as  an  original 

Gospel,  or  different  editions  and  translations  of  it.    Several  more 

recent  modifications  of  this  hypothesis,    (which   refer  to  the 

number  or  nature  or  language  of  these  sources,  and  to  the  use 

made  of  them  by  the  evangelists,)   are  found  in  the  following 

works  ; 

In  Hanlein's  Introduction  to  N.  Test.  sup.  cit.  p.  270,  &z;c. 

In  Marsh's  Dissertation  on  the  origin  and  Composition  of  the 
first  three  Gospels,  p.  284,  &;c.  of  Rosenmiiller's  transla- 
tion.^ 

1  And  in  the  original  English  work,  Bishop  Marsh's  Michaelis,  Vol.  III. 
part.  2.  p.  361,  &c. 
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In  Eichhorn's  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  Vol.  I.  1804.  See  also  the 
Reviews  of  this  Introduction,  in  the  "  Tübinger  gelehrten  An- 
zeigen," for  1805,  Nos.  18  —  20.  p.  137—156.  and  in 
the  "Haller.  Lit.  zeitung,"  for  1805,  No.  127,  &ic.  See 
also  Hug's  Introd.  part.  I.  p.  63,  &;c. 

In  Schmidt's  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  part.  I.  §  37—43.  Several 
critical  remarks  on  the  views  which  have  been  entertained 
of  the  relation  of  our  Gospels,  are  contained  in  §  24 — 43. 

In  Gratz's  "  New  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,"  Tübingen,  1812. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

The  testimony  of  the  earliest  heretics  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
homolog  ownena. 

The  genuineness  of  the  homologoumena  was  acknowledged, 
even  by  those  heretics  of  the  earliest  ages  to  whose  interest  the 
authority  of  these  books  was  extremely  prejudicial ;  for  they 
sought  refuge  in  arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  odious  passages ; 
and  did  not  presume  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the  books. 
Among  the  Gnostics,  for  instance,  there  were  some  sects  who 
admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  distorted  their  meaning  by  their  explanations,  and  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  giving  an  allegorical  turn  to  all  the  de- 
clarations of  the  apostles.  Irenaeus  says:  "So  great  is  the  certain- 
ty in  regard  to  our  Gospels,  that  even  the  heretics  themselves 
bear  testimony  in  their  favour ;  and  all  acknowledging  them, 
each  endeavours  to  estabhsh  from  them  his  own  opinion."^  He 
adds  :  "  But  all  the  others,  (except  the  aforementioned  Marci- 
onites,)  being  pufi:ed  up  by  science  falsely  so  called,  do  indeed 
acknowledge  the  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  but  pervert 
them  by  their  interpretations."^     They  moreover  accused  the 

1  "  Tanta  est  circa  Evangelia  hac  firmitas,  ut  et  ipsi  haeretici  testimo- 
nium reddant  eis,  et  ex  ipsis  eo;rediens  unusquisque  eorum  conetur  suam 
confirmare  doctrinam."  Irenaeus,  Lib.  III.  c.  11.  i  7. 

2  Reliqui  vero  omnes,  falso  scientiac  nomine  inflati,  Scripturas  quidem 
confitentur,  interpretationes  vero  convertuut.  Ibid.  c.  12.  i*  12. — Compare 
Schmidt's  observations  upon  the  Commentary  of  the  Gnostic  Heracleon 
oa  the  Gospel  of  John ;  in  his  Introd.  to  N.  T.  part  I.  p.  238. 
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writers  of  the  New  Testament  of  accommodation,  when  they 
were  pressed  by  individual  passages.  "  These  lying  sophists 
assert,  (says  Irenaeus,)  that  the  apostles  hypocritically  dispensed 
their  instruction  according  to  the  capacity  of  their  audience, 
accommodating  their  answers  to  the  prejudices  of  the  inquirers; 
teaching  the  illiterate  such  things  as  would  gratify  their  igno- 
rance, fostering  the  indolence  of  the  lazy,  and  cherishing 
the  errors  of  the  deluded ;  — and  to  those  able  to  compre- 
hend the  ineffable  Father,  they  explained  the  deep  mysteries 
of  religion  by  parabolic  and  figurative  representations  :  so  that 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  did  not  (according  to  their  views) 
teach  truth  as  it  is,  but  hypocritically  and  in  accommodation 
to  the  dispositions  of  men.'" — And  in  chap.  12.  <§,  6,  where  Ire- 
naeus utters  similar  sentiments  relative  to  this  Gnostic  theory  of 
accommodation,  he  makes  the  following  impressive  remark : 
"  Superfluous  and  in  vain  would  the  advent  of  our  Lord  appear, 
if  he  came  to  tolerate  and  cherish  the  former  erroneous  opin- 
ions of  men  respecting  God."^  The  Valentinians,  one  of  the 
Gnostic  sects,  were  particularly  attached  to  the  Gospel  of  Jolin.^ 
But  it  appears  they  had  also  our  other  Gospels,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Luke,  or  at  least  an  abridged   and  perhaps  an 

1  '-'■  Dicunt  hi,  qui  vanissimi  sunt  Sophistse,  quod  apostoli  cum  hypoc- 
rlsi  fecerunt  doctrinam  secundum  audientium  capacitatem,  et  responsi- 
ones  secundum  interrograntium  suspiciones,  coccis  ccEca  confabulantes 
secundum  coecitatem  ipsorum  ;  lan^uentibus  autem  secundum  lauguo- 
rem  ipsorum,  et  errantibus  secundum  errorem  eorum  ; — his  vero,  qui  in- 
nominabilem  Patrem  capiunt,  per  parabolas  et  senigmata  inenarrabile  fe- 
cisse  mysterium  :  itaque  non,  quemadmodum  ipsa  habet  Veritas,  scd  in 
hypocrisi,  et  quemadmodum  capiebat  unusquisque,  Dominum  et  Aposto- 
lus edidisse  magisterium.'"  Iren.  L.  III.  c.  5.  ^  1. 

2  "  Superfluus  autem  et  inutilis  adventus  Domini  apparebit,  si  qui- 
dem  venit  permissurus  et  servaturus  uniuscujusque  olim  in-ifam  de  Deo 
opinionem. — See  also  Carus  :  Historia  antiquior  Sententiarum  Ecclesiae 
Grtccae  de  Accommodatione  Christo  imprimis  et  Apostolis  tributa,"  Lipsiae, 
179J,  i  16. 

3  Irenaeus  says  :  "  Hi  autem  qui  a  Valentino  sunt,  eo,  quod  est  secun- 
dum Johannem,  (evangclio)  plenissine  utentes.  kc.  L.  III.  c.  7.  M  1.  In 
the  work  ''  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  .John,"  p.  52,  it  is  remarked, 
that  the  Valentinians  probably  derived  many  forms  of  expression  from  the 
Gospel  of  John,  which  were  unknown  to  the  elder  Gnostics. 
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adulterated  copy ;  as  we  learn  from  Origen  and  Irenaeus. 
The  latter,  ( after  having  adduced  several  parts  of  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  which  are  contained  only  in 
Luke,)  says :  "  And  many  other  things  which  are  found  in  Luke 
alone,  are  made  use  of  by  both  JMarcion  and  Valentinus  :"  ^ — 
"  and  consequently,  they  must  either  adopt  the  other  contents  of 
Luke,  or  reject  these  also."~  And  Origen,  in  reply  to  the  ob- 
jection of  his  opponent,  "  that  some  of  the  christians  altered  the 
Gospel  in  three  or  four  different  ways,  in  order  to  evade  objec- 
tions ;"  makes  these  remarks  :  "  I  know  of  none  who  adultera- 
ted the  Gospel  except  the  followers  of  Marcion,  and  of  Valen- 
tinus, and  as  I  suppose  those  of  Lucian."^  It  likewise  appears, 
that  to  the  original  number  of  the  gospels,  they  added  another, 
termed  "  the  Gospel  of  truth  :"  for,  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  boasted  of  having  more  Gospels  than  the  catholic  church  ; 
as  Irenaeus  informs  us  they  did  :  "  The  followers  of  Valentinus 
produce  their  own  wi'itings ;  and  boast  of  the  possession  of 
more  Gospels  than  really  exist.  Nay  to  such  a  pitch  has  their 
audacity  risen,  that  to  a  production  of  their  own,  which  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  apostolical  Gospels,  they  have  given  the 
name  of  The  Gospel  of  truth. "^  And  it  seems  that  Valenti- 
nus, like  Marcion,  received  the  writings  of  Paul ;  from  which 

1  Et  alia  multa  sunt,  quae  inveniri  possunt  a  solo  Luca  dicta  esse,  qui- 
bus  et  Marcion  et  Valentinus  utuntur.  Lib.  III.  c.  14.  §  3. 

2  "  Necesse  est  igitur,  et  reliqua  quae  ab  eo  (Luca)  dicta  sunt,  recipe- 
re  eos,  aut  et  his  renuntiare.  Ibid,  i  4.  And  at  the  end  of  this  section,  af- 
ter having  again  spoken  of  the  Valentinians  and  the  Marcionites  and  es- 
pecially of  the  former,  he  adds  :  Si  autem  et  reliqua  suscipere  cogentur, 
intendentes  perfecto  evangelio  et  apostolorum  doctrine,  opportet  eos  poe- 
nitentiam  agere. 

^  fifTaxc(gu'§uvrag  06  to  evuyyiXiov  aXlovg  ovtt  oidu^  t]  rovg 
ano  MaQYUiavog^  nat  rovg  ano  Ovulevrivov^  oiftcci  de  xat  rovg  auo 
AOVKCCVOV,  Contra  Celsum  L.  II. }  27. 

4  Hi  vero  qui  a  Valentino  sunt,  suas  conscriptiones  proferentes,  plura 
habere  gloriantur  quam  sint  ip«a  evangelia.  Si  quidem  in  tantum  pro- 
cesserunt  audauciae,  ut,  quod  ab  his  non  olim  conscriptum  est,  veritatis 
evangelium  titulent,  in  nihilo  conveniens  Apostolorum  evangeUis. 

10 
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the  Gnostics  are  said  to  have  taken  proofs  in  support  of  their 
system.^  For  Irenaeus  distinguishes  Valentinus  and  Marcion, 
from  another  sect  who  rejected  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul.^ 
TertuUian  says,^  that  Valentinus  appears  to  have  used  the 
whole  collection  of  New  Testament  books  ;  and  to  have  spared 
those  which  Marcion  had  lacerated.  His  only  complaint  is, 
that  Valentinus  perverted  their  meaning.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

The  genuineness  of  the  homologoumena  acknowledged  by  the 
earlier  heretics. 

The  earlier  heretics  made  alterations  and  erasions  in  the 
homologoumena  ;  but  acknowledged  the  genuineness  of  these 
books.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Marcion,  a  very  an- 
cient witness,  who  decidedly  maintained  that  ten  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles were  genuine  ;  but  asserted  that  alterations  and  interpola- 
tions had  been  made  in  them,  by  some  christians  who  were  in- 
clined towards  Judaism.  Accordingly,  he  undertook  the  task 
of  restoring  them  to  their  primitive  form  ;  and  actually  publish- 
ed what  he  regarded  as  an  improved  edition  of  them.^  He  be- 
lieved the  Gospel  of  Luke  to  have  been  written,  not  by  Luke,  but 
by  the  apostle  Paul :  and  this  too  he  undertook  to  improve. 
Now  the  very  fact,  that  Marcion  regarded  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
which  he  used,  as  a  production  of  Paul ;  evinces  the  existence  of 
an  earlier  opinion,  that  Luke  was  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  And 
this  opinion  it  was,  in  connexion  with  the  passage,  Coloss.  4: 14. 
where  Paul  mentions  the  salutation  of  "  Luke  the  beloved  phy- 

1  Irenaeus,  L.  III.  c.  2.  i  1.  and  c.  7.  i  1,  remarks  that  the  Gnostics  ap- 
pealed to  both  passages  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  2:  4.  and  2  Cor.  4:  4. 

2  Advcrs.  Haeres.  L.III,  c.l4.  {  3,4.  and  c. 15.  J  1.  Eadem  autem  dici- 
mus  iterum  et  his,  qui  Paulum  apostolum  nou  cognoscunt  &c. 

^  -De  praescriptionibus,  c.  ^Q. 

4  See  Hug's  Introduction,  pt.  I.  p.  72,  &c. 

^  Semleri  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  Capita  Selecta,  T.  I.  p.  17.  43.  On 
the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  256 — 260. — Introduction  to  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  p.  LI.  Tübinger  gel.  Anzeigen,  p.  175  &c.  1795. 
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sician,"  together  with  other  similar  statements,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  thought  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  alluded  to  by  Paul, 
when  he  speaks  of  his  Gospel,  Gal.  2:  5, 7, 14,  and  in  other  pas- 
sages. The  unfounded  opinion,  that  Paul  participated  in  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  arose^  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  evayythov  in  the  words  of  Paul,  (Rom. 
2:16.  and  16:25.)  aatcc  to  ivayyehov  f.wv^  i.  e.  according  to 
my  Gospel ;  for  it  was  customary,  early,  to  appropriate  the 
word  evayysXiov  to  biographies  of  Christ.  Hence  it  was  infer- 
red, that  Paul  must  have  left  a  biography  of  Christ ;  and  as  there 
was  none  exltant  under  his  name,  and  as  it  was  evident  from  the 
Acts  of  the  apostles,  (16:20  k,c.)  and  from  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
(Col.  4:  14.  2  Tim.  4:  11.)  that  Luke  was  his  confident ;  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  was  therefore  termed  Paul's  Gospel.  Accord- 
ingly, Eusebius  remarks  :  "  It  is  said,  that  Paul  referred  to 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  when  he  used  the  expression,  '  accord- 
ing to  my  Gospel,'  as  if  he  were  writing  concerning  a  Gospel  of 
his  own."^  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  a  customary  saying,  that 
Mark's  Gospel  sprung  from  the  sermons  of  Peter,  and  Luke's 
Gospel  from  those  of  Paul.  ^  Thus  Irenaeus  says :  "  Mark 
himself,  who  was  the  scholar  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  writing  what  Peter  announced.  And  Luke, 
the  follower  of  Paul,  recorded  the  Gospel  which  Paul  preach- 
ed."'* Such  observations  would  not  have  become  current,  had 
it  not  been  well  known  that  Gospels  were  extant  bearing  the 
names  of  Mark  and  Luke. 

1  See  "  On  the  object  of  John,"  }  54,  56. 

^  qpacfi  ^f,  0)?  ap«  rov  Kara  Aqvkuv  evayyehov  fivi]f^ovv(ip  o 
Tlavlog  tt())-&fv^  ontjt/iytcc  mg  nfgt  id'iov  xtvog  tvayyaXiov  y(jaq)b)v 
eleye'  xara  to  ivayyiXiov  ^ov^  Hist.  Eccl.  III.  4. 

3  Compare  Schmidt's  Introd.  pt.  I.  p.  50. 

4  Marcus  discipulus  et  interpres  Petri,  et  ipse  quse  a  Petro  annuntiata 
erant  per  scripta  {eyyQa(f(x)g)  nobis  tradidit.  Et  Lucas  sectator  Pauli, 
quod  ab  illo  preedicabatur  evangelium  in  libro  condidit.  Adv.  Haereses,  L. 
HI.  c.  1.  i  1. 
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Supplementary  note. 
On  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  aud  the  different  hypotheses  concernin»  it. 

The  various  and  opposite  hypotheses  concerning  the  Gos- 
pel of  Marcion  are  the  following  :^ 

First,  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  differed  ^  from  our  Gospel  of 
Luke,  but  was  related  ,to  it  in  its  origin. 

Loffler  expresses  his  opinion  thus  :  "  The  Gospel  of  Mar- 
cion was  probably  not  an  adulterated  copy  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
but  a  distinct  one ;  which,  in  some  sections  coincided  with  Luke 
even  verbatim,  but  in  others,  was  so  different  from  it,  especially 
in  the  arrangement  and  selection  of  its  narratives,  that  altliough 
they  were  distinct  Gospels,  both  were  derived  from  the  same 
primitive  source."  See  his  "  Dissertatio  :  Marcionem  Pauli 
epistolas  et  Lucae  evangelium  adulterasse  dubitatur,"  1788,  in- 
serted in  the  Commentt.  Theol.  edit,  a  Velthusen,  Kuinol,  et 
Ruperti,  Vol.  1.  No.  6. 

J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  in  his  Manual  of  christian  ecclesiastical 
History,  Vol.  1.  p.  263  &c.  ed.  1801,  observes  :  "  The  Gospel 
of  Marcion  appears  to  have  been  a  distinct  Gospel,  which  had 
no  other  relation  to  that  of  Luke,  than  that  which  the  first  three 
Gospels  yet  extant  bear  to  each  other." — And  in  his  Introd.  to 
N.  Test.  Vol.  1.  p.  131,  he  says:  "Marcion's  Gospel  may  ei- 
ther have  proceeded,  principally,  from  the  same  sources  from 
which  that  of  Luke  was  derived  ;  or  it  may  itself  have  been  one 
of  those  sources." 

Eichhorn  says,  in  his  Introduction  to  N.  Test.  Vol.  l.p.  141. 
76,  "  The  Gospel  of  Marcion  belongs  to  the  same  principal 
branch  of  the  original  trunk  of  our  three  canonical  Gospels  and 

1  See  the  work,  "On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,"  p.  255,— and  i 
4.  Illust.  1.  of  this  work. 

2  Semler,  in  his  Proleg.  in  Epist.  ad  Galatas,  p.  16,  says  :  Marcion  apud 
suos  tantuna  usus  fuit  Evangelio  unico,  quod  non  omuino  conveniebat  cum 
illis  quatuor  (evangeliis.) 
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of  all  the  lost  Gospels,  to  which  the  Gospel  of  Luke  belongs. — 
The  same  Gospel,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Marcion  in  a  very 
unfinished  state,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  and  to  have  served  as  its  groundwork.  And, 
if  the  copy  which  reached  Luke,  was  not  more  finished  and 
comprehensive  than  Marcion's  Gospel,  it  was  Luke  himself  who 
gave  it  greater  comprehensiveness  and  a  better  form  ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  other  sources  which  he  possessed,  brought  it  to 
hs  present  state."  Compare  Gabler's  Journal  for  select  Theo- 
log.  Literature,  Vol.  3.  No.  1.  p.  67. 

Feilmoser,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  books  of  the  N.  Test, 
p.  153.  Inspruck,  1810,  remarks:  "Marcion  used  one  of  the 
imperfect  narratives,  which  were  extant  before  Luke  wrote,  (1: 
1 — 4.) :  Luke  also  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  same  doc- 
ument in  the  composition  of  his  gospel." 

Secondly,  Marcion's  Gospel  was  an  abbreviated  and  revi- 
sed copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

It  was  a  revised  copy,  which  may  have  approximated  near- 
er to  the  genuine  original  Gospel  of  Luke,  than  our  canonical 
copy.  See  Corrodi's  "  Attempt  to  shed  light  on  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Canon."  pt.  2.  p.  174. 

The  conjecture,  that  it  was  the  genuine  original  Gospel  of 
Luke,  was  advocated  by  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt  in  his  Dissertation 
on  "  The  genuine  Gospel  of  Luke."^  He  subsequently  re- 
nounced the  hypothesis  ;  but  it  was  again  supported  by  Charles 
Christian  Ludwig  Schmidt,  in  the  "  Repertory  for  biblical  Lit- 
erature kc.  part  I.  p.  58  Sic.  1803.  See,  in  refutation  of  this 
hypothesis,  Siiskind :  Symbolarum  ad  illustranda  quaedam 
evangeliorum  loca,  P.  II.  p.  3 — 37,   1803. 

Marcion's  Gospel  and  our  Luke,  may  have  been  different  re- 
visions of  the  original  Luke.     Hanlein,  in  his  "  Manual  Intro- 

1  Heuke's  Magazine   for  Religious  Philosophy  and  Exegesis.    Vol.  6, 
pt.  3.  p.  468—520,  1796. 
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auction  to  the  New  Testament,"^  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  "  IMarcion's  Gospel  must  have  been  an  ancient, 
abbreviated  recension — probably  one  in  use  before  his  time,  in 
his  native  country — of  that  text,  which  somewhat  altered  and 
more  full,  was  in  possession  of  the  Catholic  Church,  under  the 
name  of  Luke's  Gospel.  Perhaps  Luke  was  himself  the  author 
of  two  editions  of  his  Gospel ;  the  first  more  concise,  which  he 
used  as  a  text-book  in  his  public  discourses  on  the  history  of 
Christianity ;  the  other  more  prolix,  whicli  he  delivered  to  The- 
ophilus,  or  to  a  number  of  hellenistic  readers,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  desire  of  possessing  a  historical  work,  which  should  em- 
brace the  oral  as  well  as  written  evangelical  traditions.  In  this 
case,  if  the  first  of  these  copies  was  delivered  by  Luke  to  some 
layman  or  small  church,  in  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  different  parties,  before  the 
other  apostolical  Gospels  appeared  ;  and  was  circulated  among 
them  anonymously,  yet  under  the  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul ; 
and  several  years  afterwards,  the  second  and  more  full  copy  was 
introduced  into  the  larger  catholic  churches  from  Achaia,  Antio- 
chia,  Caesaraea  or  Alexandria  ;  these  circumstances  would  ac- 
count, satisfactorily,  for  the  difFerence  between  the  copies,  and 
for  the  attachment  of  each  party,  orthodox  and  heretical,  to  its 
own  recension  ;  and  also  for  the  reciprocal  charges  of  corrupt- 
ing the  Gospel,  without  supposing  either  party  guilty  of  inten- 
tional and  actual  falsification  of  their  copy.  The  diverse  ac- 
counts of  Theophiius'  place  of  residence,  and  of  the  place  where 
Luke's  Gospel  was  composed,  and  whence  it  was  first  promul- 
gated, afford  some  countenance  to  the  supposition  of  a  dupli- 
cate recension." 

Thirdly,  Marcion's  Gospel  was  a  compilation,  made  up  of 
extracts  from  the  other  evangelists,  and  especially  from  Luke. 

1  Part  2.  p.  376  &c.  Erlangen,  1800. 
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See  Griesbach's  Historia  textus  graec.  epistolarum  Paulinarum, 
Spec.  I.  Sect.  III.  §  8.  p.  92.  Paulus,  in  his  "  Supplements 
to  the  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,"  p.  36.  Lübeck,  1808,  re- 
marks :  "  It  is  evident  from  Tertullian,  (adv.  Marcion,)  that 
Marcion  formed  an  abstract  of  the  Gospels  and  epistles,  in  which 
lie  (wisely)  omitted  every  thing  that  was  to  be  explained  only 
by  a  reference  to  Jewish  customs,  or  that  harmonized  with  the 
former  prevalent  views,  in  order  that  such  things  might  not  be 
publicly  read  to  his  anti-Judaizing  people." 

Fourthly^  Schelling,  in  his  Dissert,  de  Marcione  PauUina- 
rum  epistolarum  Emendatore,  (Tubingen  1795,)  attempts  to 
make  it  appear  probable,  that  the  Fathers,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian 
and  Epiphanus,  never  saw  Marcion's  copy ;  and  that  TertuUian 
in  particular,  set  down  as  Marcion's  falsifications,  all  the  appa- 
rently suspicious  readings  and  glosses  which  he  found  in  his  own 
copy ;  and  in  some  places,  merely  conjectured  what  Marcion 
must  have  omitted  in  order  to  support  his  system."  Compare 
the  objections  to  this  hypothesis,  in  the  "  Tübinger  gel.  Anzei- 
gen," No.  60.  1795. 

Fifthly,  Bolten  in  liis  "  Translation  of  Luke's  account  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  with  notes,"  1796,  Preface,  §  8 — 11,  con- 
siders the  deviations  of  Marcion's  Gospel  of  Luke  from  the 
commonly  received  copy,  as  deducible  from  the  following  three 
sources :  1 .  Many  of  them  are  slight  variations,  such  as  occur  in 
other  MSS.  and  in  the  translations  and  citations  of  the  Fathers. 
2.  Several  accounts  contained  in  our  Luke,  were  omitted  by 
Marcion  and  his  followers,  either  because  they  regarded  them 
as  the  spurious  additions  of  another  hand,  or  because,  not  be- 
lieving the  divine  origin  of  Luke's  Gospel,  they  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  subject  his  accounts  to  the  ordeal  of  their  crit- 
icism.    3.  The  doctrinal  views  of  Marcion  affected  in  some 
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measure  certain  passages,  because  he  doubted  the  divine  origin 
and  the  infallibility  of  Luke. 

The  following  are  the  principal  arguments,  adduced  in  the 
works  above  cited,  to  vindicate  Marcion  from  the  charge  of 
adulterating  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  especially  die  Gospel  of 
Luke : 

1 .  The  accusation  of  his  having  adulterated  the  New  Tes- 
tament, advanced  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  originated 
partly  from  want  of  information,  and  partly  from  suspicion  and 
injustice  towards  the  heretics. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  alterations,  which  the  Fathers  and  partic- 
ularly TertuUian  cite  from  the  canon  of  Marcion,  are  of  such  a 
kind,  as  Marcion  would  not  have  made  with  a  view  to  favour 
his  doctrinal  pecuharities.  And,  from  the  well  known  pene- 
tration of  Marcion,  it  would  be  unaccountable,  if  he  really  un- 
dertook to  model  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  accordance  with  his 
own  views,  why  he  suffered  so  many  passages,  which  are  un- 
favourable to  them,  to  remain. 

3.  The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John  might,  with  much  less 
alteration,  have  been  made  to  favour  his  Gnostic  philosophy, 
more  directly,  than  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

4.  Marcion's  Gospel  had  not  the  name  of  its  author  prefixed 
to  it,  as  TertuUian  himself  informs  us.^  And  the  Fathers  only 
inferred,  from  the  similarity  of  Marcion's  Gospel  to  that  of 
Luke,  that  the  former  was  an  adulteration  of  the  latter.  Ter- 
tuUian expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Marcion  appears  to  have  se- 
lected Luke  from  among  our  evangehsts  to  be  lacerated."  - 
"  He  endeavoured  to  represent  as  corrupt  the  genuine  Gospels, 
winch  were  published  with  the  names  of  the  apostles  or  their 

1  L.  IV.  contra  Marcionem,  c.  2.    "  Marcion  Evangelic  suo  nullum  ad- 
scribit  autorem." 

2  Ex  his  commentatoribus,  quos  habemus,  Lucam  videtur  Marcion  ele- 
^i?se,  quam  caederet,  Lib.  IV.  cent.  Marc.  c.  2. 
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scholars,  (Mark  and  Luke,)  that  he  might  transfer  to  his  own 
Gospel  that  authority  vvhicli  he  wrested  from  them."^  In  like 
manner  Irenaeus  says  :  "  Älarcion,  rejecting  the  whole  Gospel, 
still  glories  in  having  a  Gospel  :"^  i.  e.  he  sets  his  Gospel  in  op- 
position to  the  four  Gospels  of  the' Catholic  Church. 

In  reply  to  these  hypotheses  and  objections, 
The  following  arguments  are  advanced,  in  the  writings  of  the 
author  of  this  work,  in  the  Review  of  Schelling's  dissertation 
contained  in  the  Tub.  gel.  Anzeigen,  No.  60,  for  1795,  in 
Siiskind's  Symbb.  ad  illustranda  quaedam  evangeliorum  loca.  P. 
II.  p.  3  etc.  in  Hug's  Introd.  to  N.  Test,  part  I.  p.  64 — 66.  and 
in  Arneth's  tract,  "  On  Marcion's  acquaintance  with  our  New 
Testament  canon,  and  on  his  Gospel  in  particular,"  Lintz,  1809. 
Reply  to  obj.  1.  Both  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  confidently 
assert,  that  some  things  were  omitted  in  the  copy  of  Marcion. 
The  former  says  :  "  Marcion  and  his  followers,  have  underta- 
ken to  mutilate  the  Scriptures ;  some  books  indeed  they  rejec- 
ted entirely,  but  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  epistles  of  Paul 
they  mutilated,  and  then  pronounced  what  themselves  had  spa- 
red to  be  genuine."^  And  again  :  "  Marcion  gave  his  followers 
a  fragment  of  the  Gospel.  And  he  cut  to  pieces  the  epistles 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  same  manner,"  &lc.^     And  :  "  Cur- 


1  "  Conuititur  ad  destruendum  statum  eorum  evangeliorum,  quae  pro- 
pria et  sub  Apostolorum  nomine  eduntur,  vel  etiam  Apostolicorum,  ut  sci- 
licet fidera  quam  illis  adimit,  suo  conferat."  Ibid.  c.  3. 

2  Marcion,  totum  rejiciens  evangelium,  pariter  gloriatur  se  habere 
evangelium.  Advers.  Hsereses,  III.  c.  11.  }  9. 

3  Marcion,  et  qui  ab  eo  sunt,  ad  intercidendas  conversi  sunt  scripturas, 
quasdam  quidem  in  totum  non  cognoscentes,  secundum  Lucam  autem 
evangelium,  et  epistolas  Pauli  decurtantes,  haec  legitima  esse  dicunt,  quae 
ipsi  miuoraverunt.  Irenaeus,  III.  c.  12.  i  12. 

4  "  Marcion  particulam  evangelii  tradidit  suis.  Similiter  autem  et  apos- 
toli  Pauli  epistolas  abscidit."  L.  I.  c.  27.  }  2. 

11 
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tailing  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  they  boast  that  they  have  a  Gospel."* 
Now  it  is  certain,  and  admitted  even  by  those  who  would  ab- 
solve Marcion  from  the  charge  of  adulteration,  that  some  of  the 
omissions  do  favour  the  views  of  this  heretic.  Such  for  exam- 
ple, was  the  omission  of  Coloss.  1:15,  16  ;  concerning  which, 
the  declaration  of  Tertullian  (adv.  Marcionem,  V,  19,)  "  haec 
Marcioni  displicere  oportebat,"  does  not  imply  that  Marcion 
merely  omitted  that  text  5  for  immediately  after  he  says  :  "quae 
Marcion  detraxit,"  i.  e.  which  Marcion  severed  from  his  copy.^ 
Such  too  was  the  omission  of  the  first  chapters  of  Luke,  from 
ch.  I — IV:  31  ;  for  Marcion's  Gospel  does  not  begin  until  the 
31st  verse  of  ch.  IV.^  It  has  indeed  been  asserted,  in  the  "Dis- 
sertation on  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Luke,"^  that  the  omission  of 
the  first  chapters  of  Luke  seems  contrary  to  the  interest  of  an 
opposer  of  the  Jewish  Christians ;  because  the  account  of  the 
conception  of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  rests  exclusive- 
ly ^  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  subsequently  became  one  of  the 
prime  discriminating  doctrines  between  the  Jewish  Christians 
and  those  who  adhered  to  Paul :  but  in  the  work  on  the 
"  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,"^it  is  remarked,  that  this  omis- 
sion accorded  perfectly  well  with  the  system  of  Marcion,  who 
denied  the  humanity  and  birth  of  Jesus,  as  is  evident  from  Ter- 
tullian, contra  Marcion.  IIL  2.  9.  Compare  Siiskind,  1.  c.  p.  19 
—22. 

It  would  be  a  groundless  conclusion,  to  infer  that,  because 
Tertullian  does  not  specify  more  important  omissions  in  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion,  therefore  no  more  existed.     Tertullian  him- 

1  "  Hoc  quod  est  secundum  Lucam  evaug-elium  decurtantes,  g-loriantur 
se  habere  cvang^elium,"  Lib.  III.  c.  14.  iJ  4.  See  also  many  passages  in 
TertuUian's  five  books  against  Marcion. 

2  Coiup.  Tubing-,  gel.  Anzeigen.  No.  60,  for  1795. 

3  Turtullian  adv.  Mar.  L.  IV.  17. 

4  Henke's  Magazine,  Vol.  5.  pt.  3.  p.  485  &c. 

5  See,  in  contradiction  of  this  assertion,  Matt.  1: 18.  ^  p.  260. 
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self  asserts  the  contrary.  He  says  that  his  object  was,  to  confute 
Marcion  with  what  occurred  in  his  own  Gospel :  and  he  states, 
that  he  passed  unnoticed  many  omissions  in  it.  Thus  he  says  : 
"  It  is  evident,  from  our  entire  copy  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, how  many  chasms  Marcion  chose  to  make  in  it.  I  will 
avail  myself  only  of  such  passages  against  him,  as  through 
negligence  or  blindness  he  omitted  to  expunge."^  It  is  there- 
fore not  true,  as  seems  to  be  supposed  in  the  dissertation  of 
Lößler,-  that  he  promises  to  adduce  in  the  sequel,  other  speci- 
mens of  such  omissions  ;  for  he  merely  appeals  to  the  fact,  that 
a  comparison  of  Marcion's  Gospel  with  our  entire  copy,  would 
present  them  ;  and  says  that  he  will  use  such  passages  as  were 
destructive  of  Marcion's  system,  and  yet  were  retained  in  his 
Gospel.  "  Here  again,  I  leap  over  a  very  large  chasm  in  the 
mangled  Scriptures ;  and  seize  upon  a  subsequent  passage 
found  in  Marcion's  text."^  And  "(Marcion)  erased  some  things 
which  militated  against  his  opinion  and  were  in  favour  of  the 
Creator, — [i.  e.  which  proved  that  the  God  who  sent  Christ,  is  re- 
ally the  Creator  of  the  world;  which  tenet  Marcion  denied,  S.] 
— pretending,  that  they  were  interpolations  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Creator  ;  but  whatever  accorded  with  his  views,  he  retained. 
These  I  will  collect,  and  to  these  adhere ;  provided  they  are  in 
our  favour,  and  confute  the  presumption  of  Marcion.  Then  it 
will  appear,  that  the  same  heretical  blindness  expunged  the  for- 
mer and  retained  the  latter.  Thus  the  design  and  form  of  my 
work   will  be  preserved,  when  its  basis  is  admitted  by  both 


1  Quantas  foveas  in  ista  vel  maxime  epistola  (ad  Romanos)  fecerit,  au- 
ferendo,  quse  voluit,  de  nostri  instrumenti  integritate  parebit.  Mihi  suffi- 
cit,  quae  proinde  eradenda  non  vidit,  quasi  negligentias  ac  coecitates  ejus 
accipere.  Contra  Marcionem,  L.  V.  c.  13. 

2  J  VI. 

3  Salio  et  hie  amplissimum  abruptum  intercisse  scripturae,  sed  appre- 
hendo  &c.  L.  V.  c.  14. 
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parties."^  See  the  review  of  Schelling's  "  Dissertatio  de 
Marcione,"  in  the  Tübinger  Gelehrten  Anzeigen.- 

Reply  to  obj.  2.  The  objection,  that  on  the  one  hand, 
Marcion  could  have  had  no  motive  for  many  of  the  omissions 
found  in  his  Gospel ;  and  on  the  other,  that  his  retaining  so 
many  things  which  are  opposed  to  his  system,  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  ;  is  answered  by  Arneth  in  the  following  manner  :  "  The 
major  part  of  his  omissions  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  system  ; 
and  others  are  so  explained  by  the  Fathers,  who  certainly  were 
better  acquainted  with  his  system  than  we.  Those  of  less  con- 
sequence may  have  been  only  common  various  readings,  since 
the  majority  of  them  occur  in  other  copies  besides  those  of  Mar- 
cion. Still  some  of  his  omissions  remain  unaccounted  for ;  as 
well  as  the  retention  of  a  yet  greater  number  of  passages.  But 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  our  acquaintance  with  Marcion's  sys- 
tem is  imperfect ;  and  that,  as  many  passages  in  TertuUian  shew, 
he  often  took  refuge  in  peculiar  explanations.  Nor  are  we  au- 
thorized, considering  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which  he 
lived,  to  ascribe  to  him  the  views,  the  penetration,  the  sound 
reasoning,  and  the  learned  precision  of  the  present  day.""* 

In  the  above  mentioned  dissertation  of  Siiskind,'*  reasons  are 
assigned  for  the  retention  and  omission  of  a  number  of  the  par- 
ticular passages  in  Marcion's  Gospel. 

Reply  to  obj.  3.  Marcion  must  have  rejected  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  John,  as  well  as  that  of  Matthew ;  because  John, 

1  (Marcion)  contraria  quaeque  sententise  suae  erasit,  conspirantia  cum 
Creatore,  quasi  ab  assertoribus  ejus  intexta  :  competentia  autem  senten- 
tiae  suae  reservavit.  Haec  conveniemus,  hac  amplecteniur,si  nobiscum  magis 
fueriiit,  si  Marcionis  praesumptionem  percusserint.  Tunc  et  ilia  constabit 
eodem  vitio  hereticae  coecitatis  erasa,  quo  et  haec  reservata.  Sic  ha- 
bebit  intentio  et  forma  opusculi  nostri,  sub  ilia  utique  conditione,  qua2  ex 
utraque  parte  coadicta  sit.    L.  W,  c.  6. 

2  No.  60,  for  1795  ;  and  compare  Arneth,  sup.  cit.  p.  7. 

3  sup.  cit.  p.  39.  4  p.  17,  g,  p.  19—24, 
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and  Peter  the  tutor  of  Mark,  were  Jewish  apostles.^  In  his 
eyes,  "  they  were  (praevaricationis  et  simulationis  suspecti  us- 
que ad  depravationem  Evangelii^)  suspected  of  equivocation 
and  deception,  and  even  of  corrupting  the  Gospel."  Nay,  ac- 
cording to  Tertullian,  the  second  chapter  to  the  Galatians  was 
Marcion's  cardinal  passage ;  from  which  he  drew,  by  false  in- 
terpretation, what  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  other  apostles. 
Tertullian  says  :  "  But  Marcion,  having  obtained  the  epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  Paul  censures  even  apostles 
themselves,  ^  as  having  not  walked  uprightly  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in  which  he  likewise  accuses 
some  false  prophets  '*  of  perverting  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; 
labours  to  destroy  the  authority  of  those  Gospels  which  were 
published  with  the  names  of  the  apostles  or  their  scholars  ;  that 
he  might  transfer  to  his  own  Gospel  the  authority  of  which  he 
had  robbed  them."^ 

Reply  to  Objection  4.  Although  Marcion  prefixed  no  name 
to  his  Gospel,  still  his  canon  contained  no  writings  but  those  of 
Paul.  This  one  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  whose  this  Gospel 
was  to  be  :®  and  his  followers  at  least,  professed  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  Marcion's  Gospel  was  the  work  of  Paul,  (the  other  parts 

1  "  On  the  Object  of  John,"  p.  258.         2  Tertul.  IV.  3,         3  Gal.  2.-  14. 

4  Gal.  2:  4.     Compare  Arneth,  {  XIV.  p.  42. 

5  Sed  enim  Marcion  nactus  epistolam  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  etiam  ipsos 
apostolos  suggillantis,  utnon  recto  pede  incedentes  ad  veritatem  evange- 
lii,  simul  et  accusantis  pseudapostolos  quosdam,  pervertentes  evang^elium 
Christi,  connititur  ad  destruendum  statum  ev^angelioruni  eorum,  quae 
proprio  et  sub  Apostolorum  nomine  eduntur,  vel  etiam  Apostolicorum, 
ut  scilicit  fidem,  quam  illis  adimit  suo  conferat.  L.  IV.  c.  3.  That 
Marcion  relied  much  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  appears  also 
from  his  arrangement  of  PauPs  epistles.  The  other  nine  epistles  which 
he  received,  were  all  placed  according  to  size  ;  but  the  epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians, which  is  certainly  smaller  than  those  to  the  Corinthians  and  Ro- 
mans, was  placed  first.  This  we  learn  from  the  5th  book  of  Tertullian 
against  Marcion,  in  which  he  goes  regularly  through  Marcion's  Canon  of 
Paul's  epistles  ;  and  in  chapter  II.  begins  thus  :  "  Principalem  adversus 
Judaismum  epistolam,  nos  quoque  confitemur,  quae  Galatas  docet." 
See  "  Object  of  John,"  p.  255—258. 

6  "Object  of  John,"  p.  259. 
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being  derived  from  Christ  himself.)^  Inasmuch  as  Marcion's  at- 
tack, (according  to  the  passage  of  Tertulhan,^  adduced  above,) 
was  directed  against  all  our  four  Gospels  ;  it  of  course  referred 
to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  Marcion  himself  used,  though  the 
attack  was  directed  only  against  the  catholic  or  universally  re- 
ceived (and  according  to  him,  adulterated)  copyof  Luke.^ 

A  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  taken 
from  Epiphanius,  is  found  in  Eichhorn's  Introd.  pt.  I.  p.  606 
— 629  ;  and  another,  from  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius,  in  Ai- 
neth's  work,  p.  15 — 36. 

Finally  :  it  is  not  probable  that  the  alterations  contained  in 
Marcion's  Gospel,  (which  Tertullian  evidently  had  in  his  pos- 
session, as  he  speaks  so  specifically  of  it,  and  of  its  deviations 
from  the  catholic  Gospel,)  had  already  been  made  in  it  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Marcion."*     Because 

There  is  nothing  found  in  Marcion's  Gospel,  as  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  it,  which  may  not  have  been  taken  from 
Luke.^  It  contains  the  same  narratives  as  our  Gospel,  arrang- 
ed in  the  same  order,  and  couched  in  the  same  words.  This 
is  evident  from  Tertull.  IV.  7  he.  The  commencement  of 
his  Gospel :  "  Anno  XV,  principatus  Tiberiani,  (Deus)  de- 
scendit  in  civitatem  Galilaeae  Caphernaum,"  [in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  administration  of  Tiberius,  God  descended  to  Ca- 
pernaum, a  city  of  Galilee,]  Luke  4:  31,  wears  the  aspect  of  an 
adulterated  Gospel.^     And 

The  fact  that  Marcion  complains  of  designed  interpolations 

1  Dissertatio  de  catholicarum  epistol.  occasione,  not.  124. 

2  Contra  Marcionem,  IV.  3, 

^  See  Hänlein^s  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  sup.  cit.  p.  374. 

4  See  M.  111.  1.  of  this  work. 

•'»  Dissertatio,  de  catholicarum    epistolarum  occasione  et  consilio,  Not. 
124.    1789. 

c  "  On  the  object  of  John,"  p.  259  &c. 
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in  the  catholic  Gospel  of  Luke,  whenever  it  differed  from  his, 
is  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion  of  adulteration  on  his  part. 
Turtullian  says  :  "  If  that  Gospel  of  Luke  which  we  possess,  is 
the  same  that  Marcion  in  his  Antitheses  charges  with  adultera- 
tion by  the  advocates  of  Judaism,  in  order  to  make  the  law  and 
prophets  harmonize  with  it,  and  thus  to  fabricate  a  Christ ;  it 
follows,  that  he  could  not  have  preferred  this  accusation  against 
that  Gospel,  if  he  had  not  known  it."^     Moreover, 

Tertullian  uniformly  assumes  it  as  admitted,  that  Marcion 
professed  to  amend  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Marcion  must  there- 
fore himself  have  made  this  profession  ;  or  at  least  never  have 
asserted  the  contrary,  that  he  found  his  Gospel  in  this  altered 
state.     Again, 

If  Marcion's  Gospel  had  been  one  of  the  sources  used  by 
Luke  ;  then  this  source  would  not  be  known  in  any  other  man- 
ner even  by  name.     And 

It  would  be  something  very  remarkable,  if  so  fruitful  a 
source,  as  Marcion's  Gospel  must  have  been,  had  contained 
nothing  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  or  of  his  entrance  into  Jerusa- 
lem.    And 

Luke  must  certainly  have  been  the  author  of  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  than  he  could  have 
been  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  drawn  from  so  rich  a 
source  as  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  ;  this  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
face of  Luke's  Gospel  itself,  and  from  a  comparison  of  it  with 
those  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  which  Luke  composed 
independently  and  alone. 

1  "  Si  id  evangelium,  quod  Lucse  refertur,  penes  nos  ipsum  est,  quod 
Marcion  per  Antitheses  suas  arguit,  ut  interpolatum  a  protectoribus  Juda- 
ismi  ad  concorporationem  legis  et  prophetarum,  qua  etiam  Christum  iude 
confingerent :  utique  non  potuisset  arguere,  nisi  quod  invenerat." 
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ILLUSTRATION  9. 

Testimony  of  the  heretics.      They  acknowledged  the  genuineness 
of  the  homologoumena,  while  they  denied  the  authority  of 
their  authors. 

The  Ebionites  rejected  the  epistles  of  Paul,  not  because 
they  denied  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  them,  but  because  they 
regarded  Paul  himself  as  an  apostate  from  the  Mosaic  law : 
"  Ebionei  (says  Irenaeus^)  Apostolum  Paulum  recusant,  apos- 
tatam  eum  legis  dicentes."  It  was  doubtless  for  the  same 
reason,  that  they  rejected  the  Gospel  of  Luke  ;  because  it  was 
the  production  of  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  was 
commonly  abscribed  to  Paul  himself.  See  the  preceding  Illus- 
tration. The  meaning,  in  the  passage  of  Irenaeus  which  treats 
of  the  Ebionites,^  is  not :  "  Those  who  reject  the  apostle  Paul, 
(the  Ebionites,)  receive  that  portion  of  the  Gospel  history  and 
doctrine,  which  is  found  in  Luke  alone  ;  and  therefore  they  are 
bound  to  admit  what  Luke  testifies  of  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the 
apostles ;"  but  the  meaning  of  Irenaeus  was  this  :  "  The  Ebion- 
ites who  reject  Luke,  thereby  rob  themselves  of  many  indispen- 
sably necessary  parts  of  the  history  of  Christ,  which  are  found  only 
in  Luke  ;  they  therefore  do  not  possess  a  complete  Gospel  histo- 
ry." He  reasons  thus  :  "If  tliey  reject  the  authority  of  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  then  they  must  discard  Luke,  who  in  his  Acts  of  the 
apostles,  gives  an  account  of  the  election  of  Paul  to  the  apos- 
tleship ;  but  if  they  discard  Luke,  they  deprive  themselves  of 
those  important  parts  of  the  Gospel  history,  which  are  contain- 

1  Lib.  1.  c.  26.  i  2. 

2  Eadem  autem  dicimus  iterum  et  his,  qui  Paulum  apostolum  non  cog- 
noscant,  quoniam  (quod)  aut  reliquis  verbis  Evan^elii,  qvae  per  solum 
Lucam  in  costram  venerunt  ag-nitionem,  renuntiare  debent,  et  non  uti  eis  ; 
aut  si  ilia  recipiunt  omnia,  habent  necessitatem,  recipere  etiam  earn  testiT 
ücationem,  quae  est  de  Paulo.  Ill,  15,  {  1. 
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ed  in  Ltike  alone. ^  And  as  they  cannot  acknowledge  the  apos- 
tolic authority  of  Paul,  because  they  reject  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  they  are  guilty  of  despising  a  choice  made  by  Christ 
himself,  which  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Luke.  But  that  Luke's 
narrative  is  not  true,  is  what  they  are  unable  to  prove  :  for  by 
the  very  fact,  that  God  committed  to  Luke  alone,  the  charge 
of  recording  (in  his  Gospel)  a  large  and  essential  part  of  the 
history  of  Jesus,  he  confers  credibility  on  his  narrative  of  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  the  apostles."  —  Although  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  was  held  in  no  estimation  by  the  Ebionites,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  person  of  its  author,  and  although  they  used  ex- 
clusively the  Gospel  of  Matthew  f  still  it  will  not  follow,  that  the 
reason  why  they  esteemed  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John 
so  little,  was  either  because  they  entertained  no  personal  re- 
spect for  these  men,  (for  it  is  admitted  that  Peter,  the  tutor  of 
Mark,  and  John,  were  held  in  the  most  respectful  estimation  by 
the  Jewish  christians ;)  or  because  they  denied  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels  which  were  attributed  to  John  and  to  the  pupil 
of  Peter.  Perhaps  the  Gospel  of  John  was  not  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  the  Ebionites,  because  it  was  published  at  a  very 
late  period,  and  thus  was  unknown  to  tliis  sect  of  Jewish  chris- 
tians, till  the  time  when  they  were  prejudiced  agamst  all  produc- 
tions which  came  from  the  gentile  christians.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  preferred  to  the  earlier  one  of  Mark,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  written  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Pales- 
tine, the  seat  of  the  Ebionites. 

Marcion,  on  the  other  hand,  who  admitted  the  authority  of 
the  apostle  Paul  alone,  rejected  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  of 
Mark  (or  Peter)  and  of  John ;  not  however  because  he  denied 

1  And  that  this  was  really  the  case,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  those, 
■who  according  to  L.  I.  c.  26.  «  2.  rejected  the  apostle  Paul,  used  no  oth- 
er Gospel  than  that  of  Matthew. 

2  Irenaeus,  Lib.  I.  c.  26.  ^  2.  III.  c.  11.  i  7. 
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their  genuineness ;  but  because  he  denied  their  authors  to  possess 
any  authority,  they  being  apostles  of  tlie  circumcision,  whom 
Paul  himself  had  rebuked.  See  Illustration  8th,  note.  In  like 
manner,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  reason  why  Marcion  re- 
jected the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  was  not  that  he  denied  Luke  to 
be  its  author ;  but  because  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  was  not  as- 
cribed to  Paul,  as  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  ;  (see  lUust.  8th);  and 
because  the  book  of  Acts  speaks  favourably  of  the  apostles  of 
the  circumcision,  to  whom  Marcion  was  opposed.  And  this 
will  remove  the  objection,  which  has  been  urged  against  the 
opinion  that  Marcion's  Gospel  was  an  adulterated  copy  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  viz.  that  if  it  were  so,  then  Marcion  would 
doubtless  have  received  the  other  production  of  the  same  Luke, 
the  Acts  of  the  apostles.^ 

In  order  to  account  for  Marcion's  rejecting  the  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  from  his  collection  of  Paul's  epistles,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  he  doubted  their  genuineness. 
"  Perhaps  the  reason  for  their  omission  ^  was,  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  intended  rather  for  ministers  than  for  churches  at 
large,  and  Marcion  intended  in  his  canon  to  specify  only  those 
books  which  were  to  be  read  publicly."  Lofiler  and  others 
suppose,  that  these  epistles  had  not  yet  come  to  his  knowledge. 
Compare  what  is  said  in  Arneth's  work,  p.  44,  in  favour  of  the 
supposition,  that  Marcion  was  acquainted  with  more  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  than  are  contained  in  his  canon. 

ILLUSTRATION   10. 

The  nature  of  the  objections  of  later  heretics,  proves  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  homologoumena. 

[And  when  in  the  course  of  time,  those   heretics  began  to 

dispute  even  the  genuineness  of  these  writings,  they   did   not 

1  Schmidt's  Handbuch  der  christlichea  Kirchengesch.  part  I.  p.  264. 

2  "  The  -Object  of  John,"  p.  257. 
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urge  the  want  of  ancient  testimony  in  their  favour,  or  attempt  to 
impugn  their  genuineness  with  any  historical  objections  ;  but 
they  were  contented  to  adduce  some  trifling,  pretended,  doc- 
trinal objections,  extorted  from  the  books  themselves.] 

Such  were  the  objections  of  the  Alogians,^  against  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.  They^  denied  the  continuance  of  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  spirit  in  the  church,  in  opposition  to  the  Mon- 
tanists  ;  but  they  could  not  defend  themselves  against  their  op- 
ponents, without  absolutely  rejecting  the  Gospel  of  John,  which 
contained  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete.  Their  sohcitude  to  dis- 
prove the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  preponderated  over 
every  historical  argument  which  could  be  adduced.  Irenaeus 
remarks :  "  But  others  do  not  admit  the  representation  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  John,  in  which  the  Lord  promised  that  he  would 
send  the  Paraclete  (Comforter) ;  but  reject  both  this  prophetic 
spirit  and  the  Gospel  itself;  in  order  that  they  may  oppose  the 
gift  of  the  spirit,  which  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Father, 
was  poured  out  upon  the  human  family  in  these  late  days."^ 
It  was  only  the  later  Alogians,  who  without  hesitation  ascribed 
the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse  to  Cerinthus.'* 

1  [t  was  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lardner,  that  no  heretics  ever  existed,  who 
rejected  the  Gospel  and  first  epistle  of  John,  and  yet  received  the  other 
Gospels  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  these  Alogians  are 
supposed  to  have  done. — They  were  so  called  probably,  because  they 
"rejected  God  the  Logos,"  as  Epiphanius  informs  us,  (p.  396,397);  the 
name  a-Xoyot  being  expressive  of  their  sentiments.  Dr  Lardner  there- 
fore maintained,  that  "  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  them  in  Irenaeus,  Eusebius 
or  any  other  ancient  writer  before  Philaster  and  Epiphanius,"  this  heresy 
was  probably  invented  upon  the  occasion  of  the  controversy  with  the  Mil- 
lenarians.  See  also  Dr  Semler''s  Historische  Einleitung  &:c.  2  Abschn. 
1  Abth.  3.  Hauptst.  }  38.  Anmerk  ^04.     S, 

2  "  The  Object  of  John,"  i  24—27. 

3  Alii  vero,  utdonum  spiritus  frustrentur,  quod  in  novissimis  temporibus  se- 
cundum placitum  patris  effusum  est  inhumanum  genus,  illam  speciem  non 
admittunt,  quae  est  secundum  Joannis  Evangelium,  in  qua  Paracletum 
se  missurum  Dominus  promisit,  sed  simul  et  Evangelium  et  propheticum 
repellunt  spiritum."  Irenaeus  adv.  Haeres.  III.  IL  9. 

•  4  Sup.  cit.  p.  69,70.  Compare  Tubing.  Mag.  No.  6.  p.  116—118,  and 
No.  11.  p.  91.  and  We»scheider''s  Introd.  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  101 — 
103.    Eichhorn's  Introd.  part.  II.  p.  243. 
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Such  also  were  the  doubts  of  some  unknown  persons  men- 
tioned by  Origin,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  second  epistle  to 
Timothy.  The  remark  of  Origen  ^  is  this  :  "  Some  have  ven- 
tured to  reject  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  on  account  of 
the  passage  2  Tim.  3:  8.  {^lavvt]q  xac  luf-ißgi^g  uvriorrjauv  Mwv- 
06t,)  quasi  habentem  in  se  textum  alicujus  secreti  f  but  they 
were  not  able  to  substantiate  their  opinion." 

Similar  were  the  objections  of  Faustus,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  writings  of  Paul.  The  principal  argu- 
ments of  this  Manichaean  against  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, were  their  inconsistency  with  many  parts  of  his  system, 
and  other  trifling  internal  considerations.^ 

On  the  collective  evidence  of  the  orthodox  and  heretics  for 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  see  Hanlein's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Test.  (pt.  I.  p.  72 — 108.)  Kleuker  on  the  genuine- 
ness and  credibility  of  the  manuscript  records  of  Christianity,  (pt. 
III.  Vol.  I.  p.  349 — 468.)  Hug  has  collected,  from  the  frag- 
ments of  the  heretics  of  the  2d  century,  testimonies  in  favour  of 
all  the  homologoumena  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  epis- 
tle to  Titus.     (See  his  Introd.  pt- 1,  p.  41 — 83.) 


1  Opera  T.  XII.  edit.  Würtzb.  p.  249. 

2  i.  e.  some  have  rejected  2  Tim.  3:  8,  (Jannes  and  Jambres  opposed  Mo- 
ses,) as  if  this  passage  contained  something  mysterious.    S. 

3  See  Michaelis  Introd.  N.T.  }  2,  and  "  On  the  Object  of  John,"  p.  222. 
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§  3.     Genuineness  of  the  aniilegomena,  or  disputed  books. 

Origen  (1)  and  Eusebius  (2)  both  acknowledge, 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  unanimously  received  as 
genuine,  by  the  earliest  writers ;  yet  the  former 
was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  Chiliasts^  and  the 
latter  not  an  unprejudiced  witness.  (3)  With  this 
acknowledgment,  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  writ- 
ings which  have  reached  us,  perfectly  accords.  (4) 
And  even  the  open  assailants  of  the  Apocalypse,  do 
not  venture  to  deny,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  production  of 
the  apostle  John.(5)  The  Apocalypse  might 
therefore  have  been  received  into  the  number  of 
the  homologoumena. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  unanimously 
ascribed  to  the  apostle  Paul,  by  the  writers  of  the 
Greek  church  ;  it  was  only  the  Latin  church,  led 
by  an  error  that  can  be  accounted  for,  which  re- 
ceded from  the  original  and  more  correct  opinion 
relative  to  the  author  of  this  epistle.  (6) 

Finally,  we  have  also  conclusive  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  the  genuineness  of  the  other  disputed  books, 
namely,  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John,  the 
second  epistle  of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  James  and 
that  of  Jude.  (7) 

ILLUSTRATION  1. 

Testimony  of  Origen  for  the  genuineness  of  the  .apocalypse. 

The  following  evidence,  derived  from  Origen,  is  discussed 
in  the  "  New  Apology  for  the  Revelation,"  §  6,  and  in  the 
work  "  On  the  Object  of  John,"  <^  32. 

According  to  Eusebius,  ^  Origen  has  these  remarks,  in  the 
fifth  section  of  his  Explanation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  :  "  But 

1  Eccles.  Hist.  VI.  25. 
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what  shall  be  said  of  John,  who  reclined  upon  the  breast  of  Je- 
sus ?  He  left  a  single  Gospel ;  acknowledging  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  could  have  written  so  many  that  the  world  could 
not  contain  them.  He  also  wrote  the  Apocalypse  ;  in  which  he 
was  commanded  to  be  silent  and  not  to  record  the  voices  of 
the  seven  thunders.  He  has  also  left  an  epistle  of  but  few  lines; 
perhaps  also  a  second  and  a  third,  but  these  are  not  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine."^ 

Semler  and  Merkel,  (see  the  work,  "  Proof  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  a  spurious  book,")  have  attempted  to  invalidate  the 
force  of  this  very  distinct  testimony  of  Origen,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

First,  by  the  supposition,  that  Origen  here  may,  perhaps, 
not  have  spoken  from  personal  conviction  ;  but  have  permitted 
himself  to  use  a  mendacium  theologicum  (theological  false- 
hood,) for  good  reasons,  accommodating  himself  to  the  opinion 
of  the  churches  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  Phoenicia  and  other  pla- 
ces.— But  in  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  no 
historical  proof  that  Origen  was  under  any  necessity  of  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  opinion  of  certain  oriental  churches ;  or 
that  he  would  have  suffered  liimself  to  do  so.  Origen  himself 
often  makes  use  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  without  any  urgent  rea- 
son :  and  the  testimony  above  mentioned,  is  not  found  in  a  homi- 
ly addressed  to  the  populace  ;  but  in  an  exegetical  work  on  the 
Gospel  of  John.  If  Origen's  private  opinion,  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Apocalypse,  had  differed  from  this  ;  his  disciple  Dionysius, 
who  did  not  acknowledge   John  to  be   its   author,  would   have 

^  r*  oft  nfgt  zov  uvaneaovrog  Xfyfiv  eno  to  axrjßog  tov  /rjaov, 
loiuvvov^  og  fvuyyiXcoif  fif  Kurukilomfv^  djLiokoyMi'^  dvvaod^at 
rooui'Ta  TioiijOiit',  «  ovde  6  xoafAog  x(*^(jijoui  {dwaro'  i  y  (j  uip  e 
06  X  a  (,  1 7]  V  .-^ Tt  0  y.  aXv  xi>  1 1'^  Kfkfva&fig  gkottt^oui  xuc  ^tj 
yg.'ipui  rug  rtav  iniu  ßgovroiv  q(oi>ag.  AuTuXtkomf  df  xai  fnc- 
OTuh]v  nupv  oXiytov  nriycov  lazo)  df  xui  d'lVTigctP  xut  rgcztjv' 
inn  ov  nuvjig  (pact  yptjacovg  iCfccc  T«i;r«?. 
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produced  the  opinion  of  his  illustrious  tutor  in  support  of  his 
own,  rather  than  have  rested  on  other  trivial  grounds.  Fi- 
nally ;  had  Origen  possessed  any  different  information,  relative 
to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
he  should  have  hesitated  to  produce  it.  In  the  context  of  this 
very  passage,  he  mentions  that  the  second  and  third  epistles  of 
John  were  not  universally  received  as  genuine ;  and  immedi- 
ately after  this  passage,  he  makes  the  following  remark  on  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  ^  "  Those  churches,  which  receive  this 
epistle  as  a  production  of  Paul,  do  well ;  for  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  this  opinion  was  entertained  by  the  ancients  ;  the 
contents  belong  to  Paul,  but  the  style  is  not  his  :  who  the  wri- 
ter was,  God  only  knows."  Why  might  he  not  have  passed  a 
similar  judgment  on  the  Apocalypse,  if  he  had  any  reason  to 
doubt  its  genuineness  ? 

Secondly,  Merkel  urges  this  supposition  :  "  Perhaps  Origen 
would  have  expressed  a  different  opinion,  concerning  the  author 
of  this  book,  if  he  had  written  an  exposition  of  it,  or  if  he  had 
given  his  opinion  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life." — But  we  know 
that,  precisely  at  that  time,  he  still  regarded  the  Apocalypse  as  a 
prophetical  book  of  John  ;  as  we  learn  from  his  reply  to  Celsus, 
L.  VI.  §  6.  23,  which  Eusebius  informs  us,  Origin  wrote  in  his 
old  age.^ 

Thirdly,  Merkel  makes  this  additional  objection  :  "  Origen 
generally,  makes  little  discrimination  between  genuine  and  suppo- 
sititious works,  and  was  very  negligent  in  examining  the  histori- 
cal evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  any  book." — But  Origen  on 
the  contrary,  while  treating  of  the  antilegomena,  does  very 
frequently,  and  sometimes  without  any  particular  necessity,  re- 
mark that  they  were  not  universally  admitted  to  be  genuine  ;  as 
may  be  seen  §2.  111.  1.  6.  of  this  work,  and- in  Siiskind's  Mag- 

1  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  VI.  25.  3  Euseb.  Hsst.  Eccl.  VI.  36. 
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azine  for  Christian  Dogmatics.^  This  is  therefore  an  unjust 
accusation,  that  he  is  neghgent  or  careless  in  examining  the 
genuineness  of  books.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  testimony  of  Eusebius  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. 

The  principal  passages  in  Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History, 

in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  are  the 

three  following  : 

I.  "  As  to  the  Apocalypse,  the  greater  part  are  fluctuating 
in  their  opinions  ;  but  from  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  to  be 
adduced  in  due  season,  it  shall  be  made  evident,  what  judg- 
ment we  are  to  form  of  it.""^ 

II.  "  The  Apocal}^se  of  John  may,  if  it  be  thought  prop- 
er, be  classed  with  the  homologoumena.  The  opinions  con- 
cerning it,  shall  be  stated  at  a  proper  time."  And  after  a  few 
lines,  he  says  :  "  We  may  also,  as  I  remarked,  if  it  is  thought 
proper,  class  the  Apocalypse  of  John  among  the  disputed  books; 
which  some,  as  I  have  stated,  reject,  and  others  class  with  the 
homologoumena."* 

III.  Eusebius  quotes  a  passage  from  Papias,  in  which  the 
latter  says :  "  He  had  always  made  very  careful  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  oral  declarations  of  the  ancients,  (koyovg  zmv  ngiaßvre- 
QOip,)    what  Andrew  or  Peter,  Philip,  Thomas,  James  or  John 

1  No.  9.  p.  17—26. 

2  See  Eichhornes  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  Vol.  2.  second  part,  p.  400  &c. 

^  T7]g  di  AnoKalvxpaug  Kf  ixarfgop  fit  vvv  nu(ju  roig  nokloig 
neQifkxiiac  iq  do^a'  OfAwg  ye  ^i]v  m  rtjg  ro)v  afjyaiMv  (AUQrvijiag 
iv  oixiiM  xaifjo)  Ttjp  intxfjioiv  dtifiui  kui  uvrrj.   H.  E.  111.  24. 

'*  ent  TovTOig  {6fioloyovf4fvoig)  raxTtov,  eiyt  qavicii,Ti}v  ^no- 
xuXv^iiv  Jbiuvvov  nt^i  ijg  tu  d'okai'TU  xo.tu  xui^iov  iy.{yi,aofi6%^u. 
— ezt  re  {iv  xotg  voifoig  xaruTfriK/xlM,)  wg  f(ffji>,  tj  Joufion  Ano- 
xctXvx^ng^  fi  q.uv(if],  rjv  ziffg.,  o)g  fqt]v,  aOiiovoiv^i  izi^jot  di  ty- 
xQtvovai  TOtg  ofiokoyov/xivoig.  H.  E.  III.  25. 
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or  Matthew  or  any  other  disciple  of  Jesus  had  said  ;  what 
Aristion  and  John  the  Elder,  (o  TCQfoßvreQog  lotawng^)  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  say."  Here  Eusebius  considers  it  remark- 
able, that  Papias  should  mention  the  name  of  John  twice,  and 
once  in  connexion  with  such  as  were  not  apostles ;  and  that  he 
distinguishes  the  latter  John  by  the  word  noeoßvifQog.  He 
adds,  that  this  confirms  the  opinion  o?  two  persons  ofthat  name 
having  lived  in  Asia ;  and  then  remarks,  that  there  were  still 
known  in  Ephesus  two  graveö,  each  of  which  was  termed  the 
grave  of  John ;  and  concludes  with  these  words  :  "  These 
things  deserve  attention  ;  for  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  the  sec- 
ond John  to  whom  the  Revelation  was  made,  if  we  will  not  ra- 
ther admit  that  it  was  the  first."' 

These  passages  afford  the  following  result :  Eusebius  found, 
among  ancient  writers,  none  who  disputed  the  genuineness  of 
the  Revelation  ;  for  if  he  had,  how  could  he  have  said  :  "  The 
Apocalypse  may  be  classed  with  the  homologoumena,  if  it  is 
thought  proper."  Indeed,  he  appears  in  another  passage  to 
have  tacitly  classed  it  among  the  undisputed  books  ;  for  he 
says  ^  that  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Hypotyposibus,  made 
extracts  from  all  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  {naar,g  trig 
(vdta&rinov  ygacptjc)^  not  excepting  the  disputed  books,  {rag  av- 
TdeyofAivag)^  the  epistle  of  Jude  and  the  other  catholic  epistles, 
the  epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Revelation  of  Peter.  He  then, 
immediately  afterwards,  speaks  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Now  as  Eusebius  does  not  mention  the  Apocalypse,  among  the 
antilegomena ;  and  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  quotes  ^ 
the  Apocalypse,  and  therefore  must  have  been  acquainted  with 

^  oig  v.at,  avayKatoP  TiQoaey/tv  zov  vow  ecAog  yaQ  top  ^fjjTf- 
pof,  ft  fx}]  xtg  id^eXot  TOP  nfjonov^  triv  in  ovofAarog  qego^isvrjv 
Jatavvov  anoxuXvxpip  icogaitepcd.  Eccl.  Hist.  III.  39. 

2  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  VI.  14. 

3  Stromal.  VI.  ed.  Colon.  1688.  p.  661.   Pseda-og.  L.  II.  p.  201. 
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it,  probably  did  not  exclude  it  in  his  Hypotyposibus ;  we  are 
warranted  in  saying,  thai  Eusebius  has  here  tacitly  assigned  it 
a  place  among  the  homologoumena.  Nor  does  he,  in  the 
course  of  his  whole  ecclesiastical  history,  mention  any  ancient 
different  opinion,  excepting  that  of  Caius  and  some  others  who 
ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus.  The  nveg  [some]  therefore,  whose 
objection  to  its  genuineness  is  the  reason  why  he  states  that 
"  the  Apocalypse  may  be  ranked  among  the  antilegomena,  if  it 
is  thought  proper,"^  would  accordingly  be  no  other  than  Diony- 
sius  f  who  denied  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  production  of  Saint 
John,  merely  from  internal  reasons.  The  disposition  of  Euse- 
bius to  adopt  as  his  own  the  opinion  of  this  Dionysius,  (whom, 
in  the  preface  to  the  seventh  book  of  his  ecclesiastical  history, 
he  denominates  the  great  bishop  of  Alexandria,)  is  manifest, 
not  only  from  his  wavering  remarks  on  it.  III.  25,  but  particular- 
ly from  III.  39,  where  he  seizes  with  so  much  eagerness,  the 
opportunity  for  favouring  the  hypothesis  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  the  production  of  some  other  John.  But  this  same  pas- 
sage also  proves  that  he  still  felt  some  timidity  in  asserting  this 
hypothesis ;  as  he  adds  :  "  if  we  would  not  rather  receive  the 
Apocalypse  as  the  production  of  the  first  John  (the  apostle.") 
It  cannot  be  admitted,  that  the  riveg,  oi  u&irovat  rriv  y^noxa. 
Ivxptv  Tov  loiuvvov,  i.  e.  some,  who  reject  the  Apocalypse  of 
John,  were  those  who  attributed  it  to  the  heretic  Cerinthus, 
namely  Caius  and  the  Alogians  ;  because,  if  Eusebius  had  al- 
luded only  to  the  opinion  of  such  as  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus 
the  heretic,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  place  it  among  the 
third  class,  or  that  of  heretical  writings. 

Eichhorn,  whose  Introduction  may  be  consulted  on  the  de- 
clarations of  Eusebius   relative  to  the   Apocalypse,"'  regards 

1  Eccles.  Hist.  III.  25.  2  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  VII.  25. 

3  Vol,  II.  part.  2d  p.  421 — 425. 
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these  Tivug  as  persons  who  were  contemporaneous  with  Euse- 
bius,  but  whose  testimony  cannot  determine  the  genuineness  of 
the  Apocalypse,  as  they  lived  in  so  late  an  age.  Hug,  in  his 
Introd.^  also  infers  from  Eusebius  III.  25,  that  the  opinion  of 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was  a  popular  one  in  the  days  of  Eu- 
sebius. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Testimony  of  Dionysius  himself,  to  whose  opinion  Eusebius 
inclines. 

Dionysius,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  although  as  much 
prejudiced  against  the  Revelation  as  Eusebius,  is  as  little  able 
as  either  Origen  or  Eusebius,  to  advance  any  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses before  his  time,  against  the  genuineness  of  this  book. 
The  reader  may  consult  "  On  the  Object  of  John,"  p.  73,  79 
&£c.  137 — 141:  and  compare  the  "  Apology  for  the  Revela- 
tion, <5>  5.  Eusebius^  makes  ample  quotations  from  Dionysius' 
second  book  "  On  the  Promises,"  nigi  tnayyilioiv.  This 
work  was  wTitten  against  the  followers  of  Nepos,  who  was  well 
known  in  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  as 
the  defender  of  the  views  of  the  Chiliasts.  According  to 
Eusebius,  Dionysius  makes  the  following  remarks :  "  that 
before  his  time,  some  [riveg  ngo  »Jjuwv,  i.  e.  the  Alogians,)  had 
rejected  this  book,  and  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus :  but  he  him- 
self would  not  presume  to  reject  it ;  as  many  of  his  Christian 
brethren  held  it  in  high  estimation  : — (yo)  df  a&fzriOai  fiiv  ova 
ttv  ToXfAt]aatfii  TO  ßtßhop^  noXlov  uvzo  dta  anovdrjg  fj^ovrwv 
nddtpoiv." — The  noXloo  adt^cpov  (many  christian  brethren),  seem 
to  be  a  counterpart  to  the  rivig  ngo  tjfKov,  who  rejected  the 
Apocalypse  ;  and  also  to  have  been  Christians,  who  hved  be- 
fore his  time."^ — "  That,  although  he  himself  is  unable  to  com- 

1  Part  r.  p.  108  &c.  2  Eccles.  Hist.  VIT.  25. 

3  See  "  On  the  object  of  John,"  p.  73,  138. 
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prellend  the  Apocalypse,  he  would  be  far  from  rejecting  it  on 
that  account ;  that  he  believes  it  to  be  the  production  of  an  or- 
thodox Christian,  who  wrote  it  by  divine  inspiration, — uyiov  ri- 
vog  nut  'OfOTivfVGTOv  fivui  avvuivoy  but  that  he  cannot  well 
admit  [ov  (jud'icog  cv  avvHoii-u)  it  to  be  a  jiroduction  of  the  apos- 
tle John,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  James,  and  author 
of  the  Gospel  and  catholic  epistle  ;  because  the  entire  charac- 
ter of  the  Apocalypse,  as  to  its  matter  and  form,  its  contents 
and  style,  thoughts  and  expression,  ^x^o?,  Koywv  eidog,  vorj/^iara^ 
Qtlfiuiu  y.at  ovi'Tulig  xmv  ^>]fiuTb)i^^  q(juaig,  is  different  from  the 
Gospel  and  first  epistle  of  John.  Particularly,  that  the  apostle 
John  never  mentions  his  own  name  in  the  Gospel,  or  first  epis- 
tle ;  but  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  repeatedly  does.' 
That  he  therefore  believes  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the  production 
of  another  John,  who  had  resided  in  Asia."  From  these  ample 
quotations  of  Eusebius,  we  perceive  that  the  opinion  of  Dio- 
nysius  was  mere  conjecture,  built  on  internal  evidence ;  that 
he  adduces  no  testimony  of  earlier  witnesses  against  the  Reve- 
lation, except  of  those  who  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus; — yet  to 
such  testimony  he  would  undoubtedly  have  appealed,  had  he 
been  acquainted  with  any  ;  for  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Chili- 
asls,  and  laboured  to  detract  from  the  authority  of  the  Revela- 
tion, or  at  least  to  disprove  its  being  a  production  of  the  apostle 
John  ; — and  finally,  that  it  is  not  without  some  distrust  and  tim- 
idity, that  he  himself  proposes  his  hypothesis.^ 

Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  influence  of  Diony- 
sius,  together  with  the  prevailing  animosity  against  the  Chiliasts, 
and  tlie  oliscurity  of  the  Apocalypse  hself,  contributed  much  to 
bring  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  this  book,  pretty  geneially 

1  The  internal  arguments,  which  Dionysius  urges  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Revelation,  are  ret'uted  in  Eichhorn's  lutrodution,  sup.  cit.  i 
196.  p.  435— 443, 

2  Comp.  Schmidt's  Introd.  part  II.  p.  20.  Eichhorn,  sup.  cit.  p.  418  <S:c. 
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in  the  Greek  church,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centu- 
ry.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  testimony  of  the  writers  prior  to  Origen  and  Eusebius, 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse. 

An  investigation  of  the  more  ancient  testimony,  reaching 
beyond  the  time  of  Origen  and  Eusebius,  affords  the  follow- 
ing results. 

I.  In  the  phrase,  at  the  last  trump,  ev  (o'/ktt]  oaliiiyyi^  used 
by  Paul  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^  there  seems  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  Apocalypse,  10:  7,  11:  15 — 18  ;  or  rath- 
er the  apostle  seems  to  presuppose  this  Apocalyptical  mark  of 
time  to  be  already  known. ^  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
context  of  Paul,  which  can  serve  to  explain  this  phraseology. 
Nor  can  it  be  proved  historically,  that  the  Jewish  conceits  of 
the  seven  trumpets,  were  current  among  them  so  early  as  the 
age  of  Paul.  But  even  if  they  were,  and  Paul  meant  to  allude 
to  them,  and  presupposed  them  known  to  his  readers,  he  would 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  different  manner.  For  according 
to  the  Jewish  sayings,  the  dead  were  to  be  resuscitated  gradu- 
ally, during  the  sound  of  all  the  seven  trumpets ;  but  according 
to  this  passage  of  Paul,  only  at  the  sound  of  the   last  trumpet, 

and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  fv  uto^m The  first  epistle  to 

the  Corinthians  was  written  at  Ephesus,'*  whither  the  Revela- 
tion was  also  sent.^ — See  the  objections  to  this  argument  in 
Paulus'  Observ.  ad  argumenta  de  origine  Apoc.  Joanneae  ex- 
terna, Jen.  1800.  p.  9  Sic.  and  compare  the  reply  to  them  in 
the  Programm.  Symb.  ad  illustranda  ea  loca,  quag  de  naQov- 
Gia  Christi  agunt,  part  II.  p.  4 — 11. 

1  See  the  "  Apology  for  the  Revelation,"  p.  40 — 43.  and  "  On  the  Ob- 
ject of  John,"  p.  140  &c.  2  Chap.  XV.  52. 

3  See  "  Apol.  for  Revel."  {  13.  and  "  On  the  Object  of  John,"  }  30. 

<  iCor.  16:8.  5  Rev.  2:1. 
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II.  Neither  Papias,  Polycarp  nor  Ignatius  quotes  the  book  of 
Revelation.^  Neither  does  the  first  of  these  writers  quote  any 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  them.  He  himself  informs  us,^  that 
he  confined  himself  to  the  oral  declarations  of  the  acquaintan- 
ces of  the  apostles ;  and  did  not  intend  to  quote  the  apostolical 
writings. 

Polycarp's  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  consists  of  only  a  few 
pages,  and  contains  no  quotation,  either  from  the  Gospel  or  the 
Revelation  of  John ;  although  he  had  as  much  reason  to  cite 
the  former  as  the  latter.  The  epistles  of  Ignatius,  four  of 
which  were  addressed  to  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Philadelphia, 
whither  the  Revelation  was  also  sent,  have  most  probably  been 
much  altered  and  interpolated  :^ — but  even  admitting  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  not  quoted  in  his  epistles  as  they  came  from 
his  hands,  this  by  no  means  proves,  that  he  w^as  unacquainted 
with  the  book  ;  for  in  like  manner,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
he  never  quotes  Paul's  epistle  to  that  church,  with  which  he 
certainly  was  acquainted.* 

III.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  wanting  in  the  Peschito 
or  old  Syriac  version.^     But, 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  it  was  originally 
wanting  in  that  version. — The  apparent  obscurity  of  the  Rev- 

1  Apology  for  Revel.  Ml.  2  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  III.  39. 

3  Apology  for  the  Revel,  p.  184.  Compare  Schmidt's  Manual  of  the 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  pt.  1.  p.  209  &c. 

4  Compare  Hug's  Introduction,  pt.  II.  p.  405  &c. 

5  The  Peschito,  i.  e.  the  right  or  exact  version,  was  executed  if  not  in 
the  first  century,  at  least  in  the  early  age  of  the  church.  It  is  used  ex- 
clusively by  all  christians  in  Syria  and  the  East ;  and  Michaelis  pronoun- 
ces it  to  be  the  very  best  translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  he 
ever  read,  for  the  general  ease,  elegance  and  fidelity  with  which  it  has 
been  executed.  It  however  does  not  embrace  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  contains  only  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  apostles, 
all  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  epistle  of  St.  John  and  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  epistle  of  St.  James.     S. 
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elation,  and  the  fear  of  disseminating  Chiliastic  views,  may  have 
restrained  the  public  use  of  it  in  the  churches ;  and  thus  have 
made  copies  of  it  to  be  scarce  : — and  this  would  account  for 
the  want  of  them  in  the  Syriac  manuscripts  which  have  been 
brought  from  Mesopotamia  to  Europe. 

Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  book  of  Revelation  was  known 
among  the  Syriac  christians  before  the  sixth  century,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  which  the  Philoxenian  version  was  executed.  Be- 
cause 

It  is  quoted  in  the  fourth  century,  by  Ephraim  in  his  ascet- 
ic writings,  as  a  production  of  John  the  divine.     And 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century,  Hippolitus,  who  was 
probably  Bishop  of  Aden  in  Arabia  felix,  and  was  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  Syrians,  vindicated  the  Apocalypse  against 
the  attacks  of  Caius. 

And,  in  the  second  century,  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch, 
quotes  passages  from  the  Apocalypse,'^  in  his  work  against 
Hermogenes. 

See  Hug's  Introduction,  part  I.  §  65.  p.  298 — 301,  and 
Eichhorn,  sup.  cit.  p.  432 — 435. 

IV.  Justin  Martyr  explicitly  ascribes  the  Revelation  to  John, 
one  of  the  apostles  of  the  Lord.  His  words  are  :  "  A  certain 
man  of  the  name  of  John,  in  the  Revelation  wliich  was  given 
him,  predicted  &,c."^  From  this  we  may  infer,  as  is  maintain- 
ed in  the  "  Apology  for  the  Revelation,"  p.  306,  that  the  Apoc- 
alypse was  known  to  the  Ebionite  christians  in  Samaria,  the  na- 
tive country  of  Justin. 

V.  Irenaeus  not  only  ascribes,  expressly,  and  in  various 
passages,  the  book  of  Revelation  to  "John   the   disciple   of  the 

1  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  IV.  24. 

^  AvtjQ  Tig^  0  ovojuu  Joiuvvrjg^  dg  tmv  AnoaxoXoiv  xov  Xgia- 
TOv,  IV  Änoxakvxpii  ^fi/ofifvt]  avzm — ngoe<prjTiva(^  a.  x.  A.  Di-' 

al.  cum  Tryph.  c.  81.  ed.  Colon,  p.  308.' 
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Lord,  and  in  one  passage  ^  specifically  to  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord  who  had  reclined  upon  the  Saviour's  breast ;  but  he  also 
appeals  to  faithful  and  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  to  the  testimony  of  personal  acquaintances  of  the  apostle, 
in  support  of  the  truth  of  the  reading  "  six  hundred  and  sixty 
six,"  Rev.  13:  18.  He  remarks:  "This  number  is  found  in 
all  the  carefully  executed  and  ancient  transcripts ;  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  those,  who  had  personally  seen  John 
himself."^  But  should  it  be  objected,  that  Irenaeus  may  have 
received  incorrect  information  from  the  personal  acquaintances 
of  John,  in  this  instance  as  well  as  in  another  5^  still,  these  ac- 
quaintances of  John  must  have  stated  something,  in  which  John 
was  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  book,  containing  the  dis- 
puted reading.  The  grounds  for  receiving  the  testimony  of 
Irenaeus,  concerning  a  book  published  by  John  in  Asia  minor, 
have  been  stated  above,  (§  2.  111.  5.  in  the  note  following  the 
testimony  of  Irenaeus);  nor  can  they  be  destroyed,  by  the  sup- 
position that  Irenaeus'  Montanistic  views  may  have  inclined 
him  to  favour  the  Apocalypse.  See  "  Apology  for  the  Revela- 
tion," §  10.     "  On  the  Object  of  John,"  §  31. 

VI.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  in  a  certain  place,'*  quotes  the 
Apocalypse  with  these  words,  o)g  qt]Oii>,  tv  rri  ^noxaXvifiei,,  Im- 
avvrig^  i.  e.  as  John  says  in  the  Apocalypse  :  and  in  another  pas- 
sage,^ with  the  expression,  to  tiiqiotitov  rtjg  ^TroaroXtxrjg  qxo- 

VII.  Tertullian  declares  very  decisively  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  this  manner  :  "  We  have  also  in  our  favour 
the  churches  of  John  ;  for  although  IVIarcion  rejected  his  Rev- 

1  Adversus  Haereses,  L.  IV.  cap.  20.  J  11. 

^  IV  nuGt  TOig  OTiovduioig  ymi  uQyutoig  avny^aqoig  tov  agti)"- 

(XOV   tOVTOV  XllfAfVOV^  XUl  ^UOTVQOVVXOiV  UVlOit/  i'/.ft,VO)V  TCOt/  Y.UT 

oxpiv  TOV  Jojuvvtjv  iojguxozwv^  Adv.  Haer.  V.  c.  30.  §  1. 
3  Book  II.  c.  22.  i  5.  ^  Stromat.  L.  I.  cap.  6. 

s  See  Eichhorn,  sup.  cit.  p.  399  &c. 
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elation,  yet  the  whole  series  of  Bishops,  from  the  beginning, 
stand  up  for  John  as  the  author."^ 

VIII.  Moreover,  there  are  other  data  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  known  in  the  earliest 
limes,  as  a  production  of  the  apostle  John.  See  "Apol.  for 
Rev."  p.  75—85,    165  he. 

Melito,  who  was  bishop  of  Sardis  during  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  wrote  on  the  Revelation  of  John,  nfQt  Ttjg  Anozu- 
kvyjfMQ  loiuvvov  as  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecc. 
IV.  2G.  Eusebius  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this 
work,  for  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Melito.  and  Apolli- 
narius,  he  says  :  "  These  have  come  to  our  knowledge," 
iig  rjf.iiT£Qav  yvoioiv  aq^ixrai^  H.  E.  IV.  26.  Of  the  writings  of 
Apollinarius,  he  remarks :  "  Among  the  many  works  of  ApoUi- 
narius  which  are  extant,  the  following  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge," TOv  ^47io\KtvaQiov  noXlwv  naga  nokloig  acüCo^ievMv  r«  iig 
iqfiug  iX&ovTu ,  Ibid.  c.  27.  Had  Melito  harboured  any  doubt 
respecting  the  Revelation,  Eusebius  would  certainly  have 
mentioned  the  fact.^  This  Melito  was  the  person,  who  insti- 
tuted a  very  close  examination  relative  to  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  as  we  leaiii  from  Eusebius,  loc.  sup.  cit. 

Praxeas,  in  the  second  century,  adduces  a  passage  of  the 
Apocalypse  (I.  8.)  in  support  of  his  Patripassianism ;  although 
he  was  no  longer  a  Montanist,  when  he  published  his  heretical 
views  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  ;  for  of  him, 
TertuUian  makes  the  remark,^  "  prophetiam  expulit  et  hseresin 
intulit,"  i.  e.  he  cast  out  prophecy  and  brought  in  heresy. 

ApoIIonius,  (another  writer  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  against  whom  an  entire  book  of  the  lost   writings  of 

1  Habemus  et  Joannis  ecclesias  alumnas.  Nam  etsi  apocalypsin  ejus 
Marcion  respuit ;  ordo  tarnen  episcoporum  ad  ori»inem  recensus,  in  Joan- 
nem  stabit  auctorem.'"  Advers.  Marc.  L.  IV.  c.  5. 

2  See  Hug's  Introd.  pt.  II  p.  406. 

3  Advers.  Praxeam,  c.  1. 

14 
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Tertullian  was  directed/)  also  adduced  proofs  from  the  Reve- 
lation of  John,  in  his  work  against  the  Montanists.  Eusehius 
says  :^  y.f)r^t]Tat  df  xui  fiagrvQiuig  uno  njg  Jmuvvov  yinOKuh<\p- 
eo)g,  i.e.  he  made  use  of  proofs  taken  from  the  Revelation  of  John.^ 

Tertulliau  himself  "*  states  objections  against  Montanism, 
which  the  catholic  Christians  derived  from  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion ;  and  he  replies  to  them  by  other  passages  from  the  same 
book.  It  was  the  practice  of  Tertullian,  when  writing  against 
his  opposers,  to  adduce  passages  only  from  such  books  as  were 
received  as  genuine  by  them. 

Jerome,  in  his  episde  to  Dardanus,  remarks  that,  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  Greek  church  in  that  age,  he 
received  the  Apocalypse  ;  veterum  scriptorum  auctoritatem  se- 
quens,  qui  plerumque  ejus  abutuntur  testimoniis,  non  ut  interdum 
de  apocryphis  facere  solent,  sed  quasi  canonicis  et  ecclesiasticis, 
i.  e.  foUoiving  the  authority  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  indeed 
generally  perverted  its  declarations,  yet  not  by  treating  it  as 
they  sometimes  did  the  Apocrypha,  but  while  regarding  it  as 
a  canonical  book  received  by  the  churches.^ 

IX.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  Apoc- 
alypse was  disputed  before  the  third  century.^ 

Irenaeus^  does  not  say,  that  those  opposers  of  the  Monta- 
nists, who  disputed  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  spirit  in  the  church,  and  who  rejected  the  Gospel  of  John, 
rejected  also  the  Apocalypse  ;  but  merely  says  :  Evangelium 
Johannis  et  propheticum  repellunt  spiritum,  propheticam  gra- 
tiam  repellunt  ex  ecclesia."  Even  in  Book  V.  2G  &,c,  where 
he  speaks  so  circumstantially  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  adduces 
no  objections  of  those  who  were  termed  Alogians,  against  it. 

1  Jerome,  de  viris  illustribus,  s.  voce  Apollonius. 

2  Eccl.  Hist.  V.  18.  3  See  Hug's  Introd.  Part.  H.  p.  496  &c. 

4  De  pudicitia,  c,  19.  5  See  "  Apology  for  the  Revelation,"  i  3. 

6  See,  "  On  the  object  of  John,"  ^  24,  25,  36,  34.  p.  126  &c. 

7  Adv.  Haercs.  III.c.  11.  ^  9. 
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When  Dionysius,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
says  :^  riveg  tcqo  ^(.imv  fj&nr]zc/.Gi  ti]v  ylnoiialvi^nv^  i.  e.  some 
before  our  day,  have  rejected  the  Revelation  ;  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow,  that  these  some  lived  so  early  as  the  second 
century.  He  uses  the  term  -nQoapeiiavaaTO^  when  speaking  of 
Nepos  who  lived  in  the  third  century.  Dionysius  undoubted- 
ly alluded  to  those  Alogians,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, who  under  the  guidance  of  Caius,  attributed  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  Cerinthus.^  Hug^  thinks,  he  alluded  to  those  his  oppo- 
nents, whom  Nepos  drew  together  by  his  Chiliasm,  during  the 
heat  of  the  contests  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  eighty  fifth  Apostolical  Canon, 
which  certainly  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  Revelation, 
made  its  appearance  prior  to  the  fourth  century  ;  at  which 
time  it  must  be  conceded,  many  entertained  such  doubts.^ 

Moreover,  Origen  would  not  have  classed  the  Apocalypse 
among  the  universally  received  books,  nor  would  Eusebius 
have  left  it  optional  to  place  it  among  the  homologoumena, 
if  any  serious  doubts  had  been  entertained,  in  the  catholic 
church,  before  their  time,  concerning  its  genuineness.  See 
Illustrations  1,  2. 

ILLUSTRATION  5. 

Even  the  open  assailants  of  the  Apocalypse  do  not  deny,  that  this 
book  was  believed  to  be  genuine,  from  the  earliest  times. 
None  of  the  earHer  or  later  opposers  of  this  book,   has  as- 
sailed it  with  historical  arguments ;    nor  been  led  to  doubt  its 
genuineness,  by  the  want  of  historical  testimony  in  its  favour. 
I.  As  the  Alogians  could  not  well  have  rejected  the  undis- 


1  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  VII.  25.  2  Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  24. 

3  Euseb.  H.  E.  III.  28.  comp.  VII.  25.  See  also  Eichhorn,  sup.  cit.  p. 
416  &c.  4  Introd.  pt.  II.p.  410. 

5  See  "  Apology  for  Revel."  p.  57  &c.  and  "  The  Object  of  John,"  p. 
126—133. 
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puted  Gospel  of  John,  for  any  other  reason  than  this,  that  they 
were  unahle  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Montanists,  wiili- 
out  discarding  the  book  which  contained  the  promises  of  the 
Paraclete  and  of  extraordinary  gills  of  the  spirit  ;^  so  it  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  for  similar  reasons,  they 
would  also  reject  the  Revelation  of  John.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  history,^  it  appears  that  Caius  first  took  this  course,  in 
his  dispute  against  the  Montanist  Proclus,under  the  Roman  Bish- 
op Zephyrinus.  Eusebius  says,^  that  Caius  attributed  the  Rev- 
elations, which  were  circulated  under  the  name  of  a  great  apos- 
tle, to  Cerinthus,  a  vindicator  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christon 
earth.^  How  easily  might  the  Alogians,  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy against  the  Montanists,  have  fallen  upon  the  assertion,  that 
the  Revelation  was  not  the  production  of  John  or  of  any 
other  catholic  christian,  but  of  that  heresiarch  Cerinthus,  before 
whom  John  is  said  to  have  fled  from  the  bath  f^  Dionysius  ^ 
specifies  their  objections  to  the  Revelation :  "  They  pass 
through  the  whole  of  this  book  from  chapter  to  chapter,  and 
shew  that  there  is  neither  sense  nor  connexion  in  it ;  and  they 
pronounce  the  superscription,  which  bears  the  name  of  John  to 
be  spurious.  They  say,  it  cannot  be  called  a  Revelation,  because 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  obscure  and  unintelligible, —  aqod^ca 
nut  Tia^ei  i(ixakv/i(/.(fvi]  rq»  it]g  uyvocag  nuganeTUGf^iuri,  covered 

1  "On  tlie  Object  of  John's  Gospel,"  i  27.  Compare  tlie  passage  of 
Irenaeus  above  quoted,  L.  III.  c.  11.  J  9. 

2  Euseb.  H.  E.  II.  25.    III.  28.  VI.  20.  3  H.  E.  III.  28. 

4  See  "  On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,"  p.  65  &c. — The  opinion  that 
Caius  is  speaking  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  maintained  by  Schmidt,  in  his  In- 
trod.  II.  p.  14,  and  Eichhorn,  sup.  cit.  p.  414. — Hug  on  the  contrary,  (Part 
II.  p.  419— 421.)  with  Paulus,  in  Historia  Cerinthi,  P.  I.  i)  30,  believes 
that  Caius  refers  to  a  spurious  Revelation  current  under  the  name  ol' some 
celebrated  apostle.  He  ajipeals  to  it  as  a  fact,  that  neither  I^usebius  liim- 
Belf,  nor  Jerome,  nor  Photius,  mentions  any  unfavourable  opinion  entertain- 
ed by  Caius  relative  to  the  Revelation. 

^  Apology  for  the  Revelation,  p.  121. 

«  As  quoted  by  Euseb.  H.  E.  VII,  25. 
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by  a  strong  and  dense  veil  of  ignorance  ; — that  Cerinthus  wrote 
it  himself,  for  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  system 
is,  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth."  Had  this  antichili- 
astic  Dionysius  been  acquainted  with  any  historical  objections, 
which  were  urged  by  these  people  against  the  Revelation,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  stated  them,  as  he  was  so  desirous  to 
detract  from  the  authority  of  this  book. 

Another  internal  proof,  which  the  Alogians  advanced  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  still  more  insignificant. 
It  is  stated  by  Epiphanius,  Haeres.  51.^ 

II.  Dionysius  himself  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the 
Revelation,  solely  on  the  ground  of  internal  evidence.  See  111. 
4,  of  this  section. 

III.  Finally  :  the  later  assailants  of  the  Revelation  likewise, 
were  not  induced  by  historical  evidence  to  reject  that  book. 
It  is  historically  certain,  that  the  objections  urged  in  the  fourth 
century,  were  the  obscurity  of  the  book,  and  the  Chiliastic  views 
which  it  was  supposed  to  contain.-  Epiphanius  ascribes  the 
doubts  of  his  contemporaries,  not  to  the  ancient  historical  ac- 
counts, but  to  their  embarrassment,  when  they  attempted  its 
explanation.'^ — With  the  conclusion,  to  which  we  are  brought 
by  the  discussion  contained  in  this  Illustration,  Schmidt '^  and 
Hug  ^  and  Eichhorn  ^  coincide. 

Supplementary  note. 

On  the  internal  evidence  for  and  against  the  g'enuineuesss  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  Kleuker's  "  Full  in- 
vestigation of  the  evidences  for  the  genuineness  and  credibility 


1  "  On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,"  p.  72—76.    "  Apolog.  for  the 
Revel."  p.  93  &c.  2  u  Qn  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,"  }  35. 

3  '!■  Apolog.  for  Revel,"  p.  20.  4  Pt,  II.  (,  166. 

5  Sup.  cit.  p.  408— 416.  G  Swp.  cit.  ^  194. 
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of  the  original  records  of  Christianity,"^  Hanlein's  Introduction,^ 
Griesinger's  Litroductiou,-^  and  Eichhorn's  Introduction.'* 

The  principal  internal  evidences  stated  in  these  works,  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  following : 
1.  This  book  must  have  been  written  in  the  apostolical  age; 
— ^because,  the  description  of  the  seven  churches  supposes  an 
existing  contest  between  Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  an  op- 
pression of  the  Christians  by  the  Jews ;  consequently  it  in- 
volves a  historical  fact,  which  occurred  only  in  the  apostolic 
age.  It  likewise  contains  no  traces  of  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, as  a  past  event. 

2.  The  historical  interest  and  physiological  fidelity  with 
which  it  is  penned,  militate  against  the  suspicion  of  its  being 
supposititious.  This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  addresses 
to  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  chap.  I — ill ;  m  which 
the  writer  could  not  have  had  his  eye  on  fictitious  characters 
and  circumstances. 

This  argument  holds  good  against  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
seven  apocalyptical  epistles  are  a  mere  poetic  fiction.  Eichhorn, 
sup.  cit.  p.  391,403. 

3.  The  apostle  John  here  characterises  liimself : 

In  chap.  I.  12,  he  professes  to  be  John;  and  declares  that 
he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  an  ear-witness,  of  tlie  history  of  Je- 
sus.^ 

In  chap.  I.  9,  he  professes  to  have  been  banished  to  the  isle 
of  Patmos,  for  being  a  minister  of  Christ ;  and  this  is  precisely 
vv^hat  we  are  told  concerning  the  apostle  John,  by  the  unani- 
mous tradition  of  the  ancient  church. 

4.  The  style  of  the  Apocalypse  resembles  that  of  the  Gos- 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  379—439.  2  part.  I,  i  20.  p.^  19G— 211. 

3  p.  232—242.  4  Sup.  cit.  J  191,  196— 29(>. 

^  Eichhorn,  sup.  cit.  438. 
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pel  and  epistles  of  John,  both  in  regard  to  the  ideas  and  the 
phraseology.  The  reader  may  consult  Schultze  on  the  char- 
acter and  merits  of  John  as  a  writer.^ 

The  internal  evidence  against  the  Apocalj^se,  is  derived 

1 .  From  the  supposed  obscurity  and  ofFensiveness  of  its  con- 
tents, as  well  as  from  the  doctrinal  errors,  contradictions  &ic, 
which  some  have  imagined  they  could  discover  in  it.  This  ob- 
jection may  be  confronted  by  a  correct  explanation  of  the 
book,  and  by  doctrinal  arguments. 

2.  From  tlie  difference  between  the  Apocalypse  and  oth- 
er writings  of  John,  in  regard  to  matter  and  manner.  But  this 
diversity  is  accounted  for,  by  the  following  considerations : 

The  Apocalypse  was  written  earlier,  than  the  Gospel  and 
epistles  of  John.  It  was  composed  during  the  reign  of  Claudi- 
us or  Nero,  according  to  the  "  Apology  for  the  Revelation," 
^14. 

Again,  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  neces- 
sarily led  tlie  writer  to  different  methods  of  handling  them. 

The  book  of  Revelation  is  WTitten  in  imitation  of  the  He- 
brew prophets. — It  is  on  this  principle,  that  Eichhorn  ^  accounts 
for  the  author's  prefixing  his  name  to  the  book  ;  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Gospels  and  epistles.  But  in  historical  works 
also,  it  was  not  customary  for  the  writer  to  prefix  his  name  ; 
as  the  example  of  the  other  three  Gospels  evinces.  The  first 
epistle  of  John  is  rather  a  dissertation  than  a  letter. 

Inferential  remark  on  all  the  preceding  Illustrations  of  this 
paragraph. 

The  discussion  embraced  in  the  five  preceding  Illustrations, 

clearly  evinces  the  inaccuracy  of  the   statement  of  KJeuker,^ 

1  Published  Leipsic,  1803.  p.  294  &c.     See  also   Eichhorn,  sup.  cit.  p. 
376  &ic.  442.  2  Sup.  cit.  p.  438. 

3  In  his  work  "  On  the  Origin  and  Object  of  the  Revelation  of  John," 
published  at  Hamburg-,  1800. 
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and  which  he  presents  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  tlie 
testimony  of  antiquity  :  "  Tiiat  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
no  certain  information  could  be  found,  respecting  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse." 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

View  of  the  evidence  for   the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews. 

The  arguments,  which  prove  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to 
be  a  production  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are  the  following  : 

I.  The  earliest  writers  of  the  Greek  church,  received  the 
epistle  to  the  Ilebretvs  as  a  production  of  Paul. 

Jerome,  a  man  of  much  erudition  and  extensive  reading, 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  all  ancient  Greek  writers,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  extracted  from  his  letter  to  Dardanus,  §  3  :  "It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  epistle,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
Hebrews,  was  received  as  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul  not 
only  by  the  oriental  churches,  but  hy  all  the  Greek  ecclesiasti- 
cal ivriters  ;  although  the  greater  part  of  us  ascribe  it  either  to 
Barnabas  or  Clemens  :"  and  further  on  :  "  Nevertheless  I  re- 
ceive it  as  genuine,  not  influenced  by  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  present  day,  but  guided  by  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
writers."^  The  word  plerique,  (plerique  nostrorum,)  must  re- 
fer to  christians  in  the  Latin  church ;  and  not  to  Eastern  chris- 
tians, with  whom  they  are  contrasted.  See  the  Introduction  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  page  27,  note.^ 

Eusebius,  in  his  history,  says  :  "  The  fourteen  epistles  of 
Paul  are  before  the  public,  and  well  known  ;  but  it  should  not 

1  "Illud  nostris  dicendum  est,  hancepistolam,  quae  inscribitur  ad  Hebrae- 
os,  non  solum  ab  ecclesiis  orientis,  std  ab  omnibus  retro  ecclesiaslicis 
Graeci  sermouis  scriptoribus,  quasi  Pauli  apostoli  suscipi,  licet  plerique 
earn  vel  Barnabae,  vel  dementis  arbitrantur  ;"  and  farther  on,  "  Nos  earn 
suscipimus  nequaquam  hujus  temporis  consuetudiuem,  sed  veterum 
scriptorum  auctoritatem  sequentes." 

2  See  also  Hug's  Introd.  p.  317,  319. 
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be  forgotten,  that  some  have  rejected  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, alleging  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  church  of 
Rome  as  a  production  of  Paul."^ — Thus  also  Origen  speaks^. 
of  persons  who  could  not  consistently  admit  the  validity 
of  arguments  brought  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  if  they 
followed  the  authority  of  those  who  rejected  it,  adixovvxoip  t^v 
tniazoXrjv — It  does  not  follow,  that  the  xtveg  of  Eusebius,  were 
writers ;  but  even  if  they  were,  they  did  not  appeal  to  older 
Greek  writers,  but  duly  to  the  Roman  church.*^  "  This  word 
Tivtg  indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
the  Greeks,  there  being  some  who  were  influenced  by  respect  or 
prepossession  for  the  Romans  :  and  this  exception  is  itself  a 
proof,  that  the  Greek  church  at  large  acknowledged  this  epistle 
as  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul,  according  to  the  well  known 
principle,  exceptio  firmat  regulam."^  "  The  fact,  that  the  A- 
rians  were  the  first  in  the  Greek  churches,  whom  history  taxes 
with  denying  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  this  epistle,  adds  no  or- 
dinary degree  of  weight  to  the  declarations  of  Eusebius  ;  and 
recommends  his  character,  as  a  historian  whom  no  predilection 
for  a  paity  could  betray  into  a  departure  from  historical  truth." 
Origen  says  :  "  It  was  not  without  cause,  that  the  ancients 
regarded  this  as  an  epistle  of  Paul."^  His  own  opinion  was, 
that  the  ideas  are  those  of  Paul,  though  not  the  style.  He 
therefore  does  not  determine  who  the  author  was  :  riQ  (says  he) 
0  ygaxpag  rtjv  iniaxolrjv^  to  uXt]-&fg  -d^fog  oidiv^  i.  e.   VAdio  it  was 

^  xov  IIuvKov  TiQOÖtjloo  nai  aaqjfig  ul  dfxuxsaaageg  {fntaxolat') 
on  yifiriv  xivfg  7]&{xriifaai  xt]v  n(}og  ißguiovg^  UQog  r»/?  'Pofiac- 
viv  eKxktjGiug  ojg  (^t]  IJavkov  ovacxv  avxtjv  uvxiltyea^ai  Cftjaavxig^ 
ov  diKaiov  uyvoiiv.  E.  H.  III.  3. 

2  Ep.  ad  Africanum,  {  9.  Comment,  in  Matt.  23:  37. 

3  Introd.  to  Heb.  }  2.  comp.  Hug.  p.  3l7. 

4  Hug.  sup.  cit.  p.  320. 

^  ovyi  imt]  01  agj^uioi  avdgfg  Mg  IlavXov  avrtjv  {tuvTt]v  tijv 
enKfToXrjv)  nugudedojuaai.  Euseb.  H.  E-  VI.  25. 
15 
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that  wrote  this  epistle,  God  only  knows.  Had  he  been  ac- 
quainted with  any  testimony  against  the  genuineness  of  this 
epistle,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  it.* 

The  hypotheses  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria  and  of  Pantae- 
nus,  concerning  this  epistle,  seem  to  presuppose  the  voice  of 
history  to  be  that  Paul  was  its  author.  "  The  remark,"  says 
Hug,^  "  was  made  in  Alexandria,  at  an  early  day,  that  the  style 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  strikingly  diverse  from  that 
of  the  other  writings  of  Paul.  But  although  this  observation 
appeared  to  lead  directly  to  the  idea  of  a  different  author,  no 
one  dared  to  deny  that  it  was  a  production  of  this  Apostle.  So 
firm  was  their  conviction  of  Paul's  being  its  author,  that  appar- 
ently strong  arguments  to  the  contrary,  could  not  shake  their 
belief."  Clemens  Alexandrinus  attempted  to  account  for  this 
difference  between  the  style  of  this  epistle,  and  that  of  the  oth- 
er writings  of  Paul,  by  supposing  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  in 
Hebrew,  and  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke,  to 
whose  Acts  of  the  apostles  its  style  bore  much  resemblance.^ 
The  same  writer  accounts  for  Paul's  neglecting  to  give  a  super- 
scription to  this  epistle,  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, which  the  apostle  adopted  in  order  that  the  Jews  might 
not  be  deterred  from  reading  the  epistle,  by  any  thing  repulsive 
in  its  commencement ;  for  the  Jews  were  prejudiced  against 
him  as  being  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Pantaenus  attributes 
the  omission  to  the  modesty  of  Paul,  which  would  not  permit 
him,  an  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  to  prefix  his  name  to  an  epistle 
which  was  addressed  to  Jewish  christians,  who  had  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Saviour  himself.^ 

Stephanus  Gobarus,  in  Photii  Biblioth.  Cod.  232,  does  indeed 
say  ;  "  Irenaeus  and  his  abbreviator  Hippolytus,  (who  may  both 

1  See  the  "  Introd.  to  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb."  i  4.  p.  XVII— XXIII,   and 
Tub.  gelehrte  anzeigen,  sup,  cit.  p.  454  &c.  2  Sup.  cit.  p.  318. 

3  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  14.  4  Enseb,  sup.  cit. 
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be  classed  with  the  writers  of  the  Greek  and  oriental  church,)  de- 
clare, that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  a  production  of  Paul." 
But  Stephanus  Gobarus  and  Photius  are  doubtless  guilty  of  a 
historical  blunder ;  inferring  that  this  epistle  was  rejected  by 
Irenaeus  and  Hyppolytus,  because  it  is  not  quoted  by  them  ;  and 
then  stating  this  their  own  inference,  as  if  it  were  the  express  de- 
claration of  those  writers.  For  in  the  same  passage  in  which  they 
attribute  these  declarations  to  Irenaeus  and  Hyppolytus,  Stephanus 
is  guilty  of  a  similar  error,  and  Photius  of  a  much  greater  one. — 
It  cannot  well  be  supposed,  that  in  some  work  now  lost,  Irenaeus 
denied  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  ;  for  such  a  fact  would  not 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Eusebius,  who  was  so  careful  to  col- 
lect the  opinions  of  the  ancients  relative  to  this  epistle.  That  Ire- 
naeus quotes  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  one  of  his  works 
now  lost,  we  learn  from  Eusebius;^  and  the  reason  of  his  not 
citing  it  in  his  work  against  the  gnostics,  probably  was,  that  the 
gnostics  all  rejected  this  epistle,  which  was  so  directly  opposed  to 
their  system  ;  and  Irenaeus  determined  to  confront  them  with 
such  books  only,  as  they  themselves  acknowledged  to  be  gen- 
uine.^ Hug  accounts  for  this  circumstance  from  the  connex- 
ion of  Irenaeus  with  the  occidental  church,  in  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Montanists,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  used 
with  cautious  reluctance,  even  at  that  early  day.^ 

It  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  translation  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  contained  in  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  the  peschito, 
was  made  at  a  later  date  than  that  of  the  other  books ;  and 
hence,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  version,  that  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  long  doubted,  and  received  into  the  canon  on- 
ly at  a  later  day.'' 

II.  The  contrary  opinion  of  the  Latin  church,  which,  as  we 

1  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  26.  2  See  "  Introd.  to  Heb."  i  3. 

3  Hug.  sup.  cit.  321  &c. 

J  See  "■  Introd.  to  Heb."  i  13.   Comp.  Hug's  Introd.  pt.  I.  {  66.  p.  301 
04. 
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learn  from  Jerome,  ascribed  it  to  Barnabas  ^  or  Clemens,  though 
old,  is  nevertheless  unfounded. 

The  antiquity  of  this  opinion  is  evinced  by  these  two  con- 
siderations :  first ;  It  can  be  proved  from  Tertullian  and  Epi- 
phanias, that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  in  Marcion's 
canon  ;  yet  TertuUian  no  where  reproaches  INIarcion  for  this 
omission.  Secondly  ;  Tertullian  himself  utters  the  following 
language  relative  to  this  book  :  "  The  doctrines  of  the  apostles 
should  be  the  principal  source  of  instruction  and  direction,  to 
one  who  is  to  preside  over  the  church  of  God.  I  will  however 
adduce  the  additional  testimony  of  one  of  the  companions  of 
the  apostles.  For  we  have  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  He- 
breivs,  a  man  of  so  great  authority,  that  Paul  places  him  on  an 
equality  with  himself,  in  point  of  abstinence,  1  Cor,  9:6.  And 
the  epistle  of  Barnabas  is  certainly  more  used  in  the  churches, 
than  that  apocryphal  Shepherd  of  adulterers."^ — The  passage 
Heb.  6:  1  he.  is  then  adduced.  ^ 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Latin  church  held  this  epistle  in  high- 
er estimation,  in  more  ancient  times,  than  they  did  in  the  days 
of  Tertullian.  The  epistle  which  Clemens  wrote  from  Rome, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  church,  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
which  was  universally  acknowledged  as  genuine ;  contained  a 
great  number  of  quotations  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Eusebius  says  :  "  Clemens,  in  the  universally  received  epistle, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  church  to  the  church 

1  The  supposition  that  Barnabas  was  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, has  been  advocated  of  late  by  Schmidt,  in  his  Introduction  to  N. 
Test,  part  I.  p.  289  &c. 

2  Disciplina  apostolorum  proprie  quidem  instruit  ac  determinat  principa- 
liter  sanctitatis  omnis  erga  teinplum  Dei  antistitem.  — Volo  tarnen  ex  re- 
dundantia  alicujus  etiam  comitis  apostolorum  testimonium  superducere. — 
Extat  enim  et  Barnabae  lilulus  ad  Iltbraeos,  adeo  satis  auctoritatis  viro, 
nt  quern  Paulus  juxta  se  coustituerit  in  abstinentioc  tenore,  1  Cor.  9:  6. 
rtutique  receptior  apud  ecclesias  Epistola  Barnabae  illo  apocrypho  Pas- 
tore  moechorum.  Tertul.  de  Pudicitia,  c.  20. 

3  See  "  Introd.  to  Epistle  to  Hebrews,"  i  5. 
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of  the  Corinthians,  has  taken  many  ideas  from  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews;  nay  he  even  quotes  passages  verbatim,  thus 
clearly  evincing  that  this  epistle  is  not  a  new  production."^  It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  Clemens,  in  addressing  a  church 
in  the  name  of  another  whole  church,  would  have  quoted  so 
much  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  if  it  were  then  regarded 
merely  as  an  epistle  of  Barnabas.^ 

Moreover,  it  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that  the  opinion 
adopted  by  the  Latin  church,  (viz.  that  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  written  by  Barnabas,)  was  brought  into  circulation 
by  Marcion.  He  was  excommunicated  by  his  father,  the  bish- 
op of  Pontus,  who  refused  to  restore  him  to  membership  in 
the  church,  and  probably  appealed  to  Hebrews  6:  4  he.  in 
justification  of  his  conduct.  These  circumstances  may  well 
account  for  the  enmity  of  Marcion  against  this  book.  He  was 
unwilling  it  should  pass  for  an  epistle  of  Paul ;  and  in  order  to 
give  plausibility  to  his  opposition,  in  the  minds  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  a  country  where  authentic  information  was  circulated 
relative  to  this  epistle  of  Paul,  which  was  directed  to  Galatia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pontus  ;  he  ascribed  the  epistle  to  Barnabas, 
the  colleague  of  Paul,  at  the  same  time  urging  the  circumstance 
that  the  name  of  Paul  is  not  prefixed  to  it.  In  the  view  of 
Marcion,  this  epistle  lost  all  its  authority  by  being  regarded  as 
a  production  of  Barnabas ;  for  Barnabas,  according  to  Gala- 
tians  2: 13,  was  one  of  that  company  of  Peter,  which  tempo- 
rised with  the  Jews,  he  was  one  of  those  protectoribus  Judseismi, 
who  were  so  odious  to  Marcion.  From  Pontus  he  travelled 
to   Rome  :     and  if  he  concealed  his  heretical  notions  for  a 

^  'O  Kh]fit]ijg  fv  Tri  civo)fioi,oyt]fifvi]  naga  naatv  {entaToh],)  tjv 
m  TTQoownov  ir]g  QO}f,iaio)v  fxxhjaiag  t7]  noQti>&to)v  diiTviriuau- 
10,  ctjg  ngog  iß^uiovg  noklci  votjfiara  nuQu&ng^  tjdt]  de  Mat  av- 
ToXftei  Q7]T0ig  xioiv  ft  avrtjg  yg^oai-ievog  GacpemuTa  nagiGxTi- 
oii/^  ozi  f.ir]  veov  vnag]^ft  to  (JvyyQafifia.  Euseb.  H.  E.  III.  38. 

2  See  "  Introd.  to  Ep.  to  the  Heb."  j  6. 
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time,  his  statement  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  a  pro- 
duction of  Barnabas,  might  naturally   have   been  credited ;  as 
he  had  come  from  the  country  to  which  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, or  Galatian  Jewish  christians,  was  directed,  and  as  the 
name  of  the  apostle  was  not  prefixed  to  it.     This  opinion  of 
Marcion,  notwithstanding  his  public   heresy,  might  still  have 
been  retained  in  the  Latin  church ;  especially  as  several  other 
circumstances  were    calculated  to  cherish  it,  such  as  the  re- 
mark made  in  tlie  Greek  church,  that  its  style  differed  from 
that  of  the  other  epistles  of  Paul.     This  supposition  is  raised  to 
probability  by  a  fragment  of  the  author  of  an   ancient  anony- 
mous canon,  published  by  Muratorius,  containing  these  words  : 
"fertur  etiam  ad  Laudicenses  (Laodicenses)    sc.  epistola,  alia 
ad  Alexandrines,  Pauli  nomine  fictae,   ad  haeresin  Marcionis," 
i.  e.  there  is  also  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,   and  another  to 
the  Alexandrians,  fabricated  under  the  name  of  Paul,  in  order 
to  support  the  heresy  of  Marcion.     The  Latin  church  acknow- 
ledged thirteen  epistles  of  Paul  as  indisputably  genuine  ;    two 
others,   namely  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans   and  that  to  the 
Hebrews,  they  commonly  regarded  as  spurious,  or  at  least  as  of 
doubtful  genuineness.^     Marcion  did  not  fabricate  an  epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans  ;  but  as  he  was  led  by  Coloss.  4:  16,  to  give  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  name  of  Episde  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans ;    the  spurious  epistle  to   the  Laodiceans,  which  subse- 
quently appeared,  was,  by  mistake,  ascribed  to  him.^   The  case 
was  probably  similar  with  regard  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
In  the  fragment  above  cited,  the  words  "  epistola  ad  Alexandri- 
nos  "  are  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  phrase  "  epistola  ad  Hebras- 
os  ;"  for  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  in  Greek,  and 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  were  therefore  thought  of,  and   among 

1  See  Hieronymus  de  viris  illustribus,  s.  v.  Paulns. 

2  Epiphan.  haeres.  42. 
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these  the  Alexandrians  were  the  most  celebrated.  The  author 
of  that  fragment  erroneously  ascribed  this  epistle  to  the  Alex- 
andrians or  Hebrews  to  Marcion,  because  he  had  given  to  it 
the  new  superscription  "  Barnabse  titulus."  Although  the 
whole  epistle  is  directly  opposed  to  the  system  of  Marcion,  that 
great  enemy  of  Judaism ;  still  such  a  mistake  is  not  improbable 
in  a  man,  who  was  as  little  acquainted  with  Marcion's  system, 
as  with  that  of  other  heretics  against  whom  he  contends,  and 
who  was  opposed  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  account  of 
the  passage  ch.  4 :  6  &;c.  which  seemed  to  favour  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  Montanists.^ 

Hug,  in  his  Introduction,^  represents  and  explains  the  fact, 
that  the  Latin  church  denied  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be 
a  production  of  Paul,  in  the  following  manner : 

The  occidental  church  was  kept  actively  employed  by  the 
Montanists.  In  vindication  of  their  tenet,  that  those  guilty  of 
grievous  transgressions  should  be  irrevocably  cut  off  from  the 
church,  they  relied  especially  on  Hebrews  6:  4,  5;  as  we  learn 
from  Tertullian  ^  and  Jerome.^  And  hence,  the  ministers  of 
the  Latin  church  made  cautious  and  sparing  use  of  this  epistle. 
Not  long  probably  after  the  death  of  Irenaeus,  the  presbyter 
Caius  assumed  the  tone  of  clamourous  opposition  against  this 
epistle,  in  a  work  which  he  published  against  the  Montanists.^ 
And  from  that  time,  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Latin  church.  Even  the  Montanists  themselves  re- 
ceded from  their  original  position  on  this  subject,  and  in  their 
polemical  works,  received  this  epistle  only  as  far-  as  its  authority 

1  See  '■'■  Introduction  to  Ep.  to  the  Heb."  }  7.  Schmidt,  in  his  Introd. 
pt.  I.  p.  284,  remarks :  "■  Perliaps  the  author  confounded  Marcion  with  some 
other  heretic.  Or  Perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to  state,  that  the  epistle  was 
written  in  the  name  of  Paul,  in  vindication  of  Marcion,  but  rather  in  op- 
position to  him." 

2  Sup.  cit.  p.  321—329.  3  De  pudicitia,  cap.  20. 
4  Adv.  Jovinian.  L.  II.  u.  3.  5  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  20. 
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was  acknowledged  by  their  opponents,  namely  as  a  production 
of  an  apostolical  teacher,  Barnabas  or  Clemens  &-c.^  About 
forty  years  after  Caius'  attack,  arose  the  Novatians,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret 
and  others,  also  used  the  passage  Hebrews  6: 4,  5,  as  the  prin- 
cipal defence  of  their  tenets.  While  the  Greeks  were  calm 
spectators  of  the  contest,  and  evaded  the  argument  from  Heb. 
vi.  by  their  interpretations  ;  the  Latin  churches  were  led  by 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  deny  the  authority  of  the 
book,  whose  contents  they  were  unable  to  refute.  But  the 
Latin  churches  had  no  ecclesiastical  tradition,  no  authority  of 
earlier  churches,  to  which  they  could  appeal ;  the  whole  con- 
troversy proceeded  on  the  ground  of  internal  evidence.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  that  Jerome  and  Augustine  could  not  adopt  the 
opinion  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged ;  because  they 
were  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  the  ancients. 
And  their  influence  tended  to  give,  at  a  subsequent  day,  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  church. 

II.  The  author  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  bears  witness, 
that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  passage  2  Peter  3: 1 5.  "  As  our  beloved  brother  Paul 
also — hath  written  unto  you,"  is  best  explained  as  referring  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  sentiment  which  immediately 
precedes  these  words,  and  concerning  which  the  reader  is  re- 
minded of  what  Paul  had  written,  namely  :  "  And  account  that 
the  long-sulTering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation,"^  is  no  where   ex- 

1  Tertullian  is  an  example,  De  Pudicitia,  c.  20. 

^  Tt]v  Tov  itvgiov  i^fiCDv  fAUit^o&vfAiav,   ooni]Qiav  i^ynad'i^  i.  e. 

believe  that  the  delay  of  our  Lord's  coming  will  enhance  our  salvation. 
The  passage  in  Hebrews,  to  which  Peter  is  supposed  to  refer,  is  :  KuiOV- 
coi  nuvreg,  fAa^Tvgtj&ivrig  di«  rtjg  niazewg^  ova  fKOfiiaavro  tijv 
(nayyfhav'  tov  O^iov  nsQi  tjjuwv  hqhttov  zt  nQoßXixpufievov^lva 
fltj  X^Qf''»  Vf^tov  TfXeiM&atai'  which  is  properly  rendered  thus:  but  all 
these  did  not  receive  that  which  was  promised,  although  they  acquired  a 
good  report  by  their  faith  ;  for  God  intended  something  better  for  us, 
namely  that  they  should  not  attain  the  crown  before  us.     S, 
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pressly  found  except  in  Hebrews  11:39,  40.  The  patient  ex- 
pectation of  the  great  change,  which  shall  occur  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord,  and  which  is  spoken  of  in  2  Pet.  Ill,  is  no  where  so  pres- 
singly  urged  as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  10:  35  he.  3:  6, 
14.  12:  1 — 12.  Nor  is  the  exhortation  togodUness  any  where 
so  expressly  connected  with  the  promise  of  a  great  change, 
which  heaven  and  earth  are  to  experience,^  as  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  12:  25 — 28,^  which  according  to  tlie  ancient  ac- 
counts, was  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Paul.  Why,  therefore,  should 
we  have  recourse  to  the  forced  supposition,  that  Paul  may  have 
written  another  epistle  which  is  unknown  to  us,  but  which  con- 
tained a  discussion  of  this  subject  ? —  As  to  the  genuineness  of 
this  text,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  epistle  of  Peter,  no  valid  ob- 
jection can  be  urged.  The  text  has  a  multitude  of  concurrent 
witnesses  in  its  favour,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  epistle 
is  established  by  satisfactory  evidence.  But  even  if  this  epistle 
were  not  written  by  Peter,  it  must  have  been  published  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ;  so  that  on  this  suppo- 
sition, it  proves  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  believed  at 

12  Pet.  3:  11. 

2  This  passage,  BXeniTf  fit] — xat  (vkaßfiag^  is  translated  in  the 
following  manner,  by  the  learned  and  pious  Dr  Storr,  in  his  excellent 
Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  to 
hear  him  who  is  now  speaking  :  for  as  those  could  not  escape  punishment, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  the  divine  messages  of  the  teacher  on  ear  th  ;  much 
less  can  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  that  heavenly  teacher  whose 
voice  then  shook  the  earth,  but  who  hath  now  given  this  promise,  "  yet 
once  more  I  will  shake  not  only  the  earth,  but  also  the  heaven.  The 
■words  "  yet  once  more"  indicate  a  change  of  that  which  is  unstable,  and 
which  is  so  constituted  that  it  awaits  a  permanent  state.  Therefore,  as 
"we  have  reason  to  expect  a  permanent  kingdom,  let  us  be  thankful,  and 
thus  serve  God  in  an  acceptable  manner,  with  reverence  and  fear."  This 
version  is  supported  by  the  best  philological  grounds,  and  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  a  recurrence  to  the  original,  and  an  exegetical  investiga- 
tion of  the  context,  to  show  to  the  critical  scholar  its  great  superiority  to 
the  common  English  version.     S. 
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the  commencement  of  tlie  second  century,  to  be  an  epistle  of 
Paul  to  Asia  Minor.^ 

IV.  This  same  passage,  2  Pet.  3:15,  affords  another  argu- 
ment of  an  inferential  nature,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ;  as  it  accounts  for  some  circumstances  in  the 
epistle  itself,  which  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  internal  ob- 
jections to  Paul's  being  its  author. 

As  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  was  addressed  to  the  same 
churches  as  the  first,^  namely  to  those  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Asia 
and  Bithynia ;  and  as  Peter  says  that  his  brother  Paul  wrote 
also  to  them,  v^uv ;  it  follows  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
must  have  been  addressed  to  at  least  one  of  the  churches  above 
named:  the  word  vftiv,  2  Peter  3:  15,  does  not  necessarily 
include  all  the  readers   of  these  epistles  of  Peter. 

Now  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  addressed  to 
the  Hebrew  or  Jewish  christians  in  Galatia.  And  if  the  epistle 
to  the  "  Hebrews"  or  Jewish  christians  in  Galatia,  was  sent  with 
that  to  the  "  Galatians"  or  Gentile  christians  in  Galatia  ;  this  will 
ex}>lain  why  Paul,  contrary  to  his  general  custom,  wrote  an 
epistle  exclusively  for  the  Hebrew  members  of  a  church,  which 
was  composed  of  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  ;  for  accord- 
ing to  this  supposition,  each  class  of  members  received  an  epis- 
tle addressed  particularly  to  itself. 

The  same  supposition  will  also  account  for  Paul's  not  pre- 
fixing his  name  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  for  it  was  sent 
together  with  that  to  the  Galatians,  which  contained  his  name,  into 
the  same  section  of  the  country  and  to  the  same  churches.  The 
general  scope  of  both  epistles  points  to  Jewish  persecutors,  and 
Judaizing  false  teachers  ;  both  treat  of  persecution  and  of  Jew- 
ish seducers.  Gal.  1:  7—9.  4:  17.  comp.  Heb.  13:9.  12:15 
ike— Gal.  3:  4.  4:  29.  comp.  Heb.  KT:  32  &c.   12: 1—4.    13: 

1  Sec  Storr's  "  Introd.  to  Ep.  to  liebrews,"  i  8,  10.  Tubing,  gel.  Anzei- 
g-e»,  179l,p.  457&C.  2  2  Pel.  3:1. 
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13.  See  the  Introduction  to  Storr's  Comni.  on  the  Hebrews, 
p.  LVIII— LXIX.  The  similarity  of  ideas  in  the  III.  and  IV. 
chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  with  those  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  is  illustrated  in  the  "  Programma  de  Consensu 
epislolarum  Pauli  ad  Hebraeos  et  Galatas,  p.  7 — 16.  A  re- 
markable fact,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  epistle  to 
the  Galatians  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  belong  together,  is  found 
in  the  division  of  the  most  ancient  Vatican  manuscript  of  the 
New  Testament,  Cod.  1209.  In  this  manuscript,  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  epistles  of  Paul  are  numbered.  The  last  section 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  is  numbered  LIX  ;  and  the 
sections  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  marked  with  the  next 
succeeding  numbers,  LX — LXX ;  although  in  that  manuscript, 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  not  follow  immediately  after 
that  to  the  Galatians,  but  is  placed  last.  Now  the  person  who 
made  that  transcript,  must  have  found  those  numbers  in  the 
manuscript  from  which  he  copied  ;  for  if  he  had  made  them 
himself,  he  would  have  placed  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
next  to  that  to  the  Galatians,  (as  it  comes  next  in  the  order  of 
the  numbers),  and  would  not  have  placed  there  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  which  begins  with   LXX.^ 

V.  The  contents  and  style  of  this  epistle,  not  only  contain 
no  evidence  against  its  genuineness,  but  really  afford  some 
proof  that  it  is  a  production  of  Paul.^ 

1.  The  salutation  from  the  Jewish  christians  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Italy,  Heb.  13:24,  and  the  mention  of  Timothy 
as  his  fellow  traveller,  13:23,  are  very  applicable  to  Paul. — 
Many  have  supposed  that  the  words,  vno  tmv  uKOvauvxMv  eig 
i^fiageßsßatmd^i]^  [was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard 
Am],  seem  to  point  out  the  writer  as  a  disciple  of  the  apostles ; 
but  his  using  the  first  person  »?jua?,  instead  of  the  second,  may 

1  See  the  Programma,  sup.  cit.  p.  16 — 18. 

2  See  Storr's  Introd.  to  Comra.  on  Heb.  i   10.  and  Hug,  sup.  cit.  i  130, 
132  &c. 
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well  be  considered  an  instance  of  that  very  common  figure  of 
speech,  called  upanoivoioig^  i.  e.  communication. 

2.  Not  only  does  the  general  scope  of  this  epistle  tend  to 
the  same  point,  on  which  Paul  lays  so  much  stress  in  his  other 
epistles,  namely  that  we  are  justified  and  obtain  salvation  only 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  cannot 
effect  this  object ;  but  there  are  also  various  propositions  in  this 
epistle,  which  are  found  in  the  other  writings  of  Paul.^  And 
Berger,  in  his  Dissertation  entitled  "  The  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, a  homily,"  finds  so  great  a  similarity  between  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  and  Paul's  discourse,  Acts  13:  16 — 41,  that 
Jie  believes  this  discourse  might  be  regarded  as  an  extract  from 
that  epistle,  or  vice  versa,  that  epistle  a  commentary  on  this  dis- 
course.^ 

3.  Warmth  and  energy  of  expression  characterise  this  epis- 
tle, as  they  do  the  undisputed  productions  of  Paul.  Hebra- 
isms of  every  kind  abound  in  it,  as  in  his  other  epistles.  And 
finally,  it  contains  particular  expressions,  phrases  and  colloca- 
tions of  words,  which  are  either  peculiar  to  Paul,  or  are  most 
frequent  in  his  writings.^ 

It  is  admitted  that  the  reasoning  in  this  epistle,  is  develop- 
ed with  much  more  circumspection  and  minuteness,  than  is 
usual  in  the  other  epistles  of  Paul.  But  why  should  this  be  an 
objection  to  its  Pauline  .origin,  when  the  writer  himself  informs 
us,  5:  11  &.c,^  that  he  aimed  to  develop  every  thing  with  clear- 
ness.^ 

1  See  Hug',  p.  312 — 315,  and  Meyer's  "  Representation  of  the  doctrines 
of  Paul."  p.  310  &;c.  Altonae,  IbOl. 

2  Getting.  Bibliothek  der  neuesten  theol.  Literatur,  B.  III.  st.  3,  s.  449  &:c. 

3  Hug,  p.  315  &c. 

^  The  apostles  words  are  :  negt  ov  noXvg  t]/iiiv  6  Xoyog,  xai  dvG- 
iQfitjvfVTog  ley  ftp,  fnc  vo)d^ot  ytyovan  ruig  uKOuig,  which  sig- 
nify: Of  which, (namely  great  High  pritst  and  salvation),  1  shall  treat  large- 
ly, and  yet  it  will  still  be  difficult  to  make  the  subject  intelligible  to  you, 
because  you  are  so  dull  of  apprehension.     S.  5  Hug^, }  133. 
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On  the  subject  of  this  Illustration,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  Tübingen, 
1789.^ — The  Programma,  de  Consensu  epistolarum  Pauli  ad 
Hebraeos  et  Galatas,  Tübingen,  1791,  and  the  Review  of"  Zieg- 
ler's  Complete  Introduction  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews," 
Gotting.  1791,  in  the  Tubing.  Gelehrt.  Anzeigen,  Nos.  57, 
58,  for  1791. — Kleuker's  "  Full  Investigation  of  the  grounds," 
he.  pt.  I.  p.  294 — 314.  "  On  the  Origin  and  Object  of  the 
apostolical  Epistles,"  p.  174 — 222.  Hanlein's  Introd.  pt.  I. 
<^  15.  Griesinger's  Introd.  p.  186  &ic. — and  especially  Hug's 
learned  and  acute  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  his  "  Introd.  to  the  New  Test."  pt.  II,  <§ 
126—134. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

View  of  the  evidence  which  evinces  the  genuineness  of  the 
other  disputed  books,  namely  the  second  and  third  epistles 
of  John,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  James 
and  that  of  Jude. 

General  remarks. 
The  following  works  contain  general  remarks  on  the  anti- 
legomena,  and  on  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  doubts 
concerning  them  :  Weber's  "  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  canon  ;"^  Hanlein's  "  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  ;"^and  Griesinger's  "  Introd.  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Covenant."'*  The  result  of  their  inquiries  is,  that  various  ac- 
cidental causes  may  be  assigned,  which  either  actually  did  oc- 
casion, or  at  least  might  have  occasioned  the  doubts  which  ex- 
isted concerning  these  books,  without  diminishing  at  all  our  con- 
viction of  their  genuineness.  Not  one  of  these  books  can  be 
proved  to  be  spurious.     And  when   all  the  evidence  for  and 

1  The  latest  and  an  improved  edition  of  this  most  valuable  work  of  Dr 
Storr,  was  published  at  Tübingen  in  1809.     S. 

2N©.  V.p.  153— 177.  3Pt.  I.p,109— 115.  4  p.  5,  6. 
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against  these  books,  both  internal  and  external,  is  fairly  weigh- 
ed, the  preponderance  is  always  in  their  favour. 

Particular  remarks  on  the  genuineness  of  each  book. 

I.  The  second  epistle  of  Peter.  This  book  was  first  placed 
among  the  disputed  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Origen.* 
It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  if,  from  incidental  causes,  the  se- 
cond epistle  of  Peter  did  not  become  known  so  early  as  the 
first ;  some  churches,  which  for  a  length  of  time  had  been  ac- 
customed to  read  but  one  epistle  of  Peter,  might  hesitate  to  re- 
ceive another.  Suspicion  might  also  have  arisen  against  the 
genuineness  of  this  epistle,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  brought 
from  Asia  Minor,  the  abode  of  the  Montanists,  who  were  ac- 
cused ^  of  a  disposition  to  fabricate  new  writings  ;  more  espe- 
cially may  this  have  been  the  case,  as  the  passage  2  Pet.  2: 20, 
could  be  urged  in  vindication  of  the  rigor  of  the  Montanistic  dis- 
cipline. Or  the  departure  of  the  christians  in  Asia  Minor  from 
the  customary  method  of  celebrating  the  Easter  solemnities,  may 
have  produced  in  the  eastern  and  western  Christians  an  indis- 
position to  receive  this  book.^ 

The  genuineness  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  is  vindicat- 
ed in  the  following  works  :  Nietzsche  :  Epistola  Petri  posterior 
auctori  suo  imprimis  contra  Grotium  vindicata  atque  asserta. 
Lipsiae,  1785.  Morus  :  Praelectiones  in  Jacobi  et  Petri  epistolas, 
p.  214&;c.  Pott:  Epist.  cathol.  Vol.  II.  p.  163  &ic.  Com- 
mentatio,  qua  genuina  secundae  Petri  epistolae  origo  denuo  de- 
fenditur.  Tub.  1806.  Dahl :  Commentatio  exegetico-critica  de 
av&evTitt  epistolarum  Petrinae  posterioris  atque  Judae.  Rostoch. 
1807.  sect.  I — V.  and  Hug's  Introduction,  pt.  II.  p.  391  &ic. 

II.  The  second  and  third  epistles  of  John.  A  striking  simi- 
larity exists  between  these  and  the  first  epistle  of  John.     And 

1  Euaeb.  H.  E.  VI.  25.  2  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  20. 

3  See  »'  Introd.  to  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  «  10. 
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the  third  epistle,  which  is  addressed  to  Gaius,  expressly  refers 
(v.  9)  to  a  communication  addressed  to  the  church  of  which 
Gaius  was  a  member.  Both  these  epistles  were,  doubtless, 
mere  addresses,  sent  to  two  members  of  different  churches, 
along  with  his  Gospel  and  first  epistle,  which  they  were  to  pub- 
lish in  their  respective  churches.  Now  if,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  Gospel  and  first  epistle  of  John  were  sent  to  various  other 
churches,  unaccompanied  by  these  two  addresses  to  individual 
pei'sons ;  this  will  show  why  the  two  smaller  epistles  were  want- 
ing in  some  transcripts,  and  also  account  for  doubts  being  en- 
tertained of  their  genuineness,  in  places  where  they  were  un- 
known until  a  later  date.  But  it  is  evident  from  Irenaeus,^  that 
in  some  copies,  one  or  other  of  the  smaller  epistles  was  con- 
nected with  the  larger  one  ;  for  that  writer  quotes  passages  from 
both  the  first  and  second  epistles,  as  if  taken  from  one  and  the 
same  epistle.  See  "  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  History  and 
Epistles  of  John,"^  Hug's  Introduction,"^  and  Eichhorn's  Introd. 
to  N.  Test.4 

III.  The  epistle  of  James.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  epis- 
tle is  evinced  by  the  following  considerations  : — first,  it  was  re- 
ceived, with  the  homologoumena,  into  the  old  Syriac  version : 
— Secondly,  ideas  and  phrases  are  borrowed  from  it  by  Hermas 
in  his  Pastor,  as  has  been  proved  by  Semler.^  The  high  an- 
tiquity of  Pastor,  may  be  inferred  from  the  declaration  of  Euse- 
bius,  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  production  of  the  Hermas  men- 
tioned Rom.  16:  14,  and  was  used  by  some  of  the  most  ancient 
writers,  tmv  ■jiahoraTMv  ovyygaqiMv.  He  himself  mentions  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas  immediately  after  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  before  those    of  Justin  and  Ignatius  :^ — And  thirdly, 

1  Contr.  Haer.  Lib.  3.  cap.  16.  f  5.  8.  2  ^  78  Sic.  p.  408  &c. 

3  Part  II.  p.  342—347.  4  Vol.  II.  p.  320—327,  329  &c. 

5  Prolegomena  in  Epistolam  Jacobi,  p.  14.  compare  Hug,  pt.II.  p.364&c. 

6  Euseb.  E.  H.  HI.  3.  and  V.  8. 
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reference  is  had  to  this  epistle  even  in  the  first  epistle  of  Peter. 
It  is  probable  from  several  passages,  that  either  James  had  the 
first  epistle  of  Peter  before  him,  or  Peter  that  of  James.  Com- 
pare James  4: 10,  with  1  Pet.  5:6,  James  1:2 — 4  with  1  Pet. 
1:6,7.  James  1  :  IS— 21,  with  1  Pet.  1  : 3,21, 22.  2:1,2. 
This  becomes  the  more  probable,  if  botli  epistles  were  directed 
to  the  same  churches,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that 
both  were  directed  to  the  <)V«a7Top«,  or  "  dispersed,"  James  1:1. 

1  Pet.  1:1;  and  especially  if,  as  is  probable,  the  passage  James 
4:  5  is  borrowed  from  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians  (V,  17, 19 
— 21,)  a  body  of  people  who  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
address  of  the  first  episde  of  Peter.  Now  if  one  did  borrow 
from  the  other,  it  is  probable  that  James  was  the  earher  writer. 
For,  it  is  admitted  that  he  died  several  years  before  Peter ;  and 
Peter  probably  wrote  his  second  epistle  shortly  after  the  first, 
(as  may  be  inferred  from  the  word  »j<J?j  now,  or  so  soon  2  Pet. 
3:  1,)  and  consequently  wrote  both  not  long  before  his  death, 

2  Pet.  1:  14.  In  regard,  however,  to  James  4:  10,  the  context 
renders  it  probable,  that  James  had  Job  22  :  29,  and  not  the 
first  epistle  of  Peter,  in  view.^ 

That  this  epistle  was  written  by  James  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
called  James  the  younger,  is  proved  in  the  Dissertation  on  the 
epistle  of  James,  in  Opuscula  Academica,-  by  the  following  in- 
ternal arguments  : 

1.  The  epistle  of  James  presupposes  an  acquaintance,  not  only 
with  Paul's  doctrine  of  drAaiwaig  (justification),  but  also  with 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  But  this  cannot  ap- 
ply to  the  older  James,  the  brother  of  John  ;  for  he  had  long 
before  been  put  to  death  by  Herod,  Acts  12:2. 

2.  Such  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Paul,  is  perfect- 

1  See  Dissertatio  de  calholicarum  epistolarum  occasione  et  consilio, 
not.  42.  Dissertatio  in  epistolam  Jacobi,  not.  150,  148,  136.  Comp.  Hug;. 
sup.  cit.  p.  378  &c.  2  Vol.  II.  p.  1—4. 
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ly  applicable  to  the  James,  whom  Paul  saw  twice  at  Jerusalem 
(Gal.  1:19.  2:  9.),  who  delivered  the  address  to  the  christian 
assembly  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  15:  13  &;c.),  and  probably  also 
wrote  the  letter  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  verses,  22  &;c. 
This  James  is  called  (Gal.  1:19)  adslq-og  iuvqiov^  "  the  Lord's 
brother :"  and  not  only  is  he  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
apostles,  (Gal.  2:  9,  laüwßog  y.ai  Krjqag  xoet  Jwavvrjg^  ol  do- 
novvng  orvlot,  eivai^  "  James  and  Cephas  and  John  who  seem- 
ed to  be  pillars,")  but  he  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
the  number  of  the  apostles,^  Gal.  1:  19.  Acts  9:  27. 

rV.  The  epistle  of  Jude.  This  epistle  was  expressly  as- 
cribed to  Jude  by  Tertullian,^  in  these  words  :  (scriptura)  E- 
noch  apud  Judam  Apostolum  testimonium  possidet,  i.  e.  the 
(apocryphal  book)  of  Enoch  has  the  testimony  of  the  apostle 
Jude  in  its  favour ;  and  also  by  Origen,  in  his  work  De 
principiis."^ 

Inferential  proof  in  favour  of  2  Peter  and  James. 

The  epistle  of  Jude,  which  was  used  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Enoch,  (a  spurious  work,  which  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  ancient  writers'*  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  as 
early  as  the  second  century  and  beginning  of  the  third,)  confirms 
the  early  existence  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  epistle  of  James.  That  the  epistle  of  Jude  was 
used  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  needs  no  proof.  It 
has  been  shown,^  that  the  fabrication  of  this  book  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  epistle  of  Jude.  In  the  few  fragments  of  it,  pre- 
served by  Fabricius  in  his  Pseudepigrapha  N.  T.  there  are  tra- 
ces of  its  being  derived  from  a  Christian.     It  contains  a  circum- 

1  Compare,  Splcilegium  observationum  in  epistolam  Jacobi  catholicam. 
Tub.  1806,  and  Hug's  Introduction,  pt.  II.  p.  354—361, 

2  De  Habitu  muliebri,  c.  3.  3  Lib.  III.  c.  2.  i  1. 

4  See  the  Dissertation  de  catholicarum  epistolarum  occasione  et  consi- 
lio,  p.  34.  5  Dissert,  sup.  cit.  p.  39  &c. 
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stantial  account  of  the  fall  of  the  wicked  angels,  framed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Alexandrian  version  of  Gen.  6:2;  but  why 
this  should  be  introduced  in  a  history  of  Enoch,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  except  by  the  supposition  that  the  author  was  led 
to  it  by  the  sixth  verse  of  Jude,  and  so  must  have  had  this  epis- 
tle before  him.^ 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  of  Jude,  copied  from  the  second  of 
Peter,  which  proves  the  antiquity  ofthat  book.  A  comparison  of 
Jude,  V.  4  he.  with  2  Pet.  2: 1  &lc.  renders  it  very  highly  prob- 
able, that  the  author  of  one  of  these  epistles  had  the  other  epis- 
tle before  him.  Now  Jude  first  presents  to  his  hearers,  (v.  5,) 
the  ancient  people  of  God,  the  people  of  Israel,  as  an  example 
for  their  warning  j  and  then  afterwards,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  times,  comes  to  the  examples  of  the  fallen  angels  (v.  6,) 
and  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (v.  7.)  In  the  same  manner, 
Peter,  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Pet.  2:1,  commences  with 
the  words  :  "  there  were  false  prophets  among  the  people,"  and 
afterwards  brings  in  the  example  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (v.  4  Sic).  And  Pe- 
ter had  a  natural  inducement,  in  the  context,  to  make  a  transi- 
tion to  the  false  prophets  among  the  people  of  Israel,  because 
he  had  immediately  before,  in  1:  19 — 21,  spoken  of  the  true 
prophets  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
epistle  of  Jude,  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for  reversing  the 
order  of  time  and  commencing  with  the  people  of  Israel. 
There  is  therefore  reason  to  believe,  that  Jude  was  led  to 
adopt  this  order  by  having  his  eye  on  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  ; 
and  not  that  the  latter  copied  it  from  the  former.  The  object 
of  Jude's  epistle  probably  was,   by  a  repetition  of  the   admoni- 

1  On  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  see  Vog-el,  in  Gabler's  Theolog- 
ical Journal,  for  1803,  p.  320  &c.  llu^;^  p.  401  fee.  and  on  the  passage 
.'ude  V.  14  &c.  See  Haiilein:  Epistola  Juda^Graece,  commentario  critico 
ft  annotatione  perpelua  ilJustrala.  Ed.  2.  Erlang.  1!305.  p.  148  &c. 
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lions  contained  in  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  to  impress  more 
deeply  upon  the  readers  of  that  epistle,  the  dying  exhortation 
of  Peter  himself,  2  Pet.  1:  14,  15.^  In  the  "  Commentatio,  qua 
genuina  secundae  Petri  epistolae  origo  defenditur,"^  and  espe- 
cially in  Dahl's  Comment,  de  av&tvTia  epistolae  II  Petri  atque 
Judae,^  is  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  arising  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  parallel  passages  m  second  Peter  and  Jude, 
and  particularly  from  the  greater  perspicuity  of  Jude's  lan- 
guage, in  favour  of  the  position  that  the  author  of  Jude's  episde 
had  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  before  him.  The  contrary 
opinion  is  advocated  by  Hug,  in  his  Introduction.'* 

The  epistle  of  Jude  confirms  the  genuineness  of  James'  epis- 
tle. By  subjoining  to  his  name  (Jude,  v.  1.)  adfXcpog  lanoißov, 
"  the  brother  of  James,"  he  probably  intended  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  to  the  epistle  which  they  had  received  from 
his  brother  James,  who  was  now  no  more.  For  since  his 
readers  must  have  known  from  whom  they  had  received  this 
epistle,  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  that  he  added  these  words 
merely  to  make  himself  known  to  them,  or  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  others  of  the  same  name. — The  epistles  of  James  and 
Jude  must  have  been  addressed  to  the  same  persons  ;  if  both 
were  intended  for  the  readers  of  the  epistles  of  Peter  :  vide 
III  and  IV,  in  this  illustration. 

On  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  of  Jude,  the  reader  may 
consult  Hanlein's  Comment,  in  epistolam  Judae,  Sect.  I,  §1. 
and  Hug,  sup.  cit.  p.  163  &£c.  The  principal  objections  against 
its  genuineness  are  adduced  in  Dalil's  Comment,  p.  79 — 82, 
and  answered  in  the  Tubing,  gelehrt.  Auzeigen,  for  1808.  No. 
32,  p.  254  &LC. 

1  See  the  dissert,  sup.  cit.  p.  47  &c.  2  p.  ig  &c.  Tübingen,  1806. 

3  Sect.  II.  p.  25  &c.  4  P.  388  &c. 


PART  II. 

THE    INTEGRITY    OF    THE    BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT". 

§4. 

That  the  writings,  whose  genuineness  has  been 
proved  in  §  2,  3,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with- 
out any  alteration  prejudicial  to  their  integrity  ;  is 
proved  by  the  exact  coincidence  of  our  text  with 
all  the  transcripts  which  men  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  all  ages  and  countries,  with  the  many  and 
large  extracts  from  the  New  Testament  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  christian  Fathers,  with  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
finally  with  the  different  translations  which  have 
been  made  of  the  New  Testament.(l)  The  various 
readings  of  the  New  Testament  text,  are  so  far 
from  invalidating  these  proofs,  that  they  actually 
corroborate  them.(2)  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
fear,  that  some  of  the  books  may  have  reached  us 
only  tlirough  the  medium  of  a  Greek  translation, 
which  is  materially  diverse  from  the  original  text. 
For  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was 
originally  written  in  Latin,  is  a  figment  of  later 
date.(3)  The  conjecture,  that  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  is  indeed 
ancient,  but  unfounded.  (4)  But  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebreiv,  cannot  be  denied.  (5) 
Yet  the  accuracy  and  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Greek  version  of  Matthew  which  we  possess,  are 
probable  even  from  internal  proofs;  (6)  and  are 
rendered  certain  by  the  exact  coincidence  of  all 
the  transcripts,  and  all  the  quotations  found  in  the 
Fathers,  and  all  the  versions  of  Matthew,  with  our 
text.(7) 
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ILLUSTRATION   1. 

Our  present  text  is  the  same  as  that  which  M^arcion  found  in 
use  in  the  catholic  church. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  proves  that 
he  found  in  the  christian  church,  no  other  text  than  our  present 
one,  and  that  he  himself  fabricated  another.  This  is  also  evi- 
dent from  his  complaint,  that  the  Gospel  which  he  found  in  use 
had  been  adulterated  by  the  enemies  of  Judaism,  in  order  to 
make  it  harmonize  with  the  law  and  the  prophets  :  for  he  does 
not  substantiate  his  charge,  by  alleging  that  another  Gospel  dif- 
ferent from  the  catholic  one  existed  ;  but  he  appeals  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  (chap.  II.),  which  he  evident- 
ly misunderstood,  and  interpreted  not  as  guided  by  the  love  of 
truth,  but  by  devotion  to  his  system.    Vide  §  2.  111.  8. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  various  readings  confirm  the  integrity  of  our  text. 
The  diversity  in  tiie  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament, 
proves  that  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  books  which  were 
used  by  ancient  writers,  translators  and  expositors,  as  well  as 
those  used  in  the  present  day,  were  derived  from  different 
sources.  We  have  therefore  in  these  various  readings,  the  tes- 
timony of  a  multitude  of  separate  and  unconnected  witnesses  in 
favour  of  the  substantial  correctness  of  our  text :  for  as  to  this, 
all  the  manuscripts,  commentaries,  versions  and  citations  are 
in  agreement. 

Schmidt,  in  his  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  (§  170—177,) 
has,  by  evidence  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  ancient  con- 
troversies between  the  catholic  church  and  her  enemies,  put  to 
rest  the  suspicion  that  the  New  Testament  text  may  have  suf- 
fered much  injury  during  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  The 
different  sources  from  which  the  various  readings  sprung,  are 
stated  in   the   same   work,  §  181  &ic. — On  the  Integrity  of 
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the  New  Test,  see  Kleuker,  pt.  III.  Vol.  I.  p.  47 1—495.     Hau- 
lein,  pt.  I.  p.  225—240.     Schmidt's  Introd.  pt.  II.  p.  32  he. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

We  have  the  Original  of  Mark,  and  not  merely  a  transla- 
tion of  it. 

It  was  a  vague  report  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Rome, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  erroneous  opinion,  that  his  book  was 
intended  for  Romans,  and  therefore  written  in  Latin.  The  La- 
tinisms  of  Mark  can  afford  no  support  to  this  conjecture  ;  as  the 
Romans  naturally  brought  with  them  many  Latin  expressions 
into  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Compare  the  following  works,  Michaelis'  Oriental  Biblio- 
thek, pt.  13.  p.  109  &tc.  and  Introduction  to  N.  Test.  4th  edit. 
§  143.  Hänlein's  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  pt.  I.  p.  328—330. 
Eichhorn's  Introd.  pt.  I.  p.  560  he. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  conjecture  that  there  was  a  Hebrew  original  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  though  ancient,  is  unfounded. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  the  oldest  known  writer,  who  ad- 
vanced, according  to  Eusebius,^  the  hypothesis  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew.  But  Clem- 
ens does  not  represent  this  hypothesis  as  a  fact  supported  by 
history.  On  the  contrary,  it  undoubtedly  originated  from  the 
ungrounded  opinion  that  the  style  of  this  epistle  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  writings  of  Paul.  Origen  paid 
not  the  least  respect  to  this  conjecture  of  his  instructor  Clemens. 
But  as  Clemens  adduces  the  superscription  n^og  ißQaiovg  (to 
the  Hebrews),  as  one  ground  of  his  supposition  ;  the  question 
arises,   whether  iß^aiov  (Hebrews)  necessarily  signifies  Jews 

1  Eccl.  Hist.  VI.  14. 
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whose  vernacular  tongue  was  the  Hebrew  :  for  if  it  does,  it  af- 
fords an  argument  which  is  not  without  some  weight. — Yet  Paul 
might  have  written  in  Greek,  even  to  Jews  who  spoke  Hebrew. 
— But,  according  to  the  idiom  of  that  day,  the  word  ißgaiog 
was  not  confined  to  Jews  who  spake  Hebrew,  (as  Hug  has 
maintained,^)  but  denoted  a  circumcised  Jew,  in  opposition  to 
iXh]viGTi]g.  Paul  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Cor.  XI,  22,  de- 
nominates himself  ißgociog  (a  Hebrew),  ahhough  he  was  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  he  even  makes  a  distinction  between  ißQaiog 
and  lagatjXtirjg  (Israelite)  one  born  a  Jew.  Indeed  Clemens 
himself^  extends  the  signification  of  the  word  ißgaioo  so  far  as 
to  embrace  all  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  divine  revelation. 

Pantaenus,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Clemens,  and  to  whom 
Clemens  appeals,^  did  not  probably,  infer  that  this  epistle  was 
addressed  to  Jews  in  Palestine,  from  its  superscription  ngog 
ißgaiovg,  hut  from  several  misinterpreted  passages  of  the  epistle 
itself,  (cap.  I.  2.  U.  13.  XII.  25,)  from  which  he  concluded,  that 
the  readers  of  this  epistle  were  such  christians  as  had  enjoyed 
the  personal  instruction  of  Christ. 

The  language  of  the  epistle  itself,  especially  the  indefiniteness 
of  certain  Greek  terms,  (such  as  dtaOtjxi]  for  covenant,  9:  15,) 
and  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  are  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  Greek  original.  See  Heinrich's  Prolegomena  in  epist. 
ad  Hebraeos,  p.  17.  Hanlein's  Introduction  to  New  Test. 
pt.  11.  No.  2.  p.  760  &;c.  Schmidt's  Introd.  pt.  I.  p.  273  &tc. 
Hug,  pt.  II.  p.  308  &:c. 

1  Introduction,  pt.  II.  p.  33  &c.  3  Strom.  L.  I.  c.  5. 

"  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  14. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5. 

Matthew'' s  Gospel  originally  written  in  Hebrew. 

The  following  evidence  for  a  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew, 
is  presented  in  the  work  on  "  The  Object  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,"  §  Gl. 

Papias,  Irenaeus,  and  Origen,  all  testify  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  in  Hebrew.  Papias  uses  these  words  :^  Mccr&aiog 
ißguido  dialexTO)  tu  loyia  avviyQux^^iaTO^  i.  e.  Matthew  wrote 
his  gospel  in  the  Hebrew  language.  This  information  Papias 
probably  derived  from  one  or  the  other  of  his  two  friends  in 
Palestine,  Aristion  and  John  the  Presbyter,  whom  Eusebius 
(Renominates  {(^la&rjrag  kvqiov)  "  Disciples  of  the  Lord."  Ire- 
naeus, speaking  of  the  four  gospels,  says  :  MaT&aiog  ev  roig  i- 
ßgaioig,  TT}  idicf,  uvtodv  diaXsxTco  ygaftjv  e^r]veyx6v  svayyiXcov  i.  e. 
Matthew,  among  the  Hebrews,  wrote  a  gospel  in  their  own  lan- 
guage.^ He  also  asserts,^  that  the  Ebionites — (whose  country 
was  Palestine) — used  only  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  It  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine 
used  only  Matthew's  gospel,  and  not  also  that  of  Mark,  which 
was  published  very  early  and  under  the  authority  of  Peter  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Jews  ;  unless  it  be  admitted,  that  Matthew's 
gospel  and  that  only  was  written  in  their  native  tongue.  Origen* 
appeals  to  tradition  {nagadoGig),  for  proof  that  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  was   wTitten  in  Hebrew  ißgccixoig  yQUfif.ittai  avvTeiay- 

f.l£VOV. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,^  Pantaenus  found 
the  Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew  in  India  (Arabia  Felix),  wliich 
had  been  brought  thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew. 

1  Euseb.  H.  E.  III.  39.  2  Euseb.  H.  E.  V.  ?„ 

3  Adv.  Haeres.  Lib.  I.  c.  26.  i  2.  III.  c.  II,  ?  7. 

4  In  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  25. 

5  Hist.  Eccles.  V.  10. 
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Jero.ne^  asserts,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  which  he 
transcribed,  was  ipsum  hebraicum  Matthaei,  i.  e.  the  Hebrew 
itself  of  Matthew.     See  §  2.  111.  4. 

The  Hebrew  character  of  Matthew's  autograph  is  vindicat- 
ed in  the  following  works,  Hanlein's  Introduction  to  N.  Test. 
pt.  U.  No  2.  p.  313—329.  Eichhorn's  Introd.  Part  I.  p.  461 
— 489.  (on  the  proof  derived  from  the  supposed  errors  of  the 
Greek  translation,  as  discussed  in  p.  477 — 489  of  Eichhorn's 
Introd. — see  the  Remarks  of  the  Reviewer,  in  the  Haller  Litt. 
Zeitung,  for  1805,  p.  371 — 377.)  Schmidt's  Introd.  pt.  I.  p. 
30 — 35.  pt.  II.  preface  p.  IV — VI.  Feilmoser's  Introd.  to 
N.  T.  p.  23 — 46.  Hug,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  Mat- 
thew was  originally  written  in  Greek,  Introd.  pt.  II.  p.  16 — 43. 
and  also  Schubert,  in  his  Dissert,  critico-exegetica,  qua  in  ser- 
monem,  quo  evangelium  Matthaei  conscriptum  fuerit,  inquiritur. 
Getting.  1809. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

Internal  evidence  for  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels. 

In  our  Greek  text  of  Matthew,  we  may  observe  a  certain 
regular  coincidence  with  Mark's  Gospel,  and  a  uniformity  of 
plan,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  destroyed,  if  subsequent 
interpolations  or  alterations  had  been  made.^ 

By  similar  internal  evidence,  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  John  is  established.  In  John's  Gospel,  the  harmo- 
nious coincidence  of  the  individual  parts  with  the  object  of  the 
apostle,  (which  was  to  confute  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  Cerinthians,)  speaks  for  its  integrity.^ — And  that  Mark's 
Gospel  has  reached  us  unadulterated,  is  proved  by  the  exact  co- 

1  De  Viris  lUust.  s.  v,  Matthaeus. 

2  See  "  On  the  object  of  John's  gospel,"  i  67.  64. 

3  ibid.  p.  221. 
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incidence  of  its  present  text  with  the  plan  which  Luke  drew 
from  it. 

4 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Faithfulness  of  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew. 

As  our  Greek  text  was  the  basis  of  all  the  versions  of  Mat- 
thew which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  as  all  the  Fath- 
ers of  the  church  used  this  text ;  we  are  authorised,  by  the 
great  estimation  in  which  this  version  was  held,  to  believe  that 
it  possessed  superior  excellence,  and  was  most  faithful  to  the 
original.  John  undoubtedly  supposed  his  readers  to  be  familiar 
with  our  Greek  translation  of  Matthew.^ 

1  Compare  Hall.  Litt.  zeit.  for.  1810.  No.  332. 


PART  III. 

CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

§  5.     Historical  credibility  of  the  narrations  contained  in  the 
JYeiv  Testament. 

As  the  intelligence  concerning  Jesus  and  his 
messengers,  which  is  contained  in  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  (according  to  §  2.  4.) 
derived  from  Matthew,  John,  Mark  and  Luke,  it 
must  possess  the  highest  degree  of  credibility. 
For  these  witnesses  lacked  neither  the  means  of 
knowing  the  truth,  (1)  nor  motives  to  communicate 
it.  Matthew  and  John  were  apostles  and  confi- 
dents of  Jesus :  Mark  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  apostles,  especially  of  Peter  ;(2)  and  Luke  w' as 
an  eye-witness  of  part  of  the  history  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  was  his  teacher.  Sustaining  to  him  so 
intimate  a  relation,  he  could  easily  obtain  from  this 
apostle  information  relative  to  the  earlier  incidents 
of  his  life  :  he  w  as  likewise  his  companion,  during 
his  residence  in  Palestine,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  other  apostles  and  of  Jesus.(3) 

That  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts 
of  the  apostles,  did  not  practise  intentional  decep- 
tion ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  composed  their 
narratives  with  the  utmost  historical  fidelity  ;  is  ev- 
ident from  the  general  character  and  appearance  of 
their  narrations,(4)  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  incidents  which  they  relate.  For  these  inci- 
dents w  ere  of  such  a  nature  that  their  truth  neces- 
sarily must  (5)  and  easily  could  (6)  be  investigated. 
Every  false  statement,  therefore,  would  have  been 
exposed  to  public  reprehension,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  find  any  such  in  their  books.(7) 
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ILLUSTRATION     1. 

Competence  of  the  witnesses. 

That  the  evangelists  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  they  relate,  may  be  evinced  from  the  contents  of  the 
Gospels  themselves ;  as  Töllner  has  proved,  in  the  work  entitled, 
"  A  universal  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion."^  On 
their  qualifications  as  witnesses  of  the  truth,  the  reader  may 
consult  David  Bogue's  essay  on  the  Divine  authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  translated  from  the  English,  by  M.  Blumhardt,  p. 
91  he. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Peter^s  participation  in  the  composition  of  Markos  Gospel. 

Origen  asserts,^  that  information  of  most  undoubted  certain- 
ly had  been  handed  down  to  his  time,  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel as  Peter  dictated  it  to  him  (wV  UfTgog  vcfrjyrjGaro  avro)). 
And  he  says  not  one  word  of  the  singular  opinion,  which  was 
even  then  in  circulation,  that  Mark's  Gospel  contained  selections 
from  the  sermons  of  Peter. — It  has  been  already  remarked 
(§  2.  Illust.  5.),  that  Justin  quotes  the  Gospel  of  Mark  under 
the  title  of  unoixv^jfAovtufiuvu  Uizfjov,^  memorabilia  of  Peter. 
Doubtless  he  received  an  account  of  Peter's  concern  with  this 
Gospel,  from  Palestine,  the  land  of  his  nativity  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Papias'*  derived  the  same  intelligence  from  the  same 
place  ;  although  the  statements  of  the  latter  have  been  deform- 
ed, probably  by  the  additions  of  the  Ebionites,  who  were  exclu- 
sively attached  to  Matthew's  Gospel. — The  Gospel  of  Mark, 
which  was  undoubtedly  written  for  Gentile  converts,  was  pro- 
bably forwarded   from  Jerusalem  by  Peter,  (whom  God   first 

1  }  75— 79.  2  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  25. 

3  Dial,  cum  Trypho.  p.  333.  See  also  Opuscula  Academica,  Vol.  III.  p 
67  &c.  4  Euseb.  H.  E.  III.  39. 
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appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gentiles,  Acts  15:  7.  14.),  to 
the  Christians  in  Antiochia.^  Acts  1 1 :  22  Sic. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

The  validity  of  Luke^s  testimony. 
According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  21:17.  24:27,  Luke 
resided  with  Paul  at  Jerusalem  upward  of  two  years.  Here 
probably,  he  collected  those  correct  accounts,  which  he  tells  us 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel,  1:  1 — 4,  he  possessed.  It 
is  certain  from  Acts  21  :  18,  that  James,  the  relative  of  Jesus, 
was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  same  time.  Now  as  the  Acts  of  the 
apostles  was  published  before  the  expiration  of  Paul's  impris- 
onment. Acts  28  :  30,  and  as  Luke's  Gospel  had  been  published 
before,  Acts  1: 1  Stc,  the  date  of  the  latter  must  probably  be  fix- 
ed at  the  time  Luke  was  residing  with  Paul  at  Rome.  For  it 
is  not  only  certain  that  Luke  did  accompany  the  apostle  to  Rome, 
Acts  28:  16,  but  he  must  have  remained  with  him  there  a  long 
time,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Luke  the  historian  is  the 
same  to  whom  allusion  is  made  by  Paul,  in  Coloss.  4  :  14,  Phi- 
lem.  24,  and  2  Tim.  4:11. 

ILLUSTRATION    4. 

Internal  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels. 
It  is  a  universally  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  evangelists 
narrate  with  great  simplicity,^  and  throughout  manifest  entire 
impartiality.  Had  they  been  disposed  or  permitted  to  inter- 
weave fictitious  interpolations  of  their  own,  they  would  have 
presented  in  a  more  prominent  manner  and  have  attempted  to 

1  See  "  On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,"  J  56.  59,  and  also  }  2.  Illus- 
tration 6  of  this  work. 

2  See  Moras:  Uefensio  narrationum  novi  Testamenti,  quoad  modum 
narrandi  }  24,  in  Dissertt.  theol.  et  philol.  Vol.  I.  147  &c.  And  Less  on 
Religion,  its  history,  fcc.  pt.  II.  p.  754.  and  Staudlin's  Critique  on  the 
chiistian  system  of  Religion,  p.  309,317  &c. 
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magnify  those  accounts  which  were  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
Jesus  ;^  and  on  the  contrary,  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  be- 
stow a  more  favourable  aspect  on  those  incidents  which  could 
be  perverted  to  the  prejudice  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.    Exam- 
ples of  the  latter,  are  the  taunts  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  de- 
mand of  Jesus   to    work  miracles,   (Matth.  9:  34.  12:  24,  38 
&c.    16:   1 — 4.     Mark  8:  11,  12.)  ;  his  disregard  of  the  pop- 
ular call  for  a  new  miracle  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction,   alienating  the  people  still  more  by  directing 
their  attention  to  blessings  of  greater  importance  which  he  would 
bestow  on  them,  John  6:  30.^  Such  also  was  the  charge  against 
Jesus  of  being  a  glutton,  a  wine-bibber,  and  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  Matth.  11:  19.  and  various  censures  and  reproaches 
recorded  in  John  7:  3 — 12,  48   &;c.    10:  20  ;  and  likewise 
the  scenes  of  Gethsemane,  Matth.  26:  37  &,c.  Peter's  denial  of 
his  master,  Matth.  26:   69  k,c.   and  Christ's  reproof   of    his 
disciples  for  inattention  to  his  miracles,  Mark  6:  49 — 52.  8: 
14 — 21.     The  form  of  this  argument  for  the  credibility  of  the 
evangelists,  is  seen  in  its  proper  light,  only  when  we  compare 
the  apocryphal  Gospels  and  histories  of  the  apostles,  with  our 
genuine  books.^     In  regard  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  whole  face  of  the  narrative,  that  the  author  was   inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  he  relates,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  of  tried  integrity  ;  that  he  did   not  aim  at 
acquiring  confidence  and  importance   among  opposers  of  the 
Gospel,  who  might  be  expected  to  scrutinize  every  thing  he  said  f 

1  Ori»en  appeals  to  this  impartiality  of  the  evangelists,  in  his  work 
against  Celans,  Book  II.  i  24.  48.  Compare  Tollner,  sup.  cit.  i  78.  88. 
VVerenfels  opu«cula,  T.  I.  p.  90  &c.  Less  on  ReligiDU  &c.  pt.  I.  p.  684 
&c.  pt  II.  p.  294  &c.  and  Beng-eFs  Gnomon,  on  Matthew.  17:  1. 

2  Opuscul.  Acad.  Vol.  III.  p.  239  &c. 

3  Compare  Fabricii  Codex  Apocryph.  N.  Test.  Kkiiker  on  the  Apocry- 
pha of  the  New  Test,  especially  p.  487—508.  1798.  and  Paulus'  Inlrodur- 
'ionis  in  N.  T.  capp.  selectt.  p.  261  «fcc. 

''  "  On  the  object  of  John's  Gospel,'"  Sect,  I.  ch.  I. 
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but  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  readers.  In  all  his  wTitings,  and  especially  in  liis  Gospel, 
there  is  a  lively  sense  of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  Jesus,  and  a 
tone^  of  confident  assurance,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  and  which  evince  his  intimate  and  de- 
vout acquaintance  with  his  subject. 

ILLUSTRATION  5. 

The  truth  of  the  facts  narrated  in  the   Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  could  not  fail  to  he  examined. 

Between  the  history  of  Jesus  and  other  histories,  there  is  a 
vast  difference,  as  to  the  necessity  there  was  for  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  the  facts  related.  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  other 
events,  we  may,  without  involving  ourselves  in  any  material  de- 
triment, admit  or  reject  it.  But  no  one  could  avow  and  vindi- 
cate his  belief  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  authority  which 
this  history  ascribed  to  him  and  his  apostles ;  without  renounc- 
ng  habits  deeply  rooted  in  him  from  his  youth,  and  throwing 
off  prejudices  which  antiquity  had  invested  with  a  kind  of  sanc- 
tity ;  nor,  as  Pliny^  himself  confesses,  without  restraining  the 
love  of  vice  and  dissipation,  and  by  so  doing  entailing  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  his  relatives,  of  his  countrymen  and  even 
of  the  human  race.  Of  this,  Jesus  forewarned  the  professors 
of  his  doctrine  f  and  that  his  predictions  were  verified,  is  evinc- 
ed not  only  by  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,''  but  by  the  letters  of 
Paul,  who  in  addressing  the  churches,^  and  some  too  whose  af- 

1  This  tone   is  observable  principally  in  19:  35.  21:  24,  and  first  epistle 
I.  1—3.  see  "  On  the  object  of  John's  Gospel,"  i  9.  83. 

2  Epist.  L.  X.  ep.  97. 

3  Matth.  5:  10—12.   10:  21.  34—36.     Luke  12:  1—12,  51—53.   14:  25 
&c. 

4  Acts  4:  &c.  28:  22. 

5  I  Thess.  2:  2.    14  &c.  2  Thess  1:  4—8.  Philip.    1:  29,  30. 
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fections  he  knew  had  become  alienated  from  him,^  speaks  of 
the  sufferings  and  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  as  of  a  truth 
taught  them  by  their  own  experience,  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged. And  this  fact  is  confirmed  even  by  the  testimony  of 
pagan  writers,  who  speak  of  christians  in  the  language  of  con- 
tempt.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

There  was  every  facility  for  detecting  misrepresentations  in  the 
Gospel  history,  if  any  had  existed. 

The  facts  here  referred  to,  were,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  New  Testament  historians,^  universally  known  both  in  Pal- 
estine and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  especially  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  capital  of  the  country,  with  which  the  Jews  of  for- 
eign parts  had  much  intercourse,  for  various  purposes  and  par- 
ticularly for  those  connected  with  their  religion.  Thus  Philo 
informs  us,  in  his  work  De  legatione  ad  Caium,''  that  the 
Jews  of  Babylon,  and  those  of  Proconsular  Asia,  annually 
forwarded  to  Jerusalem  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
offerings.  Now  when  Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke  first 
published  their  several  Gospels,  it  was  perfectly  easy  for 
their  readers  to  detect  any  imposition,  or  misrepresentations 
of  fact,  in  regard  to  events  so  recent  and  so  well  under- 
stood. Nor  can  a  doubt  arise  whether  the  accounts  concerning 
Jesus  were  known   from  the  beginning,  and  publicly  talked  of: 

1  2  Cor.  11:23  &c.  1  Cor.  16:  9.  Gal.  3:  4.  4:  29.  6:  12,  17.  Heb.  10:  32 
—34. 

2  See  the  passages  adduced  in  f  1.  111.  1.  of  this  work. 

3  The  passages  alluded  to  are  :  Matth.  4:  23  &c.  9:  26.  14:  12,  35,  36, 
15:  30  &c.  20:  29.  21:  1  — 11.  28:  15.  Mark  3:  7  &c.  5.  24  &c.  6:  14.  Luke 
6:  17—19.  7:  17.  24:  18—20.  John  2:  23.  4;  1,  45.  11:  42,45  &c.  12:  10— 
19.  0  «Off|MO?  Ontaco  ccvtov  aTir]X&fi>  i.  e.  the  world  is  gone  after 
him.  Ibid,  18:  20  &c.  Acts  2:  5.  uno  navTog  i&vovg  Tcov  vno  TOV  OU- 
gctvov —  Out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  Ibid.  10:  36 — 38. 

4  page  1035  &c.  also  p.  1023. 
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for  we  learn  from  the  book  of  Acts  that  the  principal  incidents  of 
the  gospel  history,  the  instructions,  the  miracles  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  were  not  only  committed  to  writing,  but  were  made 
the  theme  of  oral  communication.^  This  fact  is  established  by 
Matthew  26:  13,  and  by  Paul,  who  asserts  it  with  the  ut- 
most assurance,  even  in  epistles  addressed  to  persons  hostile  in 
their  feelings  towards  him  and  disposed  to  watch  for  his  halting.^ 
Moreover,  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus  are  so  in- 
terwoven-^ with  the  nature  and  origin  of  Christianity,  that  even 
those  among  the  earlier  Christians,  who  entertained  different 
views  of  many  Christian  doctrines,  did  not  suppose  they  could 
be  called  Christians,  unless  they  adhered  to  these  fundamental 
historical  truths,  and  reconciled  them  with  their  other  opinions. 
It  is  very  questionable,  whether  any  Gnostic  sect  denied  the  in- 
cidents of  the  visible  history  of  Christ.  Cerinthus  indeed  taught 
that  the  Aeon  Christ  abandoned  the  man  Jesus  during  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  ;  but  he  admitted  that  Jesus  rose  again.  The 
Docetae,  Marcion  and  the  Manicheans,  according  to  whose  sys- 
tem every  thing  corporeal  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  wicked- 
ness, unable  to  deny  the  facts  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection, 
had  recourse  to  the  subterfuge  that  they  were  only  apparent.* 

Among  those  written  accounts  which  have  reached  us,  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  at  least  was  at  an  early  date  circulated  so 
generally  in  Palestme,  that  the  multitude  of  copies  to  which  dif- 
ferent additions  were  made  by  those  who  used  it,  gave  rise  to 

1  Acts  2:  22  &c.  13:  24—31.  (compare  v.  16.)  l7:  18,  31.  25:  19.  26: 
22,  23,  26,  ow  yap  fcrriv  iv  yoii^ia  nen^ayfievov  TOVTO,ior  this  thing 
was  uot  doae  in  a  corner. 

2  1  Cor  15:  3— 1 1.  Coloss.  J:  23.  Heb  2:  3,  4. 

3  1  Ti,n.  3:  15  k.c.  In  th«^  Christmas  Proora;am  on  this  passage,  p.  15  &c. 
(1788),  the  writer  shows  how  intimate  a  connexion  the  priricipal  facts  in 
thrt  history  of  .lesus  have  with  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity 
(Heb.  11:  6.)  and  with  godliness  (Doeßfia,  the  great  object  of  Chris- 

'  tianity. 

4  See  "On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,"  p.  175—179. 
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various  and  discordant  editions  of  that  book.  And  it  is  easy  to 
comprehend,  how  various  copies  of  this  Gospel  might  be  differ- 
ently interpolated  in  Palestine,  where  there  was  so  much  op- 
portunity to  obtain  both  authentic  and  unauthentic  accounts  of 
Jesus.  Such  an  interpolated  Gospel  of  Matthew  must  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Nazarenes,  used  by  Jerome,^  have  been.  And  to 
such  interpolated  copies  of  Älatthew,  Luke  doubtless  refers 
(1:1,  2.),  where  he  says  :  "  Many  have  undertaken  to  compose 
a  history  of  the  things  which  have  occurred  amongst  us,  as  those 
delivered  them  to  us,  who,  from  the  beginning,  were  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word."  By  the  words,  SirjyrjGiv  &lc. 
Luke  either  intended  to  give  the  title  of  those  written  accounts, 
or  he  wished  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  authors  of  them  give 
the  statements  of  eye-witnesses  as  their  source  of  information. 
Yet  this  will  not  prove  that  all  these  statements  were  correct ; 
for  had  Luke  regarded  those  diriytioeig  as  perfectly  authentic, 
he  would  not  (v.  3,  4.)  have  opposed  his  own  Gospel  to  them, 
as  being  a  history  of  Jesus  composed  ax^tßmg,  with  the  great- 
est accuracy."^  Papias  also  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  of  various 
different  transcripts  of  Matthew,  when  he  says  :^  Maf&aiog 
ißguidi  öialexTcozcc  Xoyia  Gvvfy(jaqfTO'  i^Qfit}vevGi  d" «m«,  wg  läv- 
1/aro,  ixaarog,  i.  e.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  each  one  interpreted  it  as  he  could.  The  word 
i^Qfirivivas  may  refer  partly  to  the  translations  from  the  Hebrew., 
and  partly  to  additions. 

Again,  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten the  earliest  of  all,  and  in  Palestine,  must  have  been  well 


1  On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,  }  61. 

2  Marsh,  in  his  notes  and  additions  to  Vlichaelis'  Introd.  to  the  N.T. 
pt.  II.  coincides  with  this  explanation.  Compare  also  Zieg^ler's  "  Ideas  on 
the  origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels,"  in  Galiler's  theol.  Journal,  vol.  I. 
p.  423  &c.  for  1800.  Other  views  of  Luke  1:  1 — 4,  are  given  by  Vogel, 
in  Gabler's  Journal  for  select  thiologicEil  literature,  p.  43,  for  1804,  and 
by  Hug,  in  his  Introd.  pt.  II.  p.  99  &c. 

3  Euseb,  Hist.  Eccl.  III.  39. 
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known  among  foreign  Christians  both  at  Antioch  and  in  more 
remote  places,  even  before  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome  ; 
as  maybe  inferred  from  1  Cor.  7:  10.  2  Cor.  8: 18.  That 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  written  before  either  of  the  other  Gos- 
pels, is  probable  from  the  following  considerations  :^  first,  the 
coincidence  of  Mark  with  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  accounted  for 
just  as  well  by  the  supposition  that  the  two  latter  had  Mark  be- 
fore them,  as  by  the  contrary  supposition  that  Mark  availed  him- 
self oftheir  Gospels:-  secondly,  if  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  first,  this 
circumstance  will  best  account  for  the  fact  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
contain  so  much  which  is  not  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  For 
both  were  in  possession  of  a  sufficiency  of  supplementary  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Mark  had  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  before  him,  it  would  be  unaccountable  that  he  should 
omit  so  large  a  portion  of  their  contents  :  thirdly,  Mark  contains 
but  little  which  is  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  And  is  it 
probable  that  he  would  have  composed  a  new  Gospel  for  the 
sake  of  these  few  supplements,  if  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  had  previously  existed  ?^  Besides  ;  what  part  could  Peter 
have  had  in  the  composition  of  Mark's  Gospel,  if  Mark  derived 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  from  Matthew  and  Luke  ?  or  how  could 
it  be  asserted,  that  Mark  wrote  tJ?  Tlexgog  vqjrjytjauzo  avrio  as 
Peter  dictated  to  him  ?^  From  all  this,  it  is  probable  that  the 
earliest  Gospel  was  that  of  Mark.  Again  ;  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  written  primarily  for  the 

1  See  Dissert.  I.  in  Libror,  N,  T.  historicorum  aliquot  locos,  p.  62  &c. 
•where  these  considerations  are  adduced. 

2  See  the  Christmas  Programm,  "  De  fönte  evangeliorum  Matthaei  et 
Lucae,"  1794. 

3  See  the  Christmas  Programm,  "  De  fönte  &c."  p.  5,  6. 

4  Compare  Notitiae  historicae  epistolarum  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  interpre- 
tationi  servientes,  not.  166.  and  Tubing,  gel.  Anzeigen,  for  1805.  p.  150 
&c. 
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Antiochians,  it  has  been  urged  •}  first,  that  the  Greeks  in  An- 
tioch,  who  were  converted  by  Christians  that  were  natives  of  Cy- 
prus and  Cyrene  (Acts  11:20.),  were  ikhjvfg  (Acts  15:  1.)  or 
uncircnmcised  ;  and  for  such,  evidently,  was  tlie  Gospel  of  Mark 
composed.  Secondly,  the  deepest  interest  was  felt  at  Jerusa- 
lem, for  the  Christians  at  Antioch  ;  and  as  soon  as  intelligence 
of  their  conversion  had  reached  that  place,  Barnabas  was  dis- 
patched to  them  without  delay,  Acts,  11:  22.  Now  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Greek  biography  of  Jesus  for  the  new  Christians 
would  be  perfectly  consonant  with  this  solicitude  for  their  pros- 
perity ;  as  would  also  be  the  commission  ofthis  charge  to  Mark, 
who  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  Col.  4:  10.  Thirdly,  the 
sons  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  who  are  mentioned  only  in  Mark's 
Gospel  (15:  22.),  probably  were  among  those  Christians  of  Cy- 
rene, spoken  of  in  Acts  11:  20,  [as  having  come  and  preached 
the  Lord  Jesus  at  Antioch  ;  and  if  so,  the  fact  that  their  father 
bore  the  Saviour's  cross  would  have  been  an  interesting  circum- 
stance to  the  Antiochians,  and  consequently  would  be  peculiar- 
ly suitable  to  be  mentioned  in  a  Gospel  addressed  to  them]. 
Finally,  that  this  Gospel  was  published  prior  to  Paul's  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  is  inferred  from  2  Cor.  8:  18,  where  die 
apostle  speaks  of  an  aöelqog,  J  6  enuivog  ev  tm  iuayyiXno  diu 
TiaoMv  iKültiaibiv^  i.  e.  a  brother  who  has  acquired  praise  through 
all  the  churches,  by  his  services  in  regard  to  the  Gospel.  This 
adfkq'og  (brother)  seems  to  have  been  Mark.  For  although  it 
cannot  be  clearly  proved  that  evceyyfXiov  was  at  that  early  period 
used  to  denote  a  biography  of  Jesus ;  still  the  praise  which  he 
is  said,  in  general  terms,  to  have  acquired  by  his  services  in  the 
Gospel,  might  arise  not  only  from  his  travels  for  the  extension 
of  Christianity,  but  also  from  his  historical  account  of  Jesus. 
Paul,  it  appears,  was  not  ignorant  of  Mark's  Gospel;  at  least  the 

1  See,  <■<■  On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,"  p.  279  <fcc, 

2  See  Notitiae  historicae  in  Epp.  ad  Corhithios,  Not.  166. 
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passage  1  Cor.  7:  10,  which  he  adduces  as  a  declaration  of 
Christ,  is  found  no  where  except  in  Mark  10:  12.^  This  same 
aöf}.q)og,  Paul  sent  with  Titus  to  Corinth,  to  collect  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem ;  and  for  such  a  charge,  Mark 
was  peculiarly  adapted,  being  a  member  of  the  church  at  Je- 
rusalem (Acts  12:  12.)  and  a  companion  of  Barnabas  (Acts 
15:  39.)  who  was  likewise  concerned  with  this  contribution, 
Gal  2:  1.  Nor  could  Mark,  as  a  pupil  of  Peter  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  fail  to  possess  influence  with 
that  portion  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  which  was  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  party  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  James,  and  to 
which  Mark,  in  company  with  Titus,  was  sent  by  Paul.  [From 
these  considerations  it  appears  that  Mark  was  the  adfl<pog  or 
brother,  of  whom  Paul  says,  that  he  had  acquired  the  approba- 
tion of  all  the  churches  by  his  services  in  regard  to  the  Gospel ; 
and  that  Paul  was  himself  acquainted  with  Mark's  Gospel ;  and 
hence  it  of  course  follows  that  his  Gospel  must  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  was  open  to  scrutiny  and  to  detection  if  it  had  con- 
tained any  misrepresentation].  / 

Finally,  that  the  writings  of  Luke,  which  were  published 
during  the  imprisonment  of  Paul,  must  necessarily  have  been 
early  known,  not  only  to  Theophilus  and  his  fellow-citizens,^ 
but  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries ;  is  proved  in  the 
work  "  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  history  of  John,"  p.  377.  If 
we  suppose  Luke's  Gospel  was  written  in  the   commencement 

1  On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,  p.  180. 

2  These  could  not  well  have  been  inhabitants  of  Palestine  ;  for  how  could 
Luke,  himself  a  stranger  there, have  written  what  is  recorded  in  his  Gospel 
(ch.l:4.)  to  a  person  resident  in  the  very  theatre  of  the  transactions  he  re- 
lates? Michaelis  in  the  3d  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  N.  Test,  quotes 
from  a  treatise  of  Theodore  Hase,  the  opinion  that  Theophilus  was  a  native 
of  Palestine,  and  had  been  high  priest.  And  in  the  4th  ed.  (p.  1091.)  he  was 
as  much  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion  himself,  as  he  was  to  treat  it  as  an 
improbable  conjecture  in  the  third  (p.  933,  936).  But  See  Eichhorn's 
Introd.  to  N.  Test.  pt.  I.  p.  593  &c.  and  Hug's  Introd.  pt.  II.  p.  97  &c. 
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of  Paul's  im}3risonment  at  Rome,  wliile  various  other  Asiatic 
Ciiristians  beside  Luke  were  attending  him,  and  that  some  of 
these  refurned  to  Asia  during  the  continuance  of  the  apostle's 
captivity  ;  this  will  account  satisfactorily  for  the  early  promulga- 
tion of  Luke's  Gospel  in  Asia. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

The  truth  of  the  Gospel  history  must  be  admitted ;  for  even 
those  whose  depravity  prompted  them  to  disobey  its  injunc- 
tions, acknowledged  its  fundamental  facts. 

The  first  epistle  of  Peter,  which  was  universally  received 
as  genuine,  and  those  epistles  of  Paul  which  were  addressed  to 
particular  Churches  or  to  their  officers,^  shew,  both  in  their  su- 
perscriptions and  in  various  particular  passages,^  that  the  early 
existence  of  Christian  churches  was  a  well  known  fact.  The 
Annals  of  Tacitus  also  corroborate  what  is  stated  in  the  Acts 
of  the  apostles  (ch.  2  &;c.)  in  regard  to  the  multitudes  of  Christians 
not  only  in  Judea  and  elsewhere,  but  even  in  Rome  itself,  before 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero."^  Hence  we  must 
necessarily  infer  that  the  facts,  of  the  truth  of  which  every  Chris- 
tian was  required  to  profess  his  conviction,  were  actually  beheved 
by  a  great  multitude  of  persons,  at  a  time,  when  it  was  an  easy 
thing  to  investigate  their  truth,  but  no  easy  matter  to  avow  a 
belief  of  them  ;  and,  consequently,  that  these  facts  were  not 
manifestly  fictitious  and  false,  but  were  really  attended  by  evi- 
dence which  appeared  satisfactory  on  the  closest  investigation. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  some,  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  based,  should 

1  1  Tim.  1:  3.    3:  15.   4:  11  &c.  Tit.  1:  5  &c. 

2  1  Cor,  1:  2.  7:  17.  11:  16.  14:  33.  16:  1,  8  &c.  19.  2  Cor  8:  1.  11: 
28.     Gal.  1:  22.  2:  7—10.     Rom.  15:  19—27. 

3  See  Annolationes  ad  philosophicam  Kantii  de  religione  doctrinam, 
i  XIX.  (1793,)  where  it  is  remarked,  that  this  testimony  of  Tacitus  authori- 
zes the  inference  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  must  have 
been  historically  true. 
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nevertheless  disavow  Christianity.  For,  the  fear  which  led 
them  to  conceal  their  favourable  opinion  of  the  cause  of  Jesus^, 
or  at  least  not  to  venture  actually  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
Christians,^  nay,  even  the  hostility  which  their  conduct  on  some 
occasions  betrayed,  can  be  naturally  accounted  for,  without 
impairing  in  the  least  the  truth  and  indisputable  certainty  of  the  ■ 
history  of  Jesus.  Prejudice  and  passion,  which  in  Christians 
nothing  but  the  force  of  truth  could  entirely  overcome,  might 
have  possessed  so  great  an  influence^  with  persons  of  little  love 
for  truth,  and  of  a  contumacious  spirit,  as  to  urge  them  to  dis- 
pute even  the  most  indubitable  facts.  Thus,  the  inhabitants 
of  his  "  own  country"  regarded  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  with 
amazement,  but  were  offended  at  the  humility  of  his  origin  ;^ 
the  Pharisees  said,  "  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keep- 
eth  not  the  Sabbath  day  ;"^  and  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the 
resurrection,  were  displeased  that  Peter  and  John  should  preach 
Jesus  as  risen  from  the  dead.^  Moreover,  the  truth'^  of  these 
facts  was  actually  acknowledged  by  many,^  who  were  selfish 
enough^  to  deny  the  consequences  which  flowed  from  them. 
Such  persons  did  violence^''  to  their  own  conscience ;  and  this, 

1  See  John  12:  42,  43.  3:  2.   7:  13.  9:  21—23. 

9  Acts  5:  12,  13.  Compare  "  An  address  to  a  female  friend,  whose  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  had  become  wavering,"  p.  74  &c. 

3  See  Ernesti  Opuscula  philologico-critica,  p.  93  &c.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat. 

4  Matt.  13:  54  &c.  13:  12  compare  v.  11.  Luke  20:  19  compare  v.  9 — 
18.  John  7:  47—52. 

5  John  9:  16.  6  Acts  4:  2.  17:  32. 

7  John  11:  47,  48  &c.     Acts  5:  28.  6:  13  &c. 

8  Matthew  27:  42.  John  7:  3,  5,  21—26.  9:  J6— 18.  10:  21.  11:  47  &c. 
12:  10,  11.  Luke  13:  14,  where  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  acknowledges 
the  miracle  wrought  by  Jesus.  Acts  2:  22  ittt-&(og  XUt  aVTOl  OidaTl^ 
as  you  yourselves  also  know.    4:  7.  (comp.  3;  2 — 8.)  14 — 16,  21,  22. 

9  Matthll:  16—19. 

10  John  15:  22—25.  Matth.  1 1:  20—24, 
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sometimes  with  the  most  impious  and  unblushing  audacity,^  with- 
out any  pretext  at  all ;  at  other  times  under  pretence  of  some  diffi- 
culty^ attending  those  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  support  of  which  mir- 
acles had  been  wrought  before  their  eyes,  or  they  attempted  to 
account  for  these  miraculous  events  by  ascribing  them  to  some 
cause,  which,  instead  of  recommending  Christianity,  would  re- 
flect disgrace  and  odium  upon  it.^  The  real  cause  of  the  mir- 
acles recorded  in  the  gospel  history  will  hereafter  be  considered, 
(§  8.  III.  8.)  all  that  needs  to  be  proved  in  this  place  is,  that 
the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  history  are  not  fictitious,  but 
were  actually  observed  by  eye  and  ear-witnesses,  precisely  in 
the  manner  recorded. 

On  the  credibility  of  the  historical  contents  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works  :  Kleuker, 
vol.  III.  part II.  sect.  1.  Hanlein,  pt.  I.  chap.  4.  ^2.  Hug's 
Introd.  pt.  I.  p.  83 — 87.  Bogue's  Essay  on  tlie  divine  author- 
ity of  the  New  Testament,  p.  19,  25,  88—102. 

1  Luke  16:  11.  John  9:  24,  28,  34.    11:  49.  and  Acts  4:  17,  18,  21.  5: 
17  (comp,  V,  14— 16,)  28:  40.  7:  54,  57  &c.  12: 3  comp.  v.  11.  1  Thess.  2:  15. 

2  John  7:  27,  41  &c. 

3  Matt.  9:  34.  12:  24.  Acts  2:  13. 


§6. 

Jesus  himself  professes  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  doctrines.. 

It  is  therefore  historically  true,  that  the  Foun- 
der of  Christianity,  who  (as  Tacitus  informs  us, 
Annal.  L.  XV.  c.  44.)  was  put  to  death  by  Pontius 
Pilate  the  Procurator,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  did 
profess  to  be  a  divine  messenger ;(1)  and  that  he  nei- 
ther derived  his  doctrines  from  other  men,  nor  dis- 
covered them  by  the  powers  of  his  own  mind,(2) 
but  received  them  from  God.(3)  According  to  his 
own  declaration,  his  conscientious  reverence  for 
God  (John  5:  30.  7:  18.  8:  29,  55.),  and  most  intimate 
union  with  him  (John  8:  16,  29.  14:  10.  10:  38.  16: 
15.),  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  communi- 
cate any  thing  solely  by  himself,  or  without  the  co- 
operation of  God.(4)  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  his 
constant  union  with  God,  that  he  demanded  that 
all  his  communications(5)  should  be  received,  not 
as  the  doctrines  of  the  mere  man  Jesus,  but  as  the 
declarations  of  God  (6)  himself ;  and  that  they 
should  therefore  be  regarded  as  perfect  truth.(7) 
Hence  he  required,  that  in  those  things  which 
transcend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  we  should 
implicitly  believe  him  upon  his  own  authority ;  that 
we  should  receive  his  declarations  as  the  testimo- 
n}'^  of  one  who  had  long  been  most  intimately  united 
with  God,(8)  and  who  had  the  most  perfect  ac- 
quaintance(9)  (Matt.  11:  27.  John  8:  55.)  with 
things  divine,  and  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge.  Accordingly,  he  assured  his  hearers^ 
that  nothing  but  irreverence  forGod,(lO)  which  is 
itself  criminal,(ll)  could  prompt  them  to  reject  his 
doctrines ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  every  one 
who  believed  him,  believed  God  himself  (12)  Nor 
20 
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is  there  reason  to  fear,  that  his  apostles  and  disci- 
ples might  have  misunderstood  what  he  taught  con- 
cerning his  union  with  God ;  inasmuch  as  his  pre- 
tensions were  generally  know  n,  and  were  frequent- 
ly disputed  by  his  enemies,  (Matt.  26:  63,  68.  27: 
54.  John  19:  7.  5:  18.  6:  41  &c.  10:  33,  36.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  Illustration.  The  expressions  which  Jesus  used  concern- 
ing the  divinity  of  his  mission,  are  these  :  ■&iog,  6  nutrjg  ania- 
Tide^ — iTTf/nipf  fie  God  the  Father  deputed — sent  me,  John 
8:  42.  6:  29.  17:  3.  aniOTnlag  sig  tov  tcoofiov  thou  didst 
depute  (or  send)  me  as  an  apostle  into  the  world,  John  17:  18, 
23.  5:  37  he.  8:  16,  18.  7:  16,  28:  eyo)  elt]Xv&a  iv  ovo/auzi 
TOV  nargog  fiov  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name,  John  5:  43 ; 
«71  ifxavTOv  ovz  altjXv&u^  «AA«  iaxiv  ukrj&tvog  6  nffiipag  fie 
I  came  not  of  myself,  but  he  is  true  who  sent  me,  John,  7:  28. 

On  the  signification  of  these  expressions  of  Jesus  relative  to 
the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  doctrines,  and  concerning  faith 
in  his  divine  authority ;  the  reader  may  consult  Süskind's  histor- 
ico-exegetical  investigation  of  the  question  :  "  In  what  respect 
did  Jesus  assert  the  divinity  of  his  religious  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice?" published  Tubingen  1802;  and  the  German  edition  of 
the  two  dissertations  De  sensu,  quo  suam  Jesus  doctrinam 
divinam  perhibuerit.  P.  I.  1798,  P.  II.  1801.  In  this  work  of 
Süskind,  the  divinity  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,)  of  the 
doctrines  and  mission  of  Jesus,  is  proved  from  the  declarations 

1  Our  blessed  Saviour  principally  uses  the  words  nefino}  and  «TrOff- 
TtXXo)  to  express  his  missiou  from  the  Father.  The  former  is  a  more 
familiar  term,  and  the  latter,  from  which  the  word  apostle  is  deriv- 
ed, is  a  more  solemn  word.  Both  have  the  same  general  signification  : 
except  in  a  few  passages,  such  as  John  10:36.  17:  18,  where  the  word 
unooreXKb)  seems  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  apostolic  office,  which 
allusion  is  not  perceptible  in  the  English  version  "  sent,''  which  in  other 
respects  conveys  the  true  sense  of  the  original.     Ö. 
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of  the  Saviour  himself;  and  vindicated  against  those  explanations 
of  tlie  ahove  mentioned  passages  of  John,  which  would  make 
them  teach  the  divinity  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  only  in  a 
vague  sense.  See  also  the  dissertation  of  the  author  of  this 
work  "  On  the  spirit  of  Christianity,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine  vol.  I. 
p.  105— 110. 

Note.  The  hypothesis,  which  derives  the  plan  and  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  from  the  Essene  school,  has  lately  been  advo- 
cated by  Staudlin,  in  his  "  History  of  the  system  of  morals 
taught  by  Jesus,"  1  Part,  p.  510  &tc.  and  is  defended  with  every 
possible  argument.  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  Bengel  has 
said  in  opposition  to  it,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the  attempt  to  derive 
Christianity  from  the  tenets  of  the  Essenes,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine 
vol.  VII.  p.  126  &;c.  See  also  the  Tübinger  gelehrt,  anzeigen, 
for  1800,  p.  387,  and  Liinerwald,  "  On  the  pretended  derivation 
of  Christianity  from  the  Essene  doctrines,"  in  Henke's  Magazine 
vol.  IV.  pt.  2,  p.  371. 

2  Illustration.  Ovrog  yQafifiara  oidi^  fit]  fiefiad^fjxcog — »J efitj 
öida^v  OVA  £(jTiv  (f4.T]  «AA«  Tov  nf/xxpavTog  fie^  how  knoweth 
this  man  the  scriptures,  since  he  is  not  one  of  the  learned  ? — my 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  who  sent  me.  On  this  passage, 
the  author  has  made  the  following  remark  :^  "  The  phrase  ovk 
iGTiv  ifit],  proves  that  the  contrasted  one  (gzi  tov  nefixpavtog  /«?, 
as  well  as  that  in  verse  17,  «x  roi«  i9-foi/,  signifies  more  than 
merely  this  :  my  doctrine  is  derived  from  the  will  of  God  as 
discovered  by  reason  ;  the  voice  of  God  in  me  (the  voice  of 
conscience)  prompts  me  to  teach ;  my  doctrine  flowed  from 
reflexion  on  the  will  of  God.  For  on  this  supposition,  the  rea- 
son and  conscience  referred  to,  would  be  the  mere  human  rea- 
son and  human  conscience  of  Jesus.     But  conscience,  if  left  to 

1  John  7:  15,  16. 

2  See  Flatt's  Magazine,  vol.  IV.  p.  219. 
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herself,  is  liable  to  error,  even  when  the  intention  is  sincere  ;  so 
that  the  voice  of  conscience  may  be  the  voice  of  an  erring  con- 
science, and  consequently  merely  the  supposed  voice  of  God." 

3  Illustration.  John  7:  16.    14:  24. 

4  Illustration.  John   8:  26,  28,  40.  12:  49,  50.  15:  15.  17: 
8.  Matthew  11:  27. 

5  Illustration.  John  5:  30.  8:  28.  14:  10.  12:  49. 

6  Illustration.  John  12:  48 — 50.  compare  ovdip  v.  30.  and 
TraiT«  Matth.  11:  27.  John  17:  7.'  If,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God,  the  man  Jesus  remained  unacquainted  with  any 
thing  (§  80) ;  on  such  subjects  he  did  not  publish  his  own  (hu- 
man) views,  but  acknowledged  his  ignorance,  as  in  Mark  13: 
32.  Hence  it  follows,  that  even  in  such  cases,  he  taught  nothing 
which  was  his  own,  {f^  iuvzov  of  himself,  John  5:  30.  8:  28. 
12:  49),  nothing  without  a  commission  from  the  Father,  or 
contrary  to  his  will,  John  12:  49.  8:  28.  Moreover,  the  cause 
of  this  nescience,  was  not  a  limited  divine  influence,  arising 
from  a  limited  union  of  the  man  Jesus  with  the  divinity,  (for  this 
was  in  itself  unbounded,)  John  3:  34  ;  but  it  arose  from  a  volun- 
tary restriction,  (§  81.  111.  4.)  by  virtue  of  which,  Jesus  himself 
did  not  wish  to  know  more  than  the  divine  omniscience,  with 
which  he  was  most  closely  united,  (§  76.)  chose  at  that  time 
(<^  80.)  to  communicate  to  him  (§  44.) 

7  Illustration.  John  7:  16.  14:  24.  17:  8,  14.  ru  Qr^fiaru  d 
SfdcoKag  (aoi — o  koyog  aov  the  words  which  thou  gavestme — thy 
word.  Li  V.  S,  47.  comp.  v.  43.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  says  of 
Jesus,  r«  Q7]fAuru  zov  x^fov  ).ukii  he  speakcth  the  words  of  God, 
John  3 :  34  ;  and  Jesus  approved  his  testimony,  John  5  :  33. 
Com.  Luke  11:  49.  Matth.  23:  34. 

8  Illustration.  John  8:  16,  26,  40,  45—47.  John  5:  30. 
17:  8.  comp.  3:  33.  and  34.  and  §  36. 

I  See  Flatt's  Magazine  vol.  I,  p.  117,  note  4. 
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9  Illustration,  O  fx  xov  ovquvov  nuTußag — o  wv  nuQu  tov 
-öfOf,  iMQttxe  TOV  nareQa — iav  ovv  ^itnQvixf.  tov  viov  tov  uv&qoj- 
Tiov  avußutvovTa,  onov  riv  to  uQOTfQOv — s^tjI&ov  uuqu  tov  ttu- 
TQog — nahv  nogtvoj-iai  ngog  tov  naxiQa  he  who  came  down 
from  heaven — he  who  is  from  God,  hath  seen  the  Father — if 
ye  should  see  the  Son  of  man  ascending  to  where  he  was  before  ^ 
— I  came  forth  from  the  Father — again  I  go  to  the  Father, 
John  3:  13.  6:  46,  62.  16:  28.  comp.  3:  31. 

10  Illustration.  'O  fitintGTevtav^rjdrjKeKQiTaihQ  ihdX  believ- 
eth  not,  is  condemned  already,  John  3,  18. 

1 1  Illustration.  This  belief  on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  in 
things  which  lie  beyond  human  knowledge,  is  demanded  by 
him  in  John  3:  11 — 18,  32. 

12  Illustration.  John  12:  48,  49.  5:  38,  42—44.  8:  42—47. 
Luke  10  :  16,  0  tfi  i^i  u&iTbiv^  u&ezet  tov  uneoTtikavT«  fie  he 
that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me. 

13  Illustration.  O  tov  Xoyov  fiov  catovcov^  xat  niaxevrnv  rw 
nifixpavTt  (is  he  that  heareth  my  doctrine,  and  believeth  him 
who  sent  me,  John  12:  44.  5:24.  13:20.  comp.  3:  3  Sic.  See 
on  this  passage  the  Magazine,  vol.  VII,  p.  67  &c. 


§7. 

Evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  professions  and  declarations  of  Je- 
sus concerning  himself 

1.  FROM  HIS  CHARACTER  AND  GENERAL  CONDUCT. 

Although  the  declarations  of  Jesus  concerning 
his  union  with  God,  may  have  been  grounded  on 
his    own   internal    and    immediate    consciousness, 
which  afforded  him  the  fullest  conviction  of  their 
truth  ;(l)  yet  the  only  evidence  by  which  others 
can  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  must  be  external, 
or  must  consist  in  facts  which  accord  with  his  pro- 
fession s.(2)    And   such  evidence  is  not  wanting. 
The  general  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus  shield 
him  from  the  suspicion  of  having  knowingly  laid 
claim  to  a  connexion  with  God  which  was  ficti- 
tious and  imaginary  ;  his  character  entitles  his  tes- 
timony to  credence  (John   14:  10.   10:  38).     So  far 
was  he  removed  from  any  visionary  projects,(3) 
which  might  have  led  him  intentionally  to  feign 
any  particular  relation  to  God,  that  he  rejected 
those    acknowledgments   of  respect   which   were 
obtruded  on  him  :(4)  and  on  the  contrary,  out  of 
pure  love  to  God  (Matth.  26:  63  &c.  John   8:  49.) 
and  to  the  truth   which  he  was  commissioned  to 
teach  (John  8:  55.),  he  persevered  in  asserting  uni- 
formly his  extraordinary  union  with  God^  although 
it  evidently  entailed  on  him  the  most  grievous  con- 
sequences.(5)     Nor  did  he  relinquish  these   high 
pretensions,  even  at  a  time  when  he  could  have 
promised  himself  not  a  single  advantage  from  them, 
(Matt.  26:  64.  Luke  22:  69.  23: 46, 42,)  "unless  he  was 
immovably  convinced  of  their  truth,  and  of  the  di- 
vine approbation  of  his  conduct  in  avowing  them. 
And  how  sincere  and  firm  his  conviction  was  of  the 
reality  of  that  extraordinary  cooperation  of  God  to 
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which  he  laid  claim,  is  evinced  by  his  confident 
expectation  of  the  successful  issue  that  would 
crown  his  purposes,  after  he  should  have  submitted 
to  a  disgraceful  death,  which  seemed  according  to 
human  calculation  (Luke  24:  19 — 21.)  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  success.(6)  And  this  expectation, 
he  avowed  by  the  most  express  and  confident  as- 
sertions,(10)  as  well  as  by  his  actions;  in  defiance 
of  the  unpromising  commencement  of  his  work,(7) 
and  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  its  advance- 
ment ;  in  opposition  to  the  tardy  improvement  and 
great  imbecility  of  those  who  were  to  be  the  in- 
struments of  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines  after 
his  death  ;(8)  from  whose  agency  he  could  himself 
have  expected  but  little,  if  he  had  not  possessed  a 
firm  confidence  in  the  aid  of  God.(9)  For  he  refused 
that  honour,  which  he  might  have  obtained  by  means 
of  popularity  and  human  management,  (John  6: 15): 
he  sought  neither  to  procure  nor  to  retain  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude^(ll)  and  he  did  not  court 
the  favour  of  the  great.(12)  On  the  contrary,  al- 
though he  was  early  conscious  of  the  exalted  na- 
ture of  his  destination,  (Luke  2:46 — 49),  he  did  not 
prosecute  his  wide  and  comprehensive  plan  (John 
4:  21 — 23.  10:  16.)(13)  with  impassioned  ardour: 
nor  was  he  in  haste  to  enter  precipitately  (Luke  3: 
23.)  on  the  duties  of  his  public  office,  but  designed- 
ly postponed  the  execution  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  plaUj  till  the  time  subsequent  to  his  death. 
(14)  This  moderation  in  the  execution  of  a  plan, 
with  which  Jesus  professed  to  believe  himself  en- 
trusted by  God^  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
character  of  an  enthusiast,  who  might  merely  im- 
agine  himself  the  subject  of  the  peculiar  aid  and 
influence  of  God.  An  enthusiast  would  not  indeed 
have  entertained  such  extensive  views/ 15)  or  have 
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fixed  on  so  compreherisive(16)  a  plan,(17)  and  es- 
pecially while  the  immediate  results  were  so  in- 
considerable as  those  which  appeared  during  the 
life  of  Jesus  (Matth.  13:  31—33.)  Besides,  a  per- 
son of  fanatical  character  would  undoubtedly  have 
seized,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  glowing  fancy  have 
wrought  still  higher,  the  popular  ideas  concerning 
the  Messiah  -,( J  8)  ideas  so  grateful  to  an  enthusi- 
astic mind,  and  so  current  among  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  Jesus,(  19)  that  notwithstanding  he  frequent- 
ly and  explicitly  opposed  them,(20)  his  very  disci- 
ples could  not  relinquish  them  but  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,(21)  and  only  after  the  death  of  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  Messiah  (Luke  20:  25 
—46) 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1  Illustration.  The  certainty,  with  which  Jesus  believed  him- 
self united  with  God,  he  expresses  in  these  words  ^yoi  ocda 
I  know,  John  8:14.  That  an  immediate  and  infallible  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  agency  in  the  soul  of  Jesus,  was  not 
impossible,  is  proved  by  Koppen,  in  his  treatise  entitled  "  The 
Bible  a  work  of  divine  wisdom  ;"^  by  Kleuker,  in  his  "Examin- 
ation and  explanation  of  the  principal  evidences  for  the  truth 
and  divine  origin  of  Christianity  f  and  by  Flatt,  in  his  disser- 
tation entitled  "  Observationes  ad  comparandam  Kantianam 
discipUnam  cum  doctrina  Christiana  pertinentes."-*  This  possi- 
bility, which  is  the  sole  object  of  present  inquiry,  is  also  admit- 
ted by  Plank,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  theological  sciences  f 
and  by  Schmid,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy.^ 

2  Illustration.  Jolm  5:  31,  36.  (compare  the  work  "On 
the  object  of  John's  Gospel,"  p.  199  &,c.)  John  15:  24. 

1  Pt.  II.  p.  389  &c.  2  ed.  1797-98.  p.  416  &c.  2  Pt.  II.  p.  179  &c. 

3  Note  47.  4  Pt,  I.  p.  391.  5  2ed.  p.  102. 
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3  Elustration.  o  C^^tmv  ztjv  do^uv  tov  nefiipavrog  avzov  (in 
opposition  to  6  f/^rwj/  rrjv  do^av  xrjv  iSiuv)  ulr^&rjg  tart,  «ac  adi' 
v.va.  ev  uvTca  ovk  ton  he  that  seeketh  the  glory  of  him  who  sent 
him  (in  opposition  to  "  he  that  seeketh  his  own  glory")  is  true, 
and  falsehood  is  not  in  him.   John  7:  18. 

4  Illustration.  John  6:  15.  Matth.  16:  20.  17:  9.  Luke 
12:  13  &c. 

5  Illustration.  John  5:  18.  0:60,66.  10:31—33.  Matth. 
26:  63—66. 

6  Illustration.  After  Jesus  had  declared  that  his  church 
should  be  invincible,  he  immediately  apprised  his  disciples  of 
the  sufferings  and  death  which  awaited  himself,  Matth.  16:18 — 
23.  and  21:  37 — 43.  26:11 — 13.  He  speaks  of  his  death, 
and  likewise  of  the  extension  of  his  gospel  over  the  whole  earth, 
John  3:  14—16.  6:  51.  10:  15,  16.  12:  24,31,  32.  16:  7,  8. 
17  :  19.  And  in  John  8:  28,  he  states  that  only  when  his 
enemies  should  have  brought  him  to  the  cross  (  oxav  vxpoDGtjTe 
comp.  12:  33  ),  when  his  life  should  be  taken  away,  not  by  his 
own  hands  but  by  those  of  his  enemies  (8:  22  ),  would  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work  make  it  appear  more  satisfactorily,  that  he  had 
not  been  guided  by  caprice,  which  would  necessarily  cease  to 
act  at  death  ;  and  in  general,  that  he  had  not  been  acting  for 
himself  merely  «gj'eftyrot;,  but  that  it  was  the  cause  and  the 
work  of  God  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Now  the  plans  of 
God,  the  murderers  of  Jesus  had  not  power  to  defeat;  because 
he  was  able  to  raise  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and  to  accomplish 
his  divine  predictions  relative  to  his  return  to  the  Father  (8:  14, 
21)  with  all  the  important  consequences  of  that  return  (16  :  7. 
Matt.  24  :  14  &,c.  comp.  John  8:  24,  50  ),  in  a  manner  which 
would  place  the  declarations  of  Jesus,  that  he  acted  under  im- 
mediate divine  influence,  beyond  all  doubt.  (John  8:  16,  13.) 

The  value  of  the  argument  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Jesus 

to  a  divine  mission,  which  is  afforded  by  his  voluntary  sacrifice 
21 
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of  himself,  is  shown  by  Schwartze,  in  his  work  On  the  death  of 
Jesus,  Leipsic,  1805,  p.  87 — 107  ;  and  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  vol. 
I.  p.  83 — 87.  Compare  Flatt's  dissertation  in  vol.  XII,  entitled, 
"  Lässt  sich  die  Ueberzeugung  Jesu  von  der  Gewissheit  und 
moralischen  Nothwendigkeit  seines  frühen  Todes  aus  einem 
rationalistischen  Gesichtspunkt  betrachten  .^" 

7  Illustration.  John  3:  32.  15:  20  Stc.  Matth.  II:  16 — 24. 
10:  25. 

8  Illustration.  Matth.  16:  23.  17:  17.  26:  31 — 35,  41. 
Mark  6:  52.  7:  18.  8:  17—21.  Luke  18:  34.  24:  11.  John 
16:  12,  {sit>  TToXla  £J(m  Xsytip  vfitv,  uKX'  ov  dvvua&i  ßaaxaCitv 
oiQTi  I  have  still  many  things  to  tell  you,  but  ye  are  not  able  to 
bear  them  yet),    John  20:  9,  19,  25. 

9  Illustration.  Luke  22:  32.  John  14:  16,26.  15:26.  16: 
5_15.   17:9—17. 

10  Illustration.  Matth.  13:  31—33.  10:  18.  24:  14.  com- 
pare Illust.  6. 

11  Illustration.  John  6:  26,  60,  66.  8:  30  he.  Luke  14: 
25  &;c. 

12  Illustration.  Luke  ll:53&;c.  (compare  v.  39 — 52). 
20:  19  (compare  v.  17,  18).  Matth.  15  :  12—14  (comp.  v. 
11).   22:  15—22. 

13  Illustration.  Compare  Dissert.  UI.  in  Libror.  N.  Test. 
aliquot  locos,  p.  16.  ( in  Opuscula  academica,  Vol.  III.  p. 
209  &;c.)  where  it  is  remarked,  that  in  the  injunction  recorded 
Mark  10:  12,  Jesus  had  a  reference  to  nations  not  Jewish. 

14  Illustration.  Although  the  plan  of  Jesus  embraced  every 
nation  on  earth,  yet  he  would  not  himself  commence  its  accom- 
plishment among  the  heathen,  nor  suffer  his  disciples,  when  they 
were  first  sent  out,  to  go  among  the  heathen  or  Samaritans. 
Matth.  10:  5  SiC.   15:  24.  comp.  John  10:  11— 15. 

15  Illustration.  Matth.  15:  37  he.  o  de  ay^og  arriv  o  xoc- 
«0?  the  field  is  the  Avnrld. 
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16  Illustration.  Matth.  13:  30,  39—43,  47—50. 

17  Illustration.  See  Reinhard  "  On  the  plan  which  the  foun- 
der of  the  christian  religion  devised  ;"  4th  ed.  1798. 

18  Illustration.  Compare  Acts  5: 36.  and  Less,  On  Religion, 
Pt.  11.  p.  539. 

19  Illustration.  See  the  Dissertation,  De  notione  regni 
coelestis,  <^  II.  where  it  is  shown  from  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, what  false  and  worldly  ideas  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his 
kingdom,  were  entertained  by  the  Jewish  people,  at  the  time  of 
Jesus.  Compare  Hess'  work  entitled,  "  The  doctrines,  actions 
and  sufferings  of  our  Lord,"  new  edit.  1805.  Pt.  I.  p.  387. 

20  Illustration.  John  6:  15,  26  he.  where  Jesus  opposes 
the  carnal  views  of  those  who  wished  to  make  him  king  because 
he  had  fed  them,  and  at  the  same  time  points  them  to  the  object 
of  that  miracle,  and  to  the  spiritual  nourishment  which  they 
might  expect  from  the  Messiah.^  In  Matth.  5:  3 — 12,  Jesus 
endeavours  to  rectify  the  current  opinions  of  the  Jews  relative 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  representing  the  happiness  of  this 
kingdom  as  a  heavenly  happiness  (v.  12),  as  a  union  with  God, 
and  a  likeness  to  him  (v.  8,  9  ),  as  a  freedom  from  moral  evil 
(v.  6),  as  a  happiness  which  does  not  remove  the  afflictions  of 
the  present  life  (v.  4,  10,  11),  and  which  can  be  attained,  not 
by  force  and  by  overbearing,  but  by  meekness  (v.  5),  humility 
(v.  3),  and  a  pacific  disposition  (v.  9).^  Mark  9  :  9 — 13. 
Luke  9:  43,  44.  14:  25  &tc.  Matth.  20:  22—28.  Luke  19:11 
&,c.  where  Jesus  by  his  parable  (v.  12 — 27  )  contradicts  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  solemn  appearance  of  his  kingdom  was  very  near, 
(v.  11).  Luke  19  :  29 — 40.  comp  v.  41—44.  Here,  by  his 
mournful  and  affecting  lamentation  over  the  impending  calamity 

1  See  Dissertat.  III.  in  Libror.  N.  Test,  histor.  aliquot  locos,  p,  42 — 46. 
(in  Opusc.  academ.  Vol.  III.  p.  239  &c,) 

2  See  Dissert.  I.  in  Lib.  N.Test,  historicog,  p.  13,  14.  (Opusc.  acad.Vol. 
III.  p.  12  &c.) 
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of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  gave  an  immediate  refutation  of  every  false 
construction,  which  the  Jews  in  accordance  with  their  prejur 
dices  concerning  the  Messiah,  could  put  upon  his  entrance  into 
their  city. 

The  reader  may  consult  Hess'  Bibhotheca  of  sacred  histo- 
ry, Pt.  II.  p.  320  he.  Rau,  ad  illustrandam  Evangehstarum  de 
solemni  J.C.  in  urbem  Hierosolymarum  ingressu.  1798  ;  &,  Har- 
ras,  on  the  last  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  in  Eichhorn's 
Biblioth.  of  Bibl.  literature.  Vol.  X.  p.  189 — 242. 

21  Illustration.  Matth.  16:  22,  23.  20:  21.  Luke  9:  45. 
18:  34,  31—33.  24:  21. 

Note  to  this  §.  On  the  character  of  Jesus,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Hess'  Doctrines,  actions  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord, 
Pt.  II.  1806.  p.  196 — 205.  and  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  19  &ic. 


^8.         ^ 
Evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  professions  of  Jesus  continued, 

II.    FROM  HIS  MIRACLES. 

But  the  principal  evidence  for  the  divinity  of  the 
mission  and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  is  that  derived  from 
those  deeds  of  his  which  are  termed  miracles(l,  2  ). 
As  these  miracles,  whose  historical  trLith(3)  has 
been  proved  (§  5),  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  be  produced  by  human  art(4),  or  be  a 
mere  accidental  coincidence  of  events  with  the  wish- 
es and  predictions  of  Jesus(5)  ;  they  are  occular 
proofs  [orf/u€ia]  of  the  fact,  that  the  man  Jesus  who 
produced  these  effects,  was  not  left  to  himself;  but 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  superior  Being, 
and  of  that  very  Being(6),  to  whom  he  ascribed  all 
his  declarations^  as  well  as  these  actions  of  his 
which  so  manifestly  transcended  all  human  pow- 
er(7). 
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ILLUSTRATION  1. 

On  the  signification  offQyoc,  miracles. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  passages,  f^ya  manifestly 
signifies  miracles.  Such  passages  are  Matth.  1 1  :  2  (  com- 
pared with  V.  3 — 5)  Luke  7:  18  (comp.  v.  11 — 17).  John  9: 
3,  4  (comp.  V.  6,  7  ).  In  other  passages  in  which  fpy« occurs, 
the  evidence,  though  not  so  clear,  yet  favours  the  idea  of  mira- 
cles. Thus  in  the  texts  John  14:  11.  10:  37,  38,  25.  Both 
these  passages  distinguish  between  believing  Jesus  on  his  own 
word,  and  beheving  him  for  his  works'  sake,  ncGTeveiv  uvtm  and 
ntGTSviiv  dia  ra  egyu  or  nioriveiv  roig  i^yoig.  To  believe  Jesus 
himself,  on  his  own  word,  cannot  well  signify  any  thing  else,  than 
to  beheve  him  because  he  was  a  credible  person,  to  beheve  him 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  uprightness,  or  for  the  sake  of  his 
character.  For  how  could  Jesus  expect  that  he  should  be  be- 
lieved merely  on  his  word,  without  any  regard  to  his  character  ? 
Now  believing  him  for  the  sake  of  his  ivorks,  must  signify  some- 
thing else,  than  believing  him  on  his  word,  or  for  the  sake  of  his 
character ;  and  therefore  the  word  egy«  does  not  refer  to  his 
character  and  general  conduct,  but  rather  to  his  miracles.^ 

Again,  the  word  fgya  must  signify  primarily  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  in  the  two  passages  John  5:  36.  15:  24.  In  reference 
to  the  first  passage,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  discourse 
from  verse  17  to  47,  was  occasioned  by  a  miracle,  the  healing 
of  "  the  man  who  had  an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years,"  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  And  the  fni^ovu  egya  greater  works,  of  which 
Jesus  speaks  in  the  context  (v.  20  ),  were  also  extraordinary 
evidences  of  his  greatness,  to  be  exhibited,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,   partly  at  the   day  of  judgment  (v.  22,  27 — 29),   and  part- 

1  See  the  author's  Dissertation  on  Matth.  17;  27,  in  Flatt's  Magazine, 
Ft.  II.  note  60. 
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ly  prior  to  his  death  (v.  25)  ;  they  consisted  in  raising  the  dead, 
and  of  course  were  miracles.     With  regard  to  the  second  pas- 
sage, it  is  evident  that  Jesus  meant  such  works  as  were  open 
to  the  view  of  all,   and  such  as  could  not  have  escaped  their 
knowledge  (v.  22,  25).^     Now  the  evidence  afforded  by  his 
miracles  in  favour  of  his  divine  mission,  was  precisely  such  as 
was  best  calculated  to  fix  their  attention  (John  9  :  30 — 33.  10: 
21.3:  2),  and  it  therefore  rendered  the  Jews  the  less  excusable. 
And  as  the  populace  had  not  so  good  an  opportunity  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  wisdom  and  integrity,  as  his  dis- 
ciples had  who  were  constantly  with  him  ;  it  may  be  question- 
ed whether  Jesus  would  have  required  them  to  acknowledge 
him  as  that  exalted  Messenger  of  God  which  he  professed  to 
be,  merely  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  doctrines  and 
the  holiness  of  his  life ;    unless  the  suspicions  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  doctrines  and  life,  which  his  professions  relative  to 
the   exalted  dignity  of  his  person  would  naturally  excite,  had 
been  met  by  such  {f^ya)  miracles,  as  were  no  less  extraordinary 
than    his   professions    concerning  the    dignity  of  his    person.^ 
Several  interpreters  suppose  e^y«,  in  the  aforementioned 
passages  of  John,  to  signify  the  official  acts  and  deeds  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.    See  Morus'  Dissertation,  qua  describitur  testi- 
monium Dei  Patris  de  filio  suo,  ad  Johan.  5:  31 — 47.    Nitzsch's 
Programm  :   Quantum  Christus   tribuerit   miraculis  ?    Paulus' 
New  Theological  Journal,  Vol.  IX.  p.  370,  428.     and  Eck- 
ermann's  Theological  Contributions,  Vol.V.  No.  2.  p.  76,  where 
we  find  the  following  remark :  "  egyoc  does  not  signify  miracles, 

1  Tbe  declaration  of  Jesus  John  15:  24,  That  he  performed  before  the 
«yes  of  the  Jews  miracles  {l^yu)  which  no  other  person  had  performed 
{a  ovdicg  aXkog  inoiriaiv)^  was  perfectly  true:  for  no  prophet  of  the 
O.  T.  had  performed  so  many  (  John  21:  25)  and  so  many  beneficent 
miracles  noUa  xaka  igya  (21:  25  ),  as  he  did.  See  the  Dissert,  sup.  cit. 
»n  Flatt's  Magazine,  vol.  II.  p.  84,  85.  note  60. 

2  Comp.  Slip.  cit.  p.  82,  83. 
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but  offices  of  instruction,  or  teaching  men — ^the  proper  method 
of  worshipping  God,  and  the  conditions  on  which  his  favour 
may  be  obtained  ;  in  order  to  their  improvement  and  salvation." 
See  also  Eichhorn's  Bibliotheca  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  981,  where  the  expression  egyu  is  taken  to  be  synonymous  in 
these  passages  with  dt^o!/>/  (doctrines).  The  principal  argument 
of  these  writers  is  derived  from  John  14  :  10 — 12,  and  is  an- 
swered in  the  Dissert.  II.  in  Libr.  N.  T.  historicorum  aliquot 
locos  p.  52 — 54.  (Opusc.  acad.  Vol.  III.  p.  151  &ic.)  where 
it  is  shown,  (1),  that  Jesus  might,  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
say  (John  4  :  11),  that  on  account  of  his  miracles,  men  ought 
to  believe  him  to  be  united  with  God  in  the  most  intimate  man- 
ner ;  because  these  very  miracles  proved  the  truth  of  his  decla* 
ration.  (2),  that  the  12th  verse  may  be  thus  translated  :  "  who- 
soever (among  you  my  disciples)  believeth  in  me,  shall  per- 
form the  same  miracles  which  I  perform  ;  and  he  shall  do  still 
greater  things  [fifiCova,  majores  res,)  than  these  miracles  ;  (he 
shall  be  more  successful  than  I  have  been,  in  bringing  men  to 
receive  my  doctrines). 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Proof  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  intended  as  evidence  of  his 
divine  mission  ;  and  refutation  of  the  contrary  opinion  of 
some  late  writers. 

Jesus  himself  explicitly  declared  his  miracles  to  be  proofs 
of  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  Thus,  to  the  disciples  of  John, 
who  came  to  him  with  the  interrogation,  "  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,,  or  shall  we  expect  another,"  he  gave  this  most 
unequivocal  reply  :  '"''TIofiivdiVTig  anayy^iXats  lojavvr]  a  axovsre 
xut  d  ßlenerf  zvqjXot  avctßXfjiovGi, — /At]  anavdalcO'&ij  tv  (f*oi^ 
go  and  relate  to  John  the  things  which  ye  have  heard  and  seen  : 
the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raided,  and  good  news 
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is  brought  to  the  poor ;  and  blessed  is  he  to  whom  I  shall  not 
prove  a  stumblingblock."  See  Matth.  11:. 3 — 5.  John  14:  11. 
10:25,  37  &;c.  11:42.  15:4.  9:3—5.  In  the  Dissert.  II. 
in  libros  N.  T.  historicos,^  it  is  proved  that  the  miracle  of  heal- 
ing one  who  was  born  blind,  which  is  related  in  the  last  of  these 
texts,  and  to  which  Jesus  himself  attached  great  importance  (v. 
3  &ic.),  had  a  remarkable  reference  to  his  declaration  concern- 
ing himself,  recorded  John  8:  12  &ic. 

The  apostles  of  Jesus  also  declare,  that  the  establishment  of 
the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  of  his  personal  glory  (^o|«)2,  was 
the  object  of  his  miracles.  See  Acts  2:  22.  John  2:11.  Heb. 
2:  3,  4.  and  compare  Diss.  I.  in  libros  N.  T.  histor.  p.  83  &lc.^ 
where  it  is  shown,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  by  no  means  dis- 
countenanced men's  beheving  in  him  on  account  of  his  mira- 
cles (John  4  :  48.  Mark  8:  11) ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  such 
faith  was  recommended  not  only  to  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  mir- 
acles, but  also  to  all  who  should  even  read  the  accounts  of  them. 
(John  20:  29—31). 

But  some  deny  that  Jesus  himself  declared  his  miracles  to 
be  proofs  of  his  divine  mission.  This  has  been  done  by  Ecker- 
mann,  in  a  dissertation  entitled,  "  Did  Jesus  wish  miracles  and 
signs  to  he  regarded  as  proofs  of  his  divine  mission  .^"'^  and  in  a 
dissertation  in  the  New  Theological  Journal,^  edited  by  Dr. 
Paulus,  entitled,  "  Something  on  the  object  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus."  In  reply  to  both  these  publications,  see  the  disserta- 
tion of  the  author,  entitled,  "  Did  Jesus  declare  his  miracles  to 
be  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  ?"^,  and  the  Programm 
of  Dr.  Nitzsch :  "  Quantum  Jesus  miraculis  tribuerit  .'*",  publish- 

1  P.  44.  (in  the  Opusc.  acad.  vol.  III.  p.  141—145.)  2  John  11:  4. 

•    3  In  the  Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  III.  p.  85  &c. 

^  Theol.  Beitr.  vol.V.  pt.  II.  No.I.        5  Vol.  IX.  p.  355—399.  413—473. 
6  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  pt.  IV.  No.  IV. 
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ed  Wittemberg,  1796.    and  the  "Remarks  on  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  Pt.  III.  p.  20  &tc. 

The  principal  objections,  to  the  opinion  that  Jesus  himself 
declared  his  miracles  to  be  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  - 
and  doctrine,  as  well  as  tlie  replies  to  these  objections,  are  the 
following  : 

I.  Those  passages,  which  are  regarded  as  decisive  evidence 
that  Jesus  himself  declared  his  miracles  to  be  proofs  of  his  di- 
vine mission,  did  not  (so  says  Eckermann^)  proceed  from  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  but  are  interpolations  of  later  date,  by  persons 
fond  of  miracles,  who  added  them  to  the  original  narratives  of 
the  evangelists,  and  ascribed  them  to  Jesus.  This  objection 
has  already  been  refuted  in  §  2.  111.  6. 

According  to  the  New  Theological  Journal,  however,^  it  is 
unnecessary  to  deny  the  integrity  of  these  passages,  for  they 
can  easily  be  so  explained  as  to  afford  no  evidence  that  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  referred  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  doc- 
trine.    Thus,  with  regard  to 

1.  Matth.  11:  2 — 5.  "  Jesus  does  not  derive  the  evidence, 
from  the  miraculous  character  of  his  actions,  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  were  performed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
Messiah.  John  the  Baptist  certainly  did  not  doubt  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus  (v.  7),^  and  his  disciples  believed  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  on  his  word ;  whence  then  the  necessity  of 
evidence  drawn  from  his  miracles  ?  Moreover  Jesus  places  a 
thing  which  was  not  miraculous,  {nxoixot  evceyyeh^ovTUb  glad 
tidings  are  preached  to  the  poor,)  in  the  same  connexion  with 
the  miracles  which  had  been  mentioned  immediately  before. 
Probably  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  appeared  to  be  too  tardy 
in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  excited  some  solicitude  in  the 

1  Sup.  cit.  p.  88—164.  2  Vol.  IX-  p.  413  &c. 

3  See  Paulus'  Comment,  pt.  I.  p.  693  &c.  Additions,  p.  294.  Kui- 
jjöl,  Comment,  in  Matthaeum,  p.  303. 

22 
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minds  of  John  the  Baptist  and  his  disciples ;    and  hence  Jesus 
refers  them,  in  his  reply,  to  his  activity  as  the  Messiah." 

Reply  to  the  first  objection,  (a)  The  internal  dignity  with 
which  Jesus  acted,  was  not  visible  in  such  a  degree  as  to  au- 
thorise the  belief,  that  Jesus  could  have  required  faith  in  him- 
self merely  on  this  ground  (see  111.  1.  supra)  :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  miraculous  character  of  his  actions  must  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  all. 

(b)  John  the  Baptist  may  have  had  reasons  enough  for  wish- 
ing that  the  belief  of  his  disciples  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
might  be  confirmed  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him, 
John  3:26.  Matt.  9:  14—17. 

(c)  According  to  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  the  nTM%  ot  i  v- 
(xyyfliCovTut,  was  itself  something  miraculous  ;  inasmuch  as 
Jesus  had  received  his  doctrines,  and  his  commission  to  teach, 
from  God  himself.  Besides,  it  was  a  part  of  the  evidence  of 
iiis  divine  mission  and  Messiahship. 

(d)  Jesus  mentions  exclusively  his  wonderful  works,  and 
says  nothing  concerning  his  other  good  deeds,  which  flowed 
from  his  godlike  disposition  :  nor  does  he  give  even  the  most  re- 
mote intimation,  that  the  works  which  he  mentioned,  were  to  be 
viewed  only  in  reference  to  their  moral  excellence. 

2.  In  the  passage,  John  11:  41,  42,  Ivu  niarfvacDGtv  on  av 
fie  ccneoredctg^  Jesus  does  not  appeal,  for  the  divinity  of  his  mis- 
sion, to  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  but  to 
his  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  which  was  evinced  by  his  aud- 
ible prayer.^" 

ftcply.  (a)  Suppose  the  prayer  of  Jesus  had  not  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  miracle  of  Lazarus'  resurrection  ;  or  that  the 
thing,  for  which  Jesus  thanked  God  before  it  occurred,  had  not 

1  New  Theological  Journal,  p.  424 — 426. 
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been  miraculous;  could  his  mere  praying  aloud  to  God,  have 
strengthened  the  conviction,  that  he  was  sent  by  God  ? 

(b)  But  Jesus  does  appeal  to  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
resuscitation  of  Lazarus  :  for  he  says  to  his  disciples  ;  "  I  re- 
joice, for  your  sakes,  that  I  was  not  present,  hu  nianvtjTe,  i.  e. 
that  ye  might  be  confirmed  in  your  conviction,  John  11:  15. 

Note.  The  last  of  these  answers,  and  in  some  measure  also 
the  first,  will  likewise  serve  as  a  refutation  of  the  following  para- 
phrase given  by  Paulus,  of  the  42d  verse  :  "  On  account  of  the 
surrounding  populace,  I  foretold  the  event  which  now  fulfils 
my  wishes,  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  satisfied  that  I  un- 
dertook my  mission  in  obedience  to  thy  will ;  according  to  their 
custom  of  judging,  that  the  person  whose  beneficent  purposes 
are  successful,  must  enjoy  the  favour  of  God."^ 

3.  Matth.  11:  20  Sic.  "Jesus  ascribes  the  greater  guilt  to 
the  cities  here  mentioned,  because  they  disregarded  his  calls  to 
repentance,  and  not  because  they  were  unconvinced  of  the  di- 
vinity of  his  mission  by  the  miracles  which  he  performed."^ 

Reply.  Jesus  most  evidently  does  represent  his  miracles 
as  a  very  cogent  call  to  a  moral  reformation  (v.  21 — 23.)  :  for 
by  means  of  his  miracles,  a  different  disposition  in  them  towards 
him,  might  and  would  have  been  produced  (v.  19) ;  and  thence 
a  moral  reformation  would  have  followed. 

4.  Matth.  9:  2 — 6,  especially  v.  6.  "  The  idea  which  Jesus 
here  intended  to  convey,  is  merely  this  :  in  order  that  ye  may 
see,  that  I  am  both  able,  and  under  obligation,  to  remove  that 
prejudice  so  detrimental  to  convalescence,  that  diseases  are  the 
punishment  of  sins." 

Reply.  The  phrase  n(fiivav  dfxaQTias  cannot  signify,  to  de- 
clare it  a  groundless  prejudice,  that  diseases  are  the  punishment 

1  See  Paulus'  Commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John,  p.  775. 

2  New  Theol.  Journal,  sup.  cit.  p.  427  &c. 
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of  sins ;  but  it  signifies,  either  to  remit  the  punishment  of  sins, 
or  to  announce  such  remission.  In  the  "  Observations  on  Matth. 
9:  6,  pubHshed  in  the  Tubing.  Magazine/  it  is  shown  that  m  the 
Cth  verse,  Jesus  appeals  to  his  miraculous  prediction  of  an  ex- 
traordinary event,  as  an  evidence  of  his  higher  authority,  or  of 
a  higher  (divine)  commission. 

5.  Relative  to  the  passages  in  John,  in  which  the  word 
fQy«.  occurs,  see  the  first  illustration  of  this  §. 

II.  "  There  are  passages  in  which  Jesus  expressly  declares, 
that  he  does  not  wish  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  to 
be  founded  on  miracles." 

Reply.  If  it  has  been  proved,  that  in  the  passages  cited  under 
objection  I,  Jesus  asserts  the  contrary  of  this  ;  then  Jesus  either 
contradicts  himself,  which  cannot  be  supposed  ;  or,  among  the 
possible  interpretations  of  these  passages,  those  must  be  inad- 
missible, from  which  such  a  contradiction  would  follow. 

But  these  passages  can  all,  without  the  least  violence,  be  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  manner,  as  by  no  means  to  contain  the  dec- 
laration, that  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  rest  the  belief  of  his  divine 
mission  on  miracles. 

(a)  Matt.  12:  38—42.  IG:  1—4.  Mark  8:  11,  12.  Luke 
11:  29,  30.  In  all  these  passages,  Jesus  rejects  the  demand  of 
him,  to  work  some  miracle,  GTjjxecov.  And  he  pronounces  those 
who  desired  the  miracles,  an  evil  generation  ytviav  novr,Qttv. 
A  very  natural  paraphrase  of  these  texts  is  this  :  "  How  can 
these  persons  demand  further  proof  of  the  divinity  of  my  mis- 
sion, since  they  have  already  shown,  by  their  conduct  when 
they  beheld  my  former  miracles  (Matth.  9:  34.  12  :  24),  that 
iliey  are  not  to  be  convinced  by  miracles,  and  therefore  not  by 
ihe  new  ones  which  they  demand  f  Their  wishes  shall  not  be 
gratified.     So  unreasonable  are  their  demands,  that  no  sign 


1  Vol.  XVI.  p.  158—172 
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shall  be  given  them."  Although  the  contrary  is  asserted  in  the 
New  Theological  Journal,^  yet  Jesus  actually  does  (in  Matth. 
16  :  2,  3)  refer  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  to  the  miracles 
which  he  had  already  wrought.  For  the  ot]fxeia  tmv  ymiq(hv^ 
the  signs  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  are  doubtless  miracles  ;  as 
miracles  are  declared  to  be  signs  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
by  Christ  himself,  Matth.  1 1 : 3—5.  In  Matth.  12:  40,  U  Luke 
11:  30,  he  refers  his  hearers  to  the  then  future  miracle  of  his 
resurrection,  principally  because  that  would  most  sensibly  ex- 
pose their  hatred  of  the  truth,  a  hatred  which  caused  the  death 
of  Jesus,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  this  miracle.^  And  in  like 
manner,  John  6:  30,  Jesus  refers  the  Jews  who  desired  a  sign 
of  him,  partly  to  miracles  which  he  had  wrought  (v.  26),  and 
partly  to  such  as  were  yet  future  (v.  62  ),  and  which  would 
evince  the  folly  of  their  worldly  expectations  from  the  Messiah 
(v.  26,  31).3 

(b)  John  4:  48.'*  Even  if  it  were  admitted,  that  Jesus  in- 
tended by  these  words  to  convey  the  idea,  that  his  character 
alone,  independently  of  his  miracles,  entitled  him  to  credence  ; 
he  would  not  thereby  deny,  that  his  miracles  are  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  divine  mission. 

But  an  explication  more  accordant  with  the  context,  is  this  : 
"  ye  will  not  believe  in  miracles,  until  ye  have  seen  them  your- 
selves." Compare  Mark  8:  17—21.  Matth.  8:  10.  The  fol- 
lowing view  of  this  passage  is  given  in  a  posthumous  disserta- 

1  page  395. 

2  Compare  on  this  passage,  Symbb.  ad  illustranda  graviora  quaedatn 
Jesu  dicta  in  evang.  Johanneo,  auctore  C.  C.  Flatt,  Ft.  I.  not.  14.   1807. 

3  See  Dissert.  I.  in  libros  N.  T.  historicos,  not.  141.  Opusc.  acad.  Vol. 
III.  p.  {J5  &c. 

4  Flatt's  Mag.  sup.  cit.  p.  203  &c.  Compare  the  dissert.  I,  in  libror. 
N.  T.  historicorum  aliquot  locos,  p.  82 — 84.  Opusc.  academ.  Vol.  III.  p. 
Ö4  &c. 
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tlon  of  Seiler,  On  the  remarkable  acts  of  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles, :^  "  The  words  of  Jesus,  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders, 
ye  will  not  believe,  contain  not  so  much  a  censure  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  Jews  to  witness  miracles,  as  a  condemnation  of  their 
disbelief  of  the  power  of  Jesus  to  effect  cures  at  a  distance  from 
the  subject.  — The  Jews  reposed  great  confidence  in  the  impo- 
sition of  the  hand  of  a  pious  person.  And  it  is  probable  that 
the  nobleman  wished  Jesus,  in  like  manner,  to  lay  his  hand  on 
his  child,  which  was  "  at  the  point  of  death  ;"  for  hitherto  Jesus 
had  given  no  example  of  his  power  to  cure  at  a  distance." 

III.  "  Jesus  even  forbid  the  publication  of  his  miracles." 
Reply.  The  prohibition  of  Jesus  to  promulgate  his  mira- 
cles, was  always  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  ti«ne,  or  of  the  persons  among  whom  the  miracles  were  per- 
formed. He  was  particularly  desirous  to  avoid  having  the  title 
Messiah  publicly  applied  to  himself,  to  wliich  his  miracles  might 
give  occasion,  thereby  awakening  temporal  expectations  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jews.^  But,  on  other  occasions,  he  himself  pro- 
moted the  publication  of  his  miraculous  works.  Mark  5:  19,20. 
Luke  8:  45—47. 

IV.  "The  idea  which  Jesus  had  of  miracles,  according  to 
some  of  his  own  declarations,  was  not  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
justify  the  opinion,  that  he  could  have  wished  to  use  them  as 
evidence  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission." 

1 .  "  Impostors  and  persons  of  the  basest  character,  or  at 
least  such  as  were  not  disciples  of  Jesus,  had,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  Jesus  himself,  the  power  of  performing  miracles, 
Matth.   7  :  22,  23.    Mark  9  :  38,  39.    Matth.  24  :  25.    Mark 

J  3:  22." 

.._ _ — . — . . — # 

1  Published  by  Rosenmüller,  Leipsic,  1810.  p.  41. 

^  Compare  Hess'  Lehre,  Thaten   uud  Schicksale   unsers  Herrn,  neue 
Aufl.  180(j,  Zweite  Hälfte,  p.  4.00  kc. 
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Reply.  The  two  former  of  these  passages,  refer  to  mira- 
cles which  were  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  in  honour 
of  him ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  they  were  intended  as 
proofs  of  the  christian  character  of  those  who  wrought  them. 
(See  lUust.  3.)  The  two  latter  passages  relate,  not  to  miracles 
actually  performed,  but  merely  to  such  as  were  promised 
{dcoaovGt,  compare  lri3  Deut.  13  :  2,  4).  On  one  of  these 
texts,  (Matth.  24:  24,)  Hess  remarks  :  "  Jesus  does  not  here 
give  the  specific  criteria,  by  which  the  "  wonders  "  of  those 
false  prophets  are  to  be  distinguished  from  genuine  miracles. 
But  the  nature  of  their  doctrines,  which  would  manifestly  pos- 
sess nothing  of  a  divine  character,  should  secure  his  followers 
against  the  imposing  aspect  of  their  wonders."^  It  is  an  un- 
doubted truth,  proved  by  several  passages  of  holy  writ,  (such  as 
2  Thess.  2:  9,)  that  God  does  permit  wonders  to  be  performed 
by  superhuman  wicked  beings  ;  but  these  can  always  be  detect- 
ed, by  the  immoral  object  for  which  they  are  wrought. 

2.  "  It  is  evident  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  when  they  were 
first  sent  out  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  entertained 
many  errors."  (Matth.  10:  1.) 

Reply.  Grod  had  power  to  prevent  their  intermixing  their 
own  erroneous  opinions  with  the  doctrines  which  they  taught. 

V.  "  Jesus  made  no  use  of  his  miracles,  as  evidence  of  his 
divine  mission,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  would  be  most  natural 
that  he  should  do  so."     Thus  : 

1.  "When  the  Sanhedrim  demanded  of  him,  "  By  what 
authority  doest  thou  these  things  .^"  referring  to  his  conduct  in 
the  temple  (Matth.  21:  23)  ;  he  makes  no  appeal,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  his  miracles." 

Reply.  The  demand  of  the  priests  was  merely  this  :  Who 
gave  you  authority  to  do  these  things  .^    and  not,  what  evidence 

1  Supra  cit.  p.  407  &c. 
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of  your  authority  can  you  produce  ?  But  even  to  the  first  in- 
quiry, no  direct  reply  was  necessary ;  for  he  had  just  before 
declared  himself  to  be  the  highest  messenger  of  God  (v.  15, 
16),  and  had  confirmed  his  declaration  by  miracles  (v.  14, 
15.  John  11:  41 — 48).  Still  he  does  reply  indirectly,  to  the 
question  urged ;  inasmuch  as  he  persists  in  accusing  his  ene- 
mies of  obstinate  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  ostentation  of  reverence  for  the  supreme  being. 

2.  "  Thus  also,  in  John  7  :  12,  compared  with  v.  20,  25, 
there  was  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  an  appeal  to  his  mira- 
cles, as  the  decisive  evidence  of  tlie  divinity  of  his  mission  ;  but 
there  is  no  appeal  made  to  them  in  the  course  of  liis  whole  ad- 
dress V.  16 — ^29." 

Reply.  The  question  advanced  in  the  1 5th  verse,  Jesus  an- 
swers in  the  16th,  and  adds  the  declaration,  that  he  derived  his 
doctrines  from  God.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  oiFer- 
ing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration ;  because  proof  had  not 
been  called  for  ;  and  because  at  this  same  feast,  he  had  ex- 
plained himself  fully  concerning  the  proofs  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion, on  the  occasion  of  healing  a  person  on  the  Sabbath  day 
(chap.  5),  and  to  this  transaction  he  refers  explicitly  in  the 
present  discourse  (v.  22,  23). 

The  sense  of  the  passage  John  7:17,  is  by  no  means 
this  :  "  whosoever  doth  the  will  of  God,  shall  be  able  to  discov- 
er, from  the  excellence  and  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus, 
whether  they  are  of  divine  origin  or  not."  Jesus  only  states 
the  subjective  condition,  on  which  a  conviction  of  the  divinity  of 
his  doctrines  may  be  obtained,  by  attending  to  the  evidences 
which  he  points  out,  among  which  are  his  miracles.^ 

It  may  be  remarked   generally,   in  reply  to  this   5th  objec- 

1  See  Dissert,  on  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  Pt,  I. 
p.  107— 109,  note  1. 
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tion,  that  the  argument,  drawn  from  the  mere  silence  of  Jesus, 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  sufficient,  that  the  Evangelists  state 
some  general  declarations  of  Jesus,  concerning  the  evidence  of 
his  miracles  ;  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  being  often  re- 
peated, either  by  Jesus  or  by  his  evangelists. 


ILLUSTRATION  3. 

The  accounts  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  are  not  allegorical 
narratives,  but  a  record  of  facts. 

The  truth  of  this  position  is  clearly  evinced,  not  only  by  the 
character  of  the  narrative  itself,^  but  principally  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  those  miracles  are,  in  other  passages,  presup- 
posed as  historical  facts  (see  Matth.  11  :  20 — 23.  27:42. 
Mark  6:  14,  52.  8:  19,  20.  9:  28.  John  4:  45,  54.  6:26.  10: 
21.  11:47.  12:1,9—11.  Acts  2:  22).  Nay,  even  those  who 
labour  to  transform  the  miracles  of  Jesus  into  allegories,  admit 
that,  at  least  some  of  them  were  real  facts  f  though  they  as- 
sume, that  these  miracles  were  the  product  of  human  ingenuity  ; 
an  assumption  wholly  gratuitous,  as  shall  be  proved  in  the  se- 
quel. If,  as  Damm  supposes,  the  diseases  which  Jesus  cured, 
were  diseases  of  the  soul ;  how  could  these  cures  expose  him 
to  the  imputation  of  profaning  the  Sabbath  ?^  But  does  not 
the '  fluctuation  of  the  interpretation  given  to  these  passages, 
which  are  explained  sometimes  literally,  and  sometimes  allegor- 
ically,'*  naturally  excite  a  suspicion  as  to  the  correctness  of 
such  a  mode  of  interpretation  ?     Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree 

1  Vide  Less,  über  die  Religion  &c.  Th.  II.  S.  281  &c. 

2  See  Damm  vom  Historicheu  Glauben,  Th.  II.  S.  48,  52. 

3  Matth,  12:  10  &c.    Luke  13:  14—17.    14  : 1—3.    John  5:  9—18.    7: 
21—23. 

4  See  p.  68.    and  also  p.  23  &:c.  of  Damm,  sup.  cit. 
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arbitrary,  to  interpret  some  narratives  of  miracles,  as  mere  alle- 
gories,^ although  they  present  not  a  single  characteristic  by  which 
they  are  distinguishable  from  others  which  are  admitted  to  be 
literal  narratives  of  facts  f  Damm  ^  himself  at  last  admits,  that 
the  Evangelists  intended  by  their  narratives,  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  Jesus  actually  did,  like  Moses,  perform  miracles,  in  order 
the  more  easily  to  convince  the  Jews,  of  his  Messiahship.  But 
the  moment  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis  admit,  that  the 
Evangelists  intended  their  narrative  of  miracles  should  he  un- 
derstood as  a  narrative  of  facts,  their  hypothesis  necessarily  falls 
to  the  ground.  For  it  must  be  readily  admitted,  that  if  no  real 
miracle  had  been  performed,  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  so  far  from 
convincing  the  Jews  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  Christ's  doc- 
trines by  their  account  of  his  miracles,  could  not  have  persuad- 
ed any  one  to  embrace  Christianity ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  have  crushed  their  own  cause  in  its  birth,  if  on  examina- 
tion it  was  evident  to  all,  that  the  Evangelists  had  either  avoid- 
ed mentioning  the  natural  means,  by  which  those  wonders  had 
been  effected,  or,  that  they  had  intentionally  framed  their  alle- 
gorical tales  in  a  manner  to  delude  their  readers  into  the  false 
opinion  that  they  were  accounts  of  real  miracles  (compare  §  5. 
Illust.  7  supra)  ."^ 

1  [bid.  p.  52.  2  Ibid.  p.  9,  47—49,  52,  58. 

3  In  many  of  the  cures  performed  by  Jesus,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
even  to  think  of  the  use  of  natural  means.  Such  are  those  recorded  in 
John  4:  50—53.  Luke  7:  6—9.  Mark  T:  30.  See  the  Programma  of  Sei- 
ler, 1795 :  "  An  Christus  in  operibus  suis  mirabilibus  efficiendis,  arcanis 
usus  est  remediis  ?"  That  the  use  which  Jesus  made  of  natural  means  in 
some  few  of  his  cures,  is  no  evidence  against  his  miracles,  is  proved  by 
Hess,  in  his  "  Lehre,  Thaten  und  Schicksale  Jesu,"  Ft.  II.  p.  396  &c.  454. 
and  by  Krummacher,  in  his  work  "  On  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  Gospel 
history,  }  96.  Leipsic,  1805.    See  also  Seiler,  sup.  cit.  47  &c. 
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ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Further  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus :  they  were 
not  the  product  of  human  ingenuity. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  it  would 
be  unwarranted  to  attribute  them  to  the  use  of  ingenious  ma- 
chinery and  other  means  of  delusion  ;  such  as  are  presupposed 
by  the  hypothesis/  "  that  Christ  learned  the  art  of  working  mir- 
acles from  seme  mystagogues,  but  having  the  impression  that 
they  could  not  be  performed  without  a  peculiar  influence  of 
God,  he  declared  them  to  be  the  works  of  God  himself."  For 
these  miracles  were  by  no  means  confined  to  one  specific  mode 
of  operation,  but  were  of  very  different  kinds.  (1)  Jesus  cured 
all  kinds  of  diseases,  {ß^eQunevMv  naaav  voaov  v,av  naaav  /.lala- 
xiav^ — notxilacg  voaoig  kui  ßaaavotg  Gwe^Ofifvovg)^  Matth.  4: 
23,  24.  11:  4,  5.  (2)  He  raised  the  dead,  Mark  5  :  35  &ic. 
John  14:  21. ^  Luke  7:  11—17.  (3)  He  fed  thousands  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  John  6:  15 — 25.  Matth.  14:  15 — 21.  15: 
32—38.  (4)  He  walked  on  the  sea,  Matth.  14:  25.^  (5)  He 
controlled  the  winds  and  waves,  Mark  4 :  35 — 39.^  (6)  He 
procured  for  Peter  an  extraordinary  draught  of  fishes,  Luke  5: 
4 — 7.  (7)  He  procured  for  ;,Peter  a  stater  from  the  fish's 
mouth,  Matt.  17:  27.^     (8)  He  displayed  an  acquaintance  with 


1  Eckermann's  "  Theol.  Contributions,"  Vol.  III.  No.  2.  p.  179  &c. 
Compare  Flatt's  Magaz.  No.  I.  p.  93. 

2  Compare  the  dissertation,  "  In  vindication  of  the  miracle  of  raising 
Lazarus,"  in  the  Tubingen  Mag.  No.  14.  p.  91  &c.  and  the  works  there 
quoted. 

3  See  dissert.  III.  in  Libros  N.  Test,  historicos,  p.  88.  Opuscula  acad. 
Vol.  III.  p.  286  &c.  Hess'  Lehre,  Thaten  und  Schicksale  Jesu  2te  Hälfte. 
p.  426  &c. 

4  See  Hess  sup.  cit.  S.  426. 

5  Compare  the  dissertation  of  the  author  on  this  passage,  in  Tub.  Mag. 
St.  2.  S.  56—89. 
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future  contingencies,  John  I:  49,  50.  4:  17 — 19,  29.  (9)  He 
converted  water  into  wine,  John  2:  1 — 11.^  Again,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  miracles,  he  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
place,  which  might  afford  him  facilities  for  deception  ;  but  Je- 
rusalem, the  temple,  entire  Galilee,  the  most  remote  towns  and 
villages,  all  witnessed  the  displays  of  his  miraculous  power ; 
and  some  diseased  persons,  he  healed  even  without  seeing 
them.^  Moreover,  in  all  his  proceedings,  Jesus  acted  un- 
der the  constant  inspection  ^  of  men  of  acute  discernment, 
his  bitter  enemies,  and  who  scrutinised  ^  his  conduct  with  the 
greatest  attention.  In  the  person  of  Judas,  he  was  attended  by 
a  constant  spy,^  whose  observation,  no  apparatus,  even  of  the 
most  secret  nature,  could  have  escaped.^  Yet  who  can  doubt, ' 
that  if  Judas  had  known,  or  even  suspected,  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
to  be  mere  delusions,  he  would  have  felt  less  poignancy  of  regret 
for  having  betrayed  him  f  And,  by  the  discovery  of  an  im- 
posture, had  any  existed,  he  would  have  rendered  to  the  Jews 
a  very  acceptable  service,  and  have  secured  no  inconsiderable 
advantages  to  himself.^ 

Nay,  miracles  were  performed  on  the  authority  of  Jesus, 
and  in  reliance  on  him,  by  some  persons,^  who,  though  they  re- 

1  Comp.  Mag.  St.  14.  S.  73—91. 

2  See  John  2:  23.    4:  45.    Matth.  21  :  14.    4:  23.    9  :  35.     Mark  6  :  56. 
John  4:  50  &c.   Matth.  8:  8—13. 

3  Matth.  9:  3—8,  34.  21:  14,  15.  Luke  6:7—11.  l3:  10—17.  14:  1—6. 
John  11:  46.  6:  22—26,  42—66.   18:  6. 

4  John  5:  10  &c,  9:  13  &c.   11:  47.  Matth.  8:  4. 

5  John  6:  70.    13:  18.  6  Matth.  10:  14,  8.     Mark  6:  13:  30. 

7  Matth.  27:  3,  5. 

«  John  11:  47  &c.    12:  19.    Matth.  2C:  59,  60,  15.    Compare  Less  über 
die  religion.  II  Band,  S.  304—309. 

9  Mark  9:  38,  39.    Matth.  12:  27.  comp.  7:  22.     1  Cor.  l3:  2. 
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garded  him  as  a  divine  messenger  of  an  exalted  character,  yet 
had  no  thought  of  conforming  their  life  and  conduct  to  the  pre- 
cepts which  he  taught,  and  who  did  not  ever  attach  themselves 
to  his  followers,  but  remained  among  the  Pharisees.  Nor  is  it 
strange,  that  God  should  permit  them  to  succeed  in  such  at- 
tempts ;  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  could  not  fail  to  derive  great  ad- 
vantage from  them  ;  and  the  slanders  of  his  enemies  were  re- 
pelled in  the  most  convincing  manner,  by  the  fact  that  even  the 
very  friends  of  the  slanderers  could  not,  in  consequence  of 
their  own  experience,  justify  their  accusations.^  Moreover,  by 
what  kind  of  ingenious  deception,  could  Jesus,  when  he  was 
dead,^  have  been  restored  to  life  .''  For,  that  he  actually  did  a- 
rise  from  the  dead,'  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  various  witnesses  with  whom,  as  the  Acts  of  the  apos- 
tles informs  us,  he  had  frequent  and  various  intercourse^  after 
his  resurrection ;  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account,  in 
a  rational  manner,  for  the  report  and  belief  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, the  existence  of  which  report  is  admitted,^  unless  on  the 
supposition  that  the  report  itself  was  true.  Indeed  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,^  required  some 
strong  evidence  of  the  successful  issue  of  their  cause,  in  order 
to  inspire  them  anew  with  confidence  and  courage  ;  for  they 
had  been  greatly  depressed  ^  by  the  execution  of  their  teacher, 
and  were  not  prepared  to  expect  any  miracle,'  and  least  of 
all,  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection.®     Moreover,  we  cannot  con- 

1  Mark  9:  39.  Matth.  12:  27.  2  John  19:  33.    Mark  15:  44  &c. 

3  1  Cor.  15:  5—7.    x\cts  1:  3.     10:  40.     13:  31. 

4  1  Cor.  15:  11,  12,    Acts  2:  32.    3:15.    4:2,33.    Comp.  }  5.  111.  6. 

5  Acts  1:  22.  6  Luke  24:  20.    John  20:  19,  26. 

1  John  6:  5—9.    Mark  6:  51,  52.    8:  17—21. 

8  On  the  historical  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  see  Paulus'  Com- 
mentary, Pt.  III.  p.  842—852. 
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ceive  how  the  apostles  could  have  wrought  the  many  miracles 
of  a  public  nature,^  which  they  did,^  by  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  risen  Jesus,  tliat  illustrious  worker  of  miracles,  and  the  truth 
of  which  miracles,  even  their  enemies  were  unable  to  deny,^  if 
we  suppose  that  they  were  left  to  their  own  strength,  and  con- 
sequently were  either  enthusiasts  or  impostors.  We  are,  there- 
fore, constrained  to  yield  our  assent  to  the  account  which  they 
themselves  give,  that  God  himself  had  bestowed  on  them  the 
power  of  working  miracles  ;  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
give  their  hearers  ocular  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  f  and  in  order  to  convince  their  hearers  that  it  was  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,^  that  they  published  the  illustri- 
ous fact,  of  w^hich  they  were  themselves  witnesses,  having  seen 
him  alive,^  and  the  promulgation  of  which,  his  enemies  would 
not  tolerate.'  Even  the  enemies  of  JesuS  were  unable  to  sup- 
press^ the  fact  of  his  resurrection,  which  was  so  hateful  in  their 
sight  f  nay,  so  improbable  did  they  consider  the  falsehood 
which  they  themselves  had  fabricated,  that  they  did  not  even 
attempt  to  convict  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  of  misstating  facts,  but 
in  the  trial  resorted  to  every  other  subterfuge.^^  And  they  did 
not  even  dare  to  institute  an  examination  of  the  watchmen,  to 
whose  custody  the  grave  of  Jesus  had  been  committed  '}^    al- 

I  Acts  2:  43.    5:12,15.  2  Acts  3:  6,  16.     4:7,10,30. 
3  Acts  4:  14,  16,  21.    5:  17,  18,  16.  4  Acts  5:  30,  32. 

5  Acts  4:  19.    5:  29,  32. 

fi  Acts  10:  40—42.  4:  20.  Compare  the  Programm  on  1  Tim.  3  :  16, 
(published  in  1788),  p.  14  &c.  where  the  words  MCfd^rj  uyyfkotg^  [in  the 
authorised  version,  "  seen  of  angels"],  are  explained  as  referring  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  whom  he  appeared. 

V  Acts  4:  17  &c.    5:  28.  8  Matth.  28:  11  &c. 

9  Acts  4:  1—43,  18.  5:  17—50.    Compare  Matth.  27:  64. 

10  Acts  4:  17,  18,21.  5:  27  &c.  33,40.   Compare  SeiJer,  sup.  cit.  p.  26. 

II  Matth.  28:  14. 
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though  such  an  examination  would  have  been  the  most  certain 
method  of  effecting  the  total  overthrow  of  Christianity,  if  they 
could  have  established  thö  charge  of  imposture,  which  they  had 
alleged  against  the  apostles.^  And  if  Christianity  could  have 
been  clearly  proved  an  imposition,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  person  should  persist  in  defending  it,  at  the 
expense  of  so  many  sacrifices  ^  Now,  as  such  multitudes  were 
ready  to  profess  their  friendship  for  the  christian  cause,  and  to 
advocate  its  interests  against  every  enemy  (see  §  5.  Illust.  7) ; 
it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the  charge  of  imposture  can 
not  be  established.^ 

ILLUSTRATION    5. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  not  the  result  of  mere  coincidence  of 
circumstances  with  his  wishes  and  predictions. 

This  is  evident  from  Matth.  8  :  3,  8,  9,  12.  Mark  7:  34 
&ic.  Luke  7:  14  he.  18  :  42  &c.  John  4  :  50—53.  11:  41 
— 44.  in  which  passages,  we  have  account  of  the  cleansing  of 
a  leper,  the  cure  of  the  centurion's  servant,  and  that  of  the  man 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  raising  of  a  widow's  son  from  the  dead  at 
Nain,  the  restoring  of  sight  to  the  blind  beggar  near  Jericho, 
the  cure  of  the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum,   and  the  resus- 


1  The  later  objections  against  the  historical  truth  of  the  statement  of  the 
watchmen  at  the  grave  of  Jesus,  which  are  urged  in  Paulus'  Meletemata 
ad  historiara  dogmatis  de  resurrectione,  1796  (compare  Comment,  über 
das  N.T.  Th.  III.  S,853ff.),  are  refuted  in  the  following  works  :  N.  allge. 
deutsche  Bibliothek,  Band  29.  S.  424  f.  Tobler's  Theolog.  Aufsütze, 
Zürich,  1796.  S.  175  ff.  Tub.  Mag.  St.  9.  S.  156—219  (the  influence  of 
the  narrative  of  the  watchmen  at  the  grave  of  Jesus,  on  the  truth  of  his  res- 
urrection). Compare  also  Hess'  Lehre,  Thaten  und  Schicksale  unseres 
Herrn,  Th.  II.  S.  531  ff. 

2  See  "  Address  to  a  female  friend,  the  firmness  of  whose  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  began  to  be  impaired,"  p.  65—71  and  Ditton's 
work  entitled,  "  The  truth  of  the  christian  religion  proved  from  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ"  (translated  into  German,  1734,  Brunswick),  Ft. 
III.  ch.  4—9.  and  Paley's  Examination  of  the  Evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  p.  424  &c. 
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citation  of  Lazarus.  Those  miracles  also  which  Jesus  wrought 
without  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  perform  them  (such  as 
those  of  Luke  8  :  43  &tc.  6:19.  See  also  Acts  5:15.  19: 
12),  were  nevertheless  dependant  on  his  will  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
confirmation  of  his  divine  mission,  to  which  he  continually  laid 
claim,  and  to  substantiate  which  he  wrought  all  his  other 
miracles,  was  the  great  object  for  which  God  accomplished  the 
miraculous  cure  of  those  diseased  persons.  And  besides,  those 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  Jesus,  were  led  to  expect  it,  by 
the  miracles  which  he  had  before  voluntarily  wrought ;  and 
their  hope  was  evidently  grounded  on  the  declaration,  which 
Jesus  had  so  often  made  and  confirmed  by  miracles,  that  he 
acted  under  the  influence  of  divine  power,  and  that  he  was  the 
individual  whom  God  wished  exclusively  to  exhibit  as  his  great- 
est messenger.  Now,  as  the  expectation  of  the  diseased  was 
realized,  God  himself  justified  that  expectation  by  the  miracle, 
and  thereby  confirmed  the  declaration  of  Jesus  on  which  it  was 
founded,  namely,  that  he  was  in  intimate  union  with  God.  The 
confidence,  which  these  persons  reposed  in  Jesus  as  a  distin- 
guished messenger  of  God,  was  coincident  with  and  justified 
the  expectation  which  Jesus  himself  frequently  expressed,  that 
every  necessary  evidence  would  be  given  to  substantiate  the  di- 
vinity of  his  mission.  Moreover,  Jesus  himself  occasionally 
stated,  that  the  restoration  of  those  who  merely  touched  him, 
was  in  accordance  with  his  will,  Mark  6:  56.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose, that  in  some  cases,  when  Jesus  was  not  thinking  of  a  mira- 
cle, God  wrought  a  miracle,  in  order  to  satisfy  expectations 
which  Jesus  had  aimed  to  excite  by  his  doctrines  and  miracles  ; 
this  would  only  prove,  the  more  demonstrably,  that  the  object 
of  God  accorded  perfectly  with  the  purpose  of  Jesus,  which 
was,  to  estabhsh  the  divinity  of  his  mission.^ 


1  See  Michaelis''  Anmerkung  zu  Ap.  Gesch.  XIX.  12. 
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ILLUSTRATION  6. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  are  therefore  conclusive  evidence,   that  he 
acted  under  the  influence  of  God. 

See  tlie  following  passages:  John  11:  11 — 15.  Matth.  27: 
63.  Luke  24:  6,  7.'  9:  1,  2,  6,  10.  10:  9,  17.  John  14:  13. 
If  Jesus  had  performed  only  one  miracle  which  accorded  with 
his  wish  and  prediction,  this  might  be  ascribed  to  accident. 
But  the  very  possibility  of  this  being  the  uniform  fact,  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  great  multitude  of  his  miracles  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, of  some  of  which  only  a  general  statement  is  made,^  as 
well  as  by  the  nature  of  his  miraculous  acts.^  And  this  evi- 
dence receives  additional  strength,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
particular  reference  which  the  miracles  of  Jesus  had  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Jesus,  who  appealed  to  those  miracles  for  the  divinity 
of  his  mission.'*  These  miracles  are  therefore  demonstrations 
of  the  exalted  nature  (the  cfivinity^)  of  Jesus,  which  the  Gospel 
asserts,  and  of  his  destination  to  be  the  redeemer  of  men  from 
the  consequences  of  their  sin,  John  10  :  32,  ««Aa  (Qya  benefi- 
cent miracles.  Acts  10  :  38,  dttjX&ev  tviQynwv  he  went  about 
doing  good.     Matth.  9  :  5  &;c.    8  :  17  (from  Is.  53  :  4),  umoi 

1  See  Siiskind's  "  Dissertation  on  the  predictions  of  Jesus  relative  to 
his  own  resurrection  ;"  and  "  Remarks  on  the  question,  Did  Jesus  dis- 
tinctly predict  his  resurrection?"  in  Flatt's  Mag.  Vol.  7.  p.  181 — 226. 
and  also  C.  C.  Flatt,  Symbb.  ad  illustranda  graviora  quaedam  Jesu  dicta 
in  Evangelio  Johanneo,  Ft.  I.  p.  1 — 8.  Ft.  II.  p,  17—20,  26. 

2  Matth.  15:  30,  31.  Mark  1:  34.  3:  7—11.  6:  13,  54—56.  Luke  6:  17 
—19.  7:  21.   John  20:  30. 

3  See  Flatt's  Beitrage  zur  Christ.  Dog.  und  Moral,  p.  33  &c.  1792.  and 
the  author's  dissertation,  "•  Did  Jesus  declare  his  miracles  to  be  a  proof 
of  his  divine  mission?"  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.  p.  182 — 186.  and 
Bogue's  Essay  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  New  Test.  p.  130  &:c. 

4  John  5 :  36,  37.  10  :  25,  37  &c.  14:11.  15:24.  Matth.  11  :  3— 5. 
John  2:  18—22.  Comp.  Matth.  26:  61.  ?7:  40.  Compare  111.  2. 

5  John  11:  4,  13—25.  5:  20,  25.  1:  14,  51,  52.  2:  11,  {(q)avfQMat  T^v 
do^uv  avTOV  [displayed  his  glory]  vide  Mag.  vol.  14,  p.  79  &c.)  Matth. 
8:  27.  Acts  3:  6,  12,  13,  compare  2  Fet.  1:  16—18. 

24 
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rag  ua&ei>Httg  ijfiwv  flußf,  nai  rag   pooovg  eßaoraafv,  he   hath 
himself  taken  away  our  infirmities,  and  home  our  diseases. 

In  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  the  removal  of  the  punishment  of 
our  sins,  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  is  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  but 
the  punishments  of  sin  are  represented  figuratively,  as  diseases 
and  pains,  in  order  also  to  remind  us  of  the  miraculous  cures  of 
Christ ;  because  it  was  by  the  cure  of  bodily  diseases  and  pains, 
by  a  miraculous  power,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  prove  that  he 
had  come  into  the  world  for  tlie  purpose  of  removing  the  conse- 
quences of  sin. ^ 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

God  must  have  been,  ultimately,  the  author  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus^  even  if  he  acted  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  su- 
perior angel. 

If  it  must  be  admitted  that  Jesus  was  aided  by  a  superhu- 
man being,  then  the  main  point  on  which  the  truth  of  his  dec- 
larations depends,  and  which  alone  could  be  involved  in  doubt, 
is  cleared  of  all  difficulty.  For  it  can  now  no  longer  be  doubt- 
ful, who  the  being  was,  by  whom  Jesus  was  enabled  to  produce 
those  effects  ;  whether  that  aid  was  afforded  by  means  of  a  par- 
ticular constitution  of  the  powers  of  nature  in  the  original  crea- 
tion, or,  as  is  far  more  probable,^  by  an  immediate  influence  on 
nature  itself,  at  the  time  when  those  miracles  were  wTought. 


1  See  the  Dissertation  on  the  object  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  in  the  Com- 
ment, on  the  Hebrews,  p.  481  &;c.  John  5  :  24  &c.  11:23—26.  He 
that  shall  raise  the  dead  at  the  latter  day,  has  raised  some  even  in  this  life, 
1  Cor  15:  20—26.  Matth.  12:  28.  Compare  i*  51.  See  on  this  subject, 
Hess,  über  die  r.ehren,  Thaten  und  Schicksale  unseres  Herrn,  S,  368  &c. 
Geschichte  der  drey  letzten  Lebensjahre,  Band  2.  Einleit.  S,  XXVH. 
and  Köppen^s  "  Tlie  Bible  the  Product  of  Divine  Wisdom,"  Pt.  2.  p. 
234  &c. 

2  Com)>are  }  36.  111.  1.  and  the  author's  dissert,  on  Matth.  17:  27,  in 
Flatt's  Mag.  vol.  2,  p.  57—62.  particularly  note  Jl.  and  Seiler,  On  the 
remarkable  acts  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  p.  72—84. 
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No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  Being,  under  whose  influ- 
ence Jesus  acted,  should  not  have  been  that  being  (God)  which 
Jesus  himself  stated.  Certainly  no  one  had  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  know  who  the  being  was,  than  Jesus,  who  was  support- 
ed by  him  in  a  supernatural  manner,  who  was  in  intimate  union 
with  him,  and  therefore  had  a  better  opportunity  to  know  him, 
than  any  other  could  have.  And  should  any  one  be  disposed 
to  adopt  the  gratuitous  and  arbitrary  assumption,  that  the  author 
of  the  miracles  and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  was  some  other  being 
than  God  himself;  that  being  could,  at  least,  not  have  been  an 
evil  spirit,  an  enemy  to  God  and  man.  Even  the  very  nature 
of  those  miracles,^  and  of  the  doctrines  ^  which  were  substan- 
tiated by  them,  forbids  such  a  supposition  :  for  those  doctrines, 
whether  true  or  not,  confessedly  breathe  a  spirit  of  reverence  to 
God,  and  would,  even  by  the  confession  of  our  enemies,^  se- 
cure to  christians,  the  most  important  advantages,  if  they  enter- 
tained a  higher  regard  for  them.  Now,  an  evil  spirit  would 
have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  cause  of  wickedness  ;^  and. 
though  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light,^  would  have  be- 
trayed his  real  character,  by  the  prosecution  of  such  plans  as 
are  congenial  to  his  nature.  A  good  spirit,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  filled  with  reverence  for  God,  would  never  have  lent  his 
aid  to  Jesus,  unless  God  commanded  him  to  do  it ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  urged  Jesus  to  assert  a  falsehood  in  the 
name  of  God  (1  Cor.  15  :  15),  and  falsely  to  profess  that  God 

1  Matth.  12:  24 — 29.  Acts  10  :  38.  Comp.  Hess,  '■'■  On  the  doctrines 
and  acts  of  our  Lord,"  p.  365  &c.  (new  edit.  2d  pt.  p.  390). 

2  Compare  Tubing.  Mag.  No.  1.  p.  96^  97,  98,    No.  2.  p.  163—191. 

3  2  Thess.  2:  9—11.  v.  4.     Rev.  13:  2,  4,  6,  13. 

4  On  the  possibility  and  credibility  of  miracles,  compare  the  Tub.  Mag. 
No,  1,  p.  90,  No,  3.  Pt.  II.  No.  8.  p.  152.  Gräffe,  de  miraculorum  na- 
tura philosophiae  principiis  non  contradicente.  Helmstadt,  1797.  and  the 
same  author's  "Philosophical  vindication  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  hi= 
apostles," 

5  2  Cor.  II:  14.  3.    Comp.  Gen.  3:  5. 
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was  the  author  of  his  miracles  and  doctrines,  when,  in  fact,  he 
was  not  acting  by  divine  authority,  but  on  the  authority  and  by 
the  aid  of  merely  a  spirit  of  higher  rank. 

If  we  suppose  that  higher  spirit  acting  by  the  command  of 
God,  enabled  Jesus  to  perform  his  miracles ;  it  will  then  fol- 
low, that  in  communicating  his  doctrines,  Jesus  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  that  God,  by  whose  command  the  angel 
enabled  him  to  perform  works  far  transcending  the  powers  of 
human  nature,  in  order  to  confirm  the  divine  origin  of  those 
doctrines. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  if  God  wished  to  instruct  the 

children  of  men  through  the  medium  of  a  superior  spirit,   he 

would  select  a  spirit  who  was  not  qualified  for  the  undertaking. 

(Compare  §  36.  Illust.  3,  infra.)      It  would  be  superfluous,  in 

this  place,  to  enter  inter  into  an  investigation  of  the  possibility 

of  miracles,  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  constitution  of  our 

nature,  to  admit  as  possible,   that  which  is  demonstrated  by 

facts.  ^ 

Finally,  Jesus  himself  expressly  ascribes  his  miracles  to 

God  ;  John  9:  3.  11:  41,  42.  4:  40.  14:  10.  5:  19,  20,  36. 
10:  25,  32,  37.  6:  27.  And  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  in  like  man- 
ner, attribute  his  miracles  to  the  same  power  ;  Acts  2:  22.  10: 
38.  1  John  5  :  9,  fiuQTVQia  &eov  is  the  testimony  which  God 
bore  concerning  Jesus,  by  so  many  miracles. 


1  Compare  "  Annotationes  ad  philosophicam  Kantii  de  religione  doctri- 
nam,  }  35.  p.  70.  and  in  the  German  translation  Tub.  1794.  p.  95.  Jungf, 
in  his  "Urania  for  the  head  and  the  heart,"  edited  by  Ewald,  1793.  Vol. 
IV.  No.  1.  p.  258—289.  Fichte's  Critique  on  Revelation,  i  7.  Stäudlin's 
Critical  Essay  on  the  christian  system  of  religion,  i  48.  Critical  estimate 
of  the  Protestant  doctrinal  system,  according  to  the  principles  of  religious 
criticism,  1st  supplement,  p.  12.  The  arguments  by  which  the  author  of 
the  last  mentioned  work  endeavours  to  prove  that  we  can  never  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  miracles,  are  refuted  in  Flatt's  Beitrage  zur  Dog- 
matic und  Moral,  S.  60  &c.  h. 
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NOTES  AND  REFERENCES. 

For  abundant  evidence  that  the  credibility  of  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus,  is  not  in  the  least  impaired  by  comparison  with 
any  modern  pretended  miracles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Less,  "  über  die  Religion,"  Pt.  2.  p.  214  &;c. 
Jacobi's  Dissertations  on  important  points  of  religion,  No.  II, 
XVU,  XX,  Pt.  1.  p.  25  he.  Pt.  3.  p.  185.  Pt.  4.  p.  287. 
2nd  ed.  Paley's  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  247. 
Liiderwald's  work  entitled,  "  Antihierocles ;  or  the  great  dif- 
ference between  Jesus  Christ  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,"  Halle, 
1793.  and  Herder's  Letters  on  the  study  of  divinity,  letter 
34th. 

On  the  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus, 
derived  from  his  miracles,  see  Plank's  Introduction  to  the  The- 
ological Sciences,  Pt.  1.  Apologet,  ch.  3.  Seller's  "Reason- 
ableness of  a  belief  in  the  christian  religion,  established  by  ar- 
guments drawn  from  history  and  common  sense,"  §  1 — 3. 
1795.  Compare  the  work,  "On  the  nature,  objects,  and  ef- 
fects of  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  Leip- 
sic,  1810.  Vogel's  Essays  on  theological  subjects,  Pt.  1,  1796. 
Bogue's  Essay  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
translated  from  the  English,  by  M.  Blumhardt,  Basel,  1808.  p. 
126—139. 


§9. 
The  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  whose  words  were  all  utter- 
ed under  divine  influence  (§  6_,  7,  8),  commission- 
ed all  the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen(l),  with 
the  single  exception  of  Judas,  the  traitor(2),  to 
promulgate  and  propagate  (  3  )  those  doctrines 
which  he  had  himself  taught.  From  their  dis- 
charge of  this  commission,  he  anticipated  the  hap- 
piest results(4);  not  only  because  the  apostles  had 
been  his  companions(5),  and  had  been  instructed 
in  his  doctrines,  and  had  been  eyewitnesses  of  his 
miracles(6),  but  because  he  depended  principal- 
ly on  the  agency  of  God  (John  17  :  11 — 15),  who 
would,  by  various  aid,  supply  the  absence  of  Jesus 
who  had  hitherto  been  their  friend  and  instruct- 
or ;  and  in  his  stead,  give  them  another  support- 
er, who  would  never  abandon  them,  John  14 :  16, 
17,  and  would  perfectly  qualify  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties,  Acts  1:  8.  Luke  24: 
48,  49.  Thus,  the  personal  agency  of  the  apostles 
Avas  by  no  means  dispensed  with,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties(7) ;  but  they  were  required 
to  combine  (John  15:  26,  27)  those  instructions 
which  should  be  given  them  by  their  constant  and 
exalted  guide,  with  what  their  own  knowledge  and 
ability  supplied.  Jesus  assured  them,  that  the 
"  Spirit  of  truth,"  ro  nv^vfia  t^^s  aAiji/eiag,  John  14: 
17,  who  perfectly  coincided  with  him  and  his  Fa- 
ther (  8  ),  would  bring  to  their  recollection,  all 
those  words  of  his  which  they  might  have  forgot- 
ten, as  often  as  such  recollection  should  be  neces- 
sary to  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties(9) ; 
that  he  would  correct  their  knowledge  of  the 
things   they  had  imperfectly  comprehended,  and 
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would  communicate  (  10)  to  them^  all  necessa- 
ry knowledge,  not(ll)  excepting  a  knowledge  of 
future  and  secret  things,  which  they  could  not  ob- 
tain(12)  by  natural  means.  And  hence  it  follows, 
that  when  in  some  of  their  communications,  their 
invisible  and  constant  instructor^  6  7iapaxA7^TOQ(l3), 
brought  nothing  to  their  recollection,  but  left  them 
to  use  their  natural  ability  and  knowledge ;  those 
communications  were  really  sanctioned  by  the  Spir- 
it of  truth.  According  to  the  certain  declaration 
of  Jesus,  therefore,  we  are  to  view  all  the  doc- 
trines of  his  apostles  as  the  doctrines  of  that  Spirit 
of  truth(  14  ),  under  whose  immediate  guidance 
they  always  discharged  their  official  duties ;  and 
we  are  bound,  at  the  risk  of  certain  punishment,  to 
attach  to  them  divine  authority(15).  (Mark  16:  15, 
6:  11.)  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
apostles  might  have  neglected  to  treasure  up  in 
their  memory  with  sufficient  care^  those  declarations 
of  Jesus  which  regarded  themselves,  as  they  had 
occasion  so  frequently,  even  in  the  commencement 
of  their  apostleship,  to  recall  those  declarations, 
and  to  compare  them  with  their  own  experience. 


ILLUSTRATION    1. 

The  selection  of  the  apostles  by  Jesus. 
This  is  recorded  Mark  3: 13—19.  Compare  Acts  1:  2—13. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  exception  of  Judas  the  traitor. 

During  his  last  addresses  to  his  disciples,  Jesus  always  ex- 
pressed himself  with  reserve,  as  long  as  Judas  was  amongst  them, 
John  13:  10,  17 — 19  ;    but  as  soon  as  Judas  was  gone,  he  ex- 
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pressed  unqualified  approbation  of  his  disciples,  and  gave  them 
the  most  ample  promises.  Judas  was  therefore  the  only  one  to 
whom  the  commission,  which  he  gave  to  his  disciples  at  his  de- 
parture, was  not  to  be  applied.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

The  apostolic  commission. 

See  John  17:  18,  20.  20:  21.  Matth.  28  :  16—20.  Luke 
24:  47.  Acts  1:  8.  10:  42.  Mark  16:  14,  15.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  latter  passage  is  vindicated  in  Diss.  1.  in  libror.  N. 
Test,  historicorum  aliquot  locos.^  On  the  genuineness  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  reader  may  also  see 
Paulus'  Commentary,^  Eichhorn's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,^  Hug's  Introduction,^  and  Kuinol  Commentarii  in 
Marcum  et  Lucam.^  The  latter  work  contains  additional  ref- 
erences, as  well  as  a  compendious  view  of  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  genuineness  of  this  passage.  See  also  Thiess' 
New  critical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.'^  To  the 
writers  mentioned  by  the  two  last  authors,  may  be  added 
Gratz's  "  Attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,"  Tübingen  1812,  in  which  the  genuineness  of  this  pas- 
sage is  disputed. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Jesus  expected  that  his  Father  loould  support  and  aid  the 
apostles. 

See  John  15:  16.     17:15,20. 


1  See  the  work  "  On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel  &c."  p.  210  &c.   and 
Flatt's  Mag.  No,  7.  Pt.  2. 

2  Opusc.  acad.  Vol.  III.  p.  50  &c.  3  Pt.  HI.  p.  885  &c. 
4  Pt.  I.  p.  576—579.                                    5  Ft.  II.  p.  192—196. 

6  p.  188.  '  Pt.  II.  p.  222  &c. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5. 

The  apostles  were  the  companions  of  Jesus. 
See  Mark  3:14,   inotrjae  dcodixa^  Iva  wot  fiit'  avrov,  he 
appointed  twelve,  that  they  should  remain  with  him.    John  15: 
27.    Compare  Acts  1:  21  &c. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

The  apostles  were  witnesses  of  his  works  and  doctrines. 
See  John  15:  27.    17:  6—8,  14.    Luke  24:  45—48.  Acts 
1:2,3,21,22.     10:39,41. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Supernatural  aid  was  combined  with  the  use  of  their  own  facul- 
ties in  the  case  of  the  apostles. 

Matth.  13:  52.  10:  27.  There  certainly  were  instances  in 
which  the  apostles  were  to  speak  without  any  preparation,  Luke 
21:  14,  and  in  which  their  superior  helper,  who  promised  to 
supply  the  want  of  preparation,  must  necessarily  do  more  than 
merely  inspire  them  with  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind ; 
since  otherwise  they  could  not  dispense  with  previous  reflection, 
so  necessary  to  give  value  and  effect  to  their  communications. 
There  were  instances  in  which,  by  the  special  aid  of  Christ  ^ 
or  ^  of  the  Holy  Spirit,^  the  apostles  were,  in  the  very  moment 
of  their  delivery,  ev  avzi]  rrj  cJp«,  suppHed  with  the  words  or 
the  truths  which  they  were  to  utter,''  and  previous  meditation 
was  thus  rendered  unnecessary.^  But  the  promise  contained 
in  the  texts  referred  to,  specifies  the  occasions  when  this  aid 
should  be  given  ;  namely,  when  they  were  arraigned  before  a 
public  tribunal,  and  had  to  speak  in  selfdefence,  and  conse- 

1  Luke  21:  15.  2  John  16:  13—15.  3  Luke  12:  12. 

4  V.  12.    Matth.  10:  19.    Mark  13:  11.  5  v.  n. 

25 
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quently  stood  in  greater  need  of  special  assistance  than  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  their  office.  Still,  one  thing 
at  least,  follows  from  this  promise,  namely,  that  in  every  case 
in  which  their  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary,  the  Spirit 
of  God  did  suggest  to  the  apostles,  what  they  should  utter. 
Other  cases  might  occur,  beside  those  of  their  judicial  defence, 
in  which  the  apostles  would  need  such  special  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties  ;  and  we  learn  from  some  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,^  that  they  were  authorised  to  expect  such 
special  aid  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  when  arraigned  before 
the  tribunal  of  their  enemies.  But  if  special  aid  was  given 
whenever  it  was  necessary,  it  follows  that  when  it  was  not  giv- 
en, it  would  have  been  superfluous  ;  and,  therefore,  that  when 
the  apostles  were  left  to  the  use  of  their  own  powers,  their  in- 
structions were  no  less  conformable  to  the  will  of  their  divine 
Instructor,  than  when  they  were  directed  by  his  special  aid. 

Note.  From  Acts  23  :  5,  a  suspicion  may  arise,  that  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  his  defence  before  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  took 
refuge  under  a  falsehood.  But  Michaelis,  in  his  Annotations 
in  loc.  p.  419 — 422,  and  in  his  Introduction  to  N.  T.  p.  53  &ic. 
has  proved  from  Josephus,  that  Ananias  was  not  at  that  time, 
properly  the  highpriest ;  but  had  previously  been  removed, 
and  at  this  time,  when  there  was  no  highpriest,  he  was  arbi- 
trarily acting  in  that  capacity.  Now,  either  this  was  not  known 
to  Paul,  who  had  arrived  at  Jerusalem  only  a  few  days  previ- 
ously, or  Paul  intends,  by  the  words  ovx  i^detv  oxt  eoiiv  agxifQ^^'S 
I  did  not  know  that  he  was  highpriest,  to  insinuate  that  Ana- 
nias actually  was  not  highpriest.^ 

1  John  14:  26.     10:  12—15. 

2  Compare  also  Hess'  "  History  and  Writings  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus, 
Vol.  II.  p.  411  &c.  3d  edit.  1809—1811. 
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ILLUSTRATION  8. 

See  John  14:  17,  nvsvfxa  r»;?  aXt]&eiag  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
16:13—15.     1  Cor.  2:  10,  11. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

'TnOfivtiGio  vfxag  navxa.  a  unov  vfiiv  he  will  remind  you  of 
all  things  which  I  have  told  you,  John  14:  26. 

ILLUSTRATION   10. 

JVature  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles. 

In  the  dissertation,  On  the  nature  of  Inspiration,  it  is  clear- 
ly proved,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  words,  John  14:  16,  26. 
15:  26.  16  :  7,  13 — 16,  which  makes  those  promises  of  the 
constant  aid  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  signify  nothing  more 
than  an  ordinary  agency  of  Divine  Providence  favouring  the 
natural  and  gradual  expansion  of  the  views  of  the  apostles  ;  does 
not  at  all  harmonize  with  those  promises.^  "  Nothing  but  the 
promise  of  extraordinary  divine  aid,  and  of  communications  from 
a  superior  power,  could  have  afforded  satisfaction  and  tranquil- 
lity to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  And  the  nature  of  the  Saviour's 
words  evinces,  that  he  intended  to  awaken  in  his  disciples  and 
apostles,  the  expectation  of  extraordinary  aid." 

ILLUSTRATION   11. 

Tu  e^x^fAfva  avayyekei  Vfxtv  he  will  show  you  things  to 
come,  John  16:  13. 

ILLUSTRATION  12. 

Aidu^it  HANTA  he  shall  show  you  all  things,  John  14: 
21.  'Odtjyr^ativf^ag  iig  IIA2!AN  ti]v  altj&eiav  he  will  con- 
duct you  into  nil  truth,  16:  13. 

1  Flatt's  Mag.  Vol.  II.  No.  1.  p.  19—23. 
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ILLUSTRATION   13. 

The  nature  and  personality  of  the  na^uxlrjTog,  o'rSoinforter. 
It  is  evident  from  the  predicates  dida^ii-  and  vnofxvtjan, 
which  are  applied  to  the  nuQUKlrizog  Jolm  12 :  16,  that  by  the 
Comforter  must  be  intended  such  an  assistant  as  instructs  and 
reminds.  The  accordance  of  this  signification  of  tlie  word, 
with  the  usage  of  the  language,  is  proved  in  Lösner's  Obserw. 
ex  Philone,  on  John  14:  16,  in  Vollborth's  Programm  on 
nagaxhjTog,  Gottingen,  1786,  p.  13  &;c.  and  Ernesti  Opusc. 
philol.  crit.  p.  215.  the  edit,  of  Lardner.  The  evidence  ad- 
duced in  these  works,  to  prove  that  napaKhjTog  signifies  a 
teacher  or  adviser,  is  derived  partly  from  the  signification  of  the 
words  nagcciiakfiv  (Tit.  1:9.  2:  15)  and  naQunXtjaig  (1  Thess. 
3:2);  partly  from  some  passages  of  Philo,  especially  in  his 
treatise  "  De  mundi  Opificio,"  T.  1.  p.  5.  ed.  Mangey.  where 
,  it  is  said  :  ovdivt,  na^axXi^TW,  /nova»  de  uvrui  j(^i]au^epog  6  -d^ios 
fyvb) — i.  e.  employing  no  counsellor,  but  following  his  owti  pleas- 
ure, God  determined  ;  and  partly  from  the  Hebrew  word 
y-lrü  (interpreter),  which  is  twice  rendered  by  ti'^bpio  (tt«^«- 
K^rjcog)  in  the  Chaldee  Version.^  But  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  more  general  sense  of  the  word  naQanh^zog  assistant,  help- 
er, which  is  given  by  Knapp.^  For  the  nature  of  the  case 
proves,  that  he  who  was  to  aid  the  apostles  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,*^  must  necessarily  have  been  an  instructor  in  the 
truth,  nvfvf.m  Tt]g  uh]d^fiug,  John  14  :  17.     15  :  26.     16  :  13. 


1  On  the  different  explanations  of  the  word  naQW/.Xy^rog^  the  reader 
may  consult  the  Programm  of  Knapp,  and  Kuinörs  Comment,  oa  John 
14:  15. 

2  "  Programma  de  Spiritu  Sancto  et  Christo  Paracletis,"  item  "  De  ra- 
ria  potestate  vocabulorum  nuQaKaXfiv^  nagytlTjaig,  naQaxXrjrog^'* 
Halle,  1790.  "  Scripta  varii  argumenti,  maximam  partem  exegetici," 
Halle,  1805,  N.  IV, 

3  John  15:  26.    16:  8  &c.    Acts  1:  8.    Luke  24:  4t;  &c. 
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The  commission  of  the  apostles  was,  to  teach  and  to  promul- 
gate the  doctrines  of  Christ  (Matth.  28:  20)  agreeably  to  his 
intention  (John  17: 18,20)  and  meaning  (16:  13 — 15) ;  it  was, 
therefore,  only  by  instructing  them,  and  bringing  to  their  recol- 
lection things  forgotten,  that  this  Assistant  could  enable  the  a- 
postles  to  pubhsh  the  docü'ines  of  Jesus,  agreeably  to  his  inten- 
tion, and  to  give  their  instructions  an  infallibility  equal  to  the 
instructions  of  Christ  himself,  John  13  :  20.  Matth.  16  :  19. 
Now  this  infallibility  of  the  apostolical  instrucions  could  not  be 
attained,  unless  their  divine  Assistant  should  recall  to  their  recol- 
lection the  declarations  of  Christ,  and  instruct  them  ^  in  those 
cases  in  which  they  either  had  not  fully  comprehended,  or  had 
partially  forgotten  those  declarations  f  or,  in  which  Christ  had 
purposely  omitted  giving  them  full  instruction  on  some  topics 
which  they  were  nevertheless  to  explain  and  teach  after  his 
death  (John  16:  12).  We  cannot  safely  attribute  the  doctrines 
of  the  apostles  to  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  to  Christ  (John  16  :  13 
— 15),  unless  we  suppose  that  their  divine  Assistant,  who  au- 
thenticated their  doctrines  by  miracles,"*  at  the  same  time,  by 
his  supernatural  influence,  made  those  doctrines  worthy  of  that 
faith  which  the  Spirit  of  truth  endeavoured  to  procure  for  them 
by  his  miracles.^  The  great  miracle  of  a  divine  and  therefore 
infallible  system  of  doctrines,  originating  from  Jesus  himself, 
would  with  most  christians,  have  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  if 
God  had  not  proved  by  a  supernatural  influence  on  the  minds 

1  John  15:26.     16:  13—15.    Comp.  1  Cor.  2:  8—13.     J  10. 

2  Compare  Plank's  "Introduction  to  the  Theological  Sciences,"  Pt.   I. 
p.  367. 

3  John  16:  8.    Matth.  10  :  20.    Compare  111.  14.    John  15  :  26.    Comp. 

Acts  15:  28. 

4  John.  14:  ]2.    Rom.  15:  19.     1  Cor.  12:  11.    (S  10. 

5  1  John  5:6.     "  The   supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  prove   that  the 
doctrines  published  by  the  Spirit  are  true." — On  the  object  of  John,  p. 

227. 
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of  the  apostles,  that  tlie  doctrines  taught  by  them  actually  were 
the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  Christ.^ 

Eichhorn's  "  Bibliotiiek  "~  contains  the  assertion,  that  tt«- 
paxA>;ro?  signifies  the  doctrine  itself  which  Christ  taught,  and 
the  more  enlarged  view  of  it  which  the  apostles  obtained  after 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ.  But  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact,  that  the  nagaxhjtog^  Comforter,  stands  in  a 
relation,  both  to  Christ  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Para- 
clete (John  15:  13 — 15,  and  to  his  apostles  who  obtained  this 
more  enlarged  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  after  his  death, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  could  not  stand 
towards  them  ;  see  Matth.  10  :  20.  John  15  :  26,  27.  And, 
although,  upon  that  supposition,  the  phrase  «AAoff  7i«^axA?yro?j 
another  Comforter  (John  14 :  16),  might  indicate  a  counterpart 
to  Jesus  as  a  personal  instructor,  or  to  his  oral  instructions,  inas- 
much as  it  would  import,  that  the  doctrines  which  Jesus  taught, 
were  more  fully  developed  and  confirmed  by  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  ;  the  inconsistency  must  be  palpable,  when  we 
read  further,  and  see  Jesus  proving  to  his  disciples,  at  full 
length,  as  he  does  in  John  16:  13 — 15,  that  his  doctrines,  when 
properly  illustrated  by  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  would  not 
differ  at  all  from  the  doctrines  he  had  already  taught  them ;  and 
that  these  doctrines  were  altogether  his  own,  o  na^axktjTog  ov 
KakrjGti  tt(p'  iavTOv,  «AA'  doa  uv  uHOVGrj  lulrjott  the  Comforter  will 
not  speak  of  himself,  but  will  relate  the  things  which  he  shall 
have  heard  ;  and  that  these  doctrines  will  promote  his  glory, 
because  they  are  his  doctrines,  fnitvog  do^uaft  ff-ie,  oit  fA  xov 
e/iiov  hjipfzai  he  will  glorify  me,  because  he  will  take  of  mine. 
On  the  contrary,  the  phrase  «AAo?  naQu^Xy^rog^  has  a  natural 
meaning,  if  we  suppose   it  to  signify   a  new,   invisible  teacher, 

1  Tubing,  gel.  Anzeig.  Jahrg.  1794,  No.  170.  p.  131—134. 

2  Vol.  IV.  p.  298  &c. 
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who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Jesus,  who  had  instructed  them 
by  personal  intercourse  ;  for  in  this  case,  it  was  necessary  for 
Jesus  to  inform  his  disciples,  that  their  new  assistant  was  in  the 
closest  union  with  himself,  and  therefore  would  communicate 
only  such  instructions  as  would  accord  with  the  doctrines  which 
he,  their  former  teacher,  had  delivered  to  them.  Moreover,  in 
Matth.  10  :  20,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the 
apostles^  who  spake  and  vindicated  the  cause  of  Christ  (v.  19. 
Luke  12  :  11.  21  :  14),  and  the  Spirit  of  their  Father, 
who  spake  through  them  :  ov  yuQ  vf.i£tg  (are  ol  XaXovvrfg,  aXXa 
TO  nvevf^a  rov  naiQog  vficov  to  XaXovp  ev  vfiiv  for  it  is  not  you 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  by  you. 
This  distinction  could  not  have  been  made,  if  the  apostles  them- 
selves were  the  only  persons  that  spoke,  and  if  the  Tiviv^a  loc- 
lovv  iv  ttVTOig,  was  merely  the  enlarged  view  which  they  had 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Further,  we  cannot  see  how 
Christ  could  have  rendered  all  preparation  unnecessary  to  the 
apostles,  when  called  on  to  defend  themselves,  unless  it  was  by 
the  promise  of  supernatural  instruction,  to  be  given  them  at 
the  very  time  when  they  were  to  speak  in  selfdefence  (Matth. 
10:  19.  Mark  13:  11.  Luke  21:  14).  For,  however  perfect 
might  have  been  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  af- 
ter his  resurrection,  still,  in  every  case  in  which  they  were  call- 
ed to  vindicate  his  cause,  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  to  recall  the  doctrines  to  their  memories,  and  to  re- 
flect on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  to  defend  them. 
Finally,  how  could  Christ  (John  15:  12)  have  distinguished  be- 
tween the  testimony  of  the  Paraclete,  whom  the  Father  should 
send  to  them,  and  the  testimony  which  the  apostles  themselves 
should  bear,  having  learned  it  by  their  personal  intercourse  with 
him ;  if  naQav,KriTog  signified  nothing  else  than  that  enlarged 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  which  the  apostles  should  ac- 
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quire  after  his  death  (John  15: 27)  ?  onaQaaX^Tog  6v  lyo)  nfinxpM 
nugoc  Tov  nuTQog — t  xe  tv  o  g  ucc^Tvpfjait  niQt  e/nov  nat  v  f.ii  t-g 
d(  fiuQTVQfiTi^  6x1  an  apxv?  f*f^'  ff*ov  fare  the  Comforter  whom 
I  shall  send  from  my  father,  he  will  bear  witness  of  me  ;  and 
ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  were  with  me  from  the 
beginning.  It  has  akeady  been  seen,  that  the  personal  agency 
of  the  apostles  was  not  excluded  by  the  peculiar  divine  aid 
which  they  received  ;  as  is  feared  by  a  writer  in  Eichhorn's 
Bibl.  sup.  cit.  p.  300.  See  also  §  1 1  infra. 

ILLUSTRATION   14. 

The  divine  assistance  afforded  to  the  apostles,  extended  to  all 
their  instructions. 

The  words  (Matth.  10:  20)  ovyag  vj.ieig  e  aze  (not  eaiO'&e 
comp,  also  Mark  13:  11)  — KaXovv  6v  v/aiv  for  it  is  not  ye  who 
speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you, 
cannot  well  refer  merely  to  their  defence  before  a  public  tri- 
bunal ;  for  it  had  been  stated  in  the  previous  verse,  that  every 
thing  which  it  should  be  necessary  for  them  to  say  at  that  par- 
ticular juncture,  should  be  suggested  to  them  ;  but  they  seem 
rather  to  refer  to  all  their  instructions,  and  to  contain  the  ground 
of  the  promise  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding.  The  idea 
of  Jesus  seems  to  be  this :  "  For,  the  instructions  which  ye 
my  apostles  in  general  give,  are  derived,  not  so  much  ^  from 
yourselves,  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  hence,  when  you  are 
called  upon  to  defend  your  doctrines,  ye  need  feel  no  anx- 
iety, but  may  confidently  rely  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  vindicate 
his  own  doctrines,  by  suggesting  to  you  the  very  words  of  your 
defence."  In  like  manner,  Peter  speaks  (1  Pet.  1: 12)  of  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel   twv  evayyihauiufvoDv,  as  those  who 

^  Ov  expresses,  in  this  place,  a  comparative  negation,  as  it  does  in 
Philipp.  -2:  21.  Col.  3:  23.  See  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  331.  Vol.  II.  p. 
201.    Observv.  p.  251  s. 
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spake  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Sph-it  sent 
down  from  heaven ;  that  is,  in  speaking,  they  received  such  aid 
from  the  Holy  Spirjt,  that  their  doctrines  could  with  propriety 
be  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their  author  (John  16:  8). 

ILLUSTRATION  15. 

Divine  authority  of  the  Apostles. 
In  Matth.  16:  19,  Christ  gives  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  in 
Matth.  18  :  18,  to  the  other  apostles  also,  a  superintendance 
over  the  church,  xXeig  rrig  ßaadfiag  zcov  ovqkvmv  —  summam 
potestatem  regni  coelestis,  ss.  in  terra,  "  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  heavens  " — the  supreme  power  in  his  church,  on 
earth  (Is.  22:  22),  and  the  power  to  enact  laws  which  should 
be  of  divine  authority,  driaai  xai  Ivaai  to  bind  and  to  loose. ^ 
And  of  John  13  :  20,  the  proper  meaning  is  this  :  "  whoever 
puts  confidence  in  my  messengers,  believes  in  me  ;  and  whoso- 
ever puts  confidence  in  me,  believes  in  him  that  sent  me."  Aa[.i- 
ßaveiv  here  signifies  the  same  as  niGTivav  in  John  5  :  43,  comp. 
V.  44,  46,  48 ;  i.  e.  to  put  confidence  in  a  person,  not  to  reject 
him,  to  receive  his  declarations  (John  12:  48),  to  listen  to  him 
(Matth.  10:  40.  Luke  10:  11),  ö.f;ffa^at,  fit]  dfxto^ai — a^ov- 
iiv^  a^iTiiv?'  To  these  passages  may  be  added  the  two  fol- 
lowing :  1  John  4:  6,  "  We  (I  and  the  other  apostles)  are  not 
of  the  world,  but  of  God.  He  that  knows  God,  will  hear  us ;"  "^ 
and  1  Pet.  1:  23,  in  which  the  efficacy  and  unchangeable  iden- 
tity of  the  apostolical  doctrines  are  inferred  from  their  divine 
origin  (comp.  v.  25  and  12),  Aoyo?  Ciovzog  ■&{ov — gt]fitt  evayys- 
Xiad-ev  aig  v^iug  the  word  of  the  living  God — the  word  which  is 
preached  unto  you. 

1  Vide  Dissert,  de  notione  regni  coelestis,  p.  32  s,    Opusc.  acad.  Vol. 
I.  p.  290  &c.    Compare  Kuiiiol  Comment,  in  Matth.  ad  h.  1. 

2  Compare  what  the  author  says  on  John  13 :  20,  in  Flatt's  Ma»-  Vol, 
VII.  p.  67  &c.  ^ 

3  On  the  Object  of  John,  p.  394. 

26 
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The  passage  Gal.  2:  11  he.  contains  no  objection  to  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  apostles.  For  Paul  does  not  there  cen- 
sure the  doctrines,  but  the  conduct  of  Peter  (v.  14) ;  because 
the  Jewish  christians  at  Jerusalem,  (whose  deportment  was  dis- 
approved of  by  the  apostle  James  himself  Acts  15  :  24),  might 
have  made  use  of  this  conduct  of  Peter  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  Peter  himself,  as  well  as  Paul,  ac- 
knowledged (v.  15 — 16),  notwithstanding  his  conduct  in  this 
instance  was  not  consistent  whh  it.  Peter  and  Paul  had  alike 
acknowledged  the  principle,  that  no  one  could  be  justified  on 
the  ground  of  his  fulfilment  of  the  law,  but  that  we  must  be  jus- 
tified by  putting  our  trust  in  Christ ;  and  from  this  principle, 
both  had  inferred,  that  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  thus 
obtain  assurance  of  salvation,  are  no  longer  obliged  to  observe 
those  ceremonies  which  have  no  influence  in  producing  dixccccD- 
(Tcv  justification  and  salvation  (see  Acts  15  :  8 — 11).  Peter's 
withdrawing  from  the  Gentile  christians,  when  the  Jewish  con- 
verts from  Jerusalem  arrived  (Gal.  2:  12),  was  dissimulation, 
and  not  the  result  of  a  change  in  his  opinion  on  that  subject ; 
for  Peter  did  not  attempt  to  defend  himself  against  the  public 
rebuke  of  Paul.  (v.  11,  14  he.)  But  the  advocates  for  the 
law,  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  might  have 
regarded  the  conduct  of  Peter  as  being  a  refusal  on  his  part 
to  acknowledge  the  uncircumcised  gentiles  as  christian  breth- 
ren. Thus  they  might  have  derived  from  it  support  to  their 
doctrine,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  bind  the  gentile  converts 
to  circumcision  and  the  Levitical  law.  They  might  have  in- 
ferred from  it,  that  the  great  principle  that  we  are  justified  not 
by  obeying  the  law  of  Moses,  not  by  observing  the  ceremo- 
nies prescribed  by  it,  but  exclusively  by  trusting  in  Christ,  was 
an  erroneous  and  pernicious  principle.^ 

1  See  the  Dissert,  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Christ,   in  the   epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  p.  458—461.     aud  Michaelis'   Notes  on  Gal.  2:  12  &c. 


§  10- 

The  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

The  apostle  Paul  claimed  equal  authority  with 
the  other  apostles(l).  For  he  asserts  that  he  was 
chosen  by  Christ  himself  (2),  to  be  his  messenger 
(3) ;  that  the  power  of  God  made  him  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office(4) ;  that  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  neither  his  nor  any 
other  human  intellect  could  have  discovered  by 
any  course  of  investigation(5),  were  not  taught 
him  by  any  man,  not  by  an  older  apostle(6),  but 
were  revealed(7)  to  him  by  the  almighty  agency 
of  God  himself(8) ;  and  finally,  that  the  inspira- 
tion(9)  of  the  divine  Spirit  extended  even  to  his 
words,  and  to  all  his  exhibitions  of  revealed  truths 
(10).  We  learn  from  the  apostle  Paul  himself, 
that  this  Spirit,  who  revealed  to  him  unknown 
truths,  extended  the  same  aid  to  him  as  to  the  oth- 
er apostles,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  official  du- 
ties(ll).  This  divine  influence(  12),  therefore,  was 
not  confined  to  his  teaching  those  truths  which  are 
properly  termed  revealed  doctrines(13) ;  but  when 
he  was  inculcating  truths  which  he  had  learned  in 
other  ways(14),  and  when  giving  commands(15) 
or  advice  founded  on  these  truths(16),  his  com- 
munications were  accordant  with  the  will  of  Christ, 
with  which  the  Spirit  made  him  acquainted(17) ; 
and  thus  his  instructions  could  with  propriety  all 


The  rejected  construction  of  this  contest  between  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of 
its  importance  and  consequences,  which  is  adopted  in  some  late  works, 
e.  §:•  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  of  Augusti,  Pt.  I.  p.  167  &c.  and  in  Schmidt's 
Historico-critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  Pt,  I.  p,  193  &c.  is  unsup- 
ported by  historical  evidence.  Comp.  Tub.  ge\.  Anz.  I.  1802,  s.  815  f. 
Jahr,  1807,  s.  204.  and  Hess'  "  History  and  Writings  of  the  apostles  of 
Jesus,"  Pt.  II.  p.  312  &c. 
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be  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  or  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(18).  They  derived  their  authority(  19)  and  cred- 
ibility(20)  from  him,  who  was  the  perpetual  In- 
structor of  the  apostle,  and  who  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  making  any  communications  which 
were  either  wholly  or  in  part  inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  Christ.  Hence  the  apostle  says,  in  general, 
that  Christ  taught  by  him(21)  ;  and  that  his  doc- 
trines were  to  be  regarded  and  obeyed  as  the  doc- 
trines of  God  and  not  of  man(22).  The  reality  of 
Paul's  having  experienced  divine  teaching  and  illu- 
mination, appears  from  the  evident  credibility(2.3) 
of  the  history  of  his  call  to  tlie  apostolical  office,  an 
office  for  which  he  could  be  qualified  only  by  a 
special  divine  influence  (§9);  and  likewise  from  his 
miracles(24),  the  historical  truth  of  which  was  so 
incontrovertible  that  even  when  addressing  his  ene- 
mies(25),  he  could  appeal  to  them  in  confirmation 
of  his  doctrines(26)  and  of  his  apostolical  authori- 
ty(27.)  The  other  apostles  also  had  no  hesitation 
in  acknowledging  him  as  a  fellow  apostle(28). 


ILLUSTRATION   1. 

The  apostolical  dignity  of  Paul 

Is  asserted  by  hjmself,  in  1  Cor.  9:1,5.  2  Cor.  11:5.  12: 
11.  ovdfv  v(TTf gtjau  tcdv  vne^  Xiav  ccnooiolcov  1  am  not  inferi- 
or to  the  most  distinguished  apostles. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

That  he  was  divinely  appointed  to  his  office, 
Is  declared  in  Gal.  1:  1,  «TioffroAo?,  oi>x  un  uv&Qomtav^ovdi  di 
av&Qomov^  nlla  dice  xov  Itjaov  Xgiarov  an  apostle,  not" of  man, 
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nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ.     Rom.  1:1,5.    1  Cor.  1: 
17.    1  Tim.  1:  11,  12.    Acts  26:  15—18.    22:  10—15. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

2  Cor.  5  :  20,  vneg  Xqvotov  nQtaßevo^iiv  we  are  sent  as 
ambassadors  of  Christ;   comp.  John  17:  18. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

2  Cor.  3:  5,  6,  o  &fOQ  l^avoyaev  iq^ug  diaxovovg  Kutvrjg  di- 
ad^tjxijg  God  hath  qualified  us  to  be  ministers  of  the  new  cove- 
nant. 

ILLUSTRATION    5. 

1  Cor.  2:  7,  luXovfiiv  ^eov  aocftuv  ev  fnvaztjQiM  I  speak  the 
wisdom  of  God,  which  was  heretofore  a  mystery.  9:  11.  Eph. 
3:9,  10,  i-wOTtj^iov  unox(XQVfif.t6vov  ccno  tmv  uiwvmv  ev  reo  d^iM 
the  mystery  which  was  known  only  to  God,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

Paul  did  not  receive  his  instructions  from,  any  older  apostle. 

Gal.  1:11,  12,  17.  As  Paul  was  not  to  learn  from  the 
other  apostles,  but,  (like  the  others.  Acts  1:  21.  §  9),  was  to 
testify  to  the  things  which  he  had  seen  and  heard  (Acts  22:  14, 
15.  26  :  16.  1  Cor.  9:1),  therefore  Christ,  now  in  heaven, 
revealed  to  him  many  things,  which  he  had  communicated  to 
his  other  apostles  during  his  residence  on  earth.  To  such 
revelations  our  Lord  doubtless  refers,  when  he  uses  the  future 
oqi&ijaoficti  I  will  appear  unto  thee  (Acts  26:  16).  An  exam- 
ple of  such  immediate  instruction  is  found  in  1  Cor.  10  :  23, 
where  Paul  says  he  was  thus  instructed  relative  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  eyo)  nagiKaßov  ana  tov  hvqiov  I  received  from  the 
Lord.      From  Acts  26 :  16,  where  Christ  tells  Paul  that  he 
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shall  be  a  witness  both  of  the  things  which  he  had  seen,  and  which 
he  would  hereafter  communicate  to  him,  (av  rs  etdeg,  mv  re  o(f- 
'&ij(T0f4.ai  (sof  it  is  evident  that  the  preterites  in  the  passage  Acts 
22  :  15,  eari  lAugrvg — wv  ib)QaKag  nat  rjnovaug,  do  not  refer  to 
the  past  only,  but  also  to  future  time.    Comp.  John  4  :  38, 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Immediate  suggestion  of  God,  the  source  ofPauVs  knowledge. 
Gal.  1:  12,  16,  to  ivuyyehov — nccgfXaßov — dt  anoxalvxpe- 
€og  IrjGov  Xpiarov  the  Gospel  —  I  received  — by  a  revelation 
from  Jesus  Christ.  1  Cor.  2:  10,  12,  rjfiiv  amytaXviptv  6  -»log 
dia  Tov  nvivfiarog  avrov  God  revealed  it  to  us  by  his  Spirit. 
Eph.  3:  2  &1C.  xara  anoxakvxpcv  lyvMQiae  juoi  (so.  6  -d^iog,)  to 
(ivGTf]Qiov,  by  revelation  he  (God)  made  known  to  me  the  mys- 
tery ;    comp.  v.  5. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

2  Cor.  4:  6,  o  ■&eog  6  etnwv  ez  axoTOvg  cpojg  lafixpat,  (sc.  ta- 
ztp^)  6g  ekafxxpev  ev  rccig  xagdtaig  i^ftcav  the  God  who  command- 
ed light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  (it  is,  that)  hath  shined  into 
our  hearts.  The  words  o  d^eog — laf.ixfjat  refer  to  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God  ;  see  Gen.  1 :  2,  and  the  work  On  the  object  of 
John,  p.  494. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

2  Cor.  5:  19,  d^efiivog  fv  i]fitv  zov  koyov  t?;?  zaraXlayt^g 
and  gave  to  us  by  inspiration,  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  with 

1  In  Dissert.  I,  in  Libror.  N,  T.  historicorum  aliquot  locos,  not.  50.  O- 
pusc.  acad.  Vol.  III.  p.  30,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  aorists  often  indicate 
the  present  and  future  as  well  as  the  past  time.  Vigerus  de  Graecae 
dictionis  idiotismis,  p.  204  &c. 

2  The  propriety  of  supplying'  (Oxt  in  this  place,  is  shown  in  the  Dissert. 
Notitiae  historicae  epp.  ad  Corinthios  interpretation»  inservientes,  Note 
190. 
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God  through  Christ.  0efi£vog  stands  connected  with  tjv  some 
distance  preceding,  and  must  be  construed  with  the  words 
•d^iog  t]v  yiuTttXlaaawv,  and  not  with  the  succeeding  /u?j  avroiv} 

ILLUSTRATION  10. 

1  Cor.  2  :  13.      In  the  Dissert.  Notitiae  historicae  in  epp. 

ad  Corinth,  note  45,^  it  is  proved,  from  1  Cor.  1:  17 2:  16, 

that  Paul  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  doctrine  itself  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  communicated  :  and  that  he  derives 
evidence  of  the  divinity  of  his  doctrine,  from  the  fact  that  al- 
though his  manner  of  teaching  was  void  of  all  the  ornaments  of 
artificial  oratory,  ofx  iv  nsi&oig  aocpiag  loyotg^  yet  it  was  so  ef- 
ficacious that  its  influence  must  have  proceeded  from  the  iiviv- 
ixa  «ytov  the  Holy  Spirit. 

ILLUSTRATION  11. 

1  Cor.  2  :  12,  eXaßo/uev  to  nvivfia  to  fx  tov  d^eov  we  have 
received  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God.  1  Cor.  6  :  40,  Sokm  ds 
nayo)  TiveviAtt  '&fov  r/iiv  I  think  I  also  have  the  Spirit  of  God  j 
comp.  1  Cor.  9:  1—3.    2  Cor.  12:  11. 

ILLUSTRATION  12. 

2  Cor.  5  :  20,  w?  tov  &iov  uaQav.otXovvTog  Si  ^fiwv  as  if 
God  besought  you  by  us  ;  2  Cor.  2:  17,  fx  '&{ov  XaKovf^ev  we 
speak  as  from  God  ;  ix  from,  indicates  the  author  of  a  thing, 
as  in  John  10 :  32,  comp.  14  :  10,  nolla  xalu  tgya  tv.  tov  tt«- 


1  See  the  Dissert.  "  On  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  p.  409  &c. 
Kypke,  on  Acts  19:  21,  remarks  that  the  expression  ■&fG&^at  fv  «agdia 
{(pQt]^^)  Tivog  is  most  frequently  used  of  foreign  communications,  or  sug- 
gestions from  without.  That  the  proposition  xtct  '&efievog — XuraXkayrjg 
must  refer  to  the  apostles  alone,  is  stated  in  Gabler's  Programma,  r>lovae 
curae  in  locum  Paulinum  2  Cor.  5  :  14 — 21,  Pt.  III.  p.  13.  He  explains 
the  words  d^i/nivog  ev  rjftiv  :  imposuit,  h.  e.  demandavit  nobis. 

3  Opuscul.  acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  267—270. 
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Tgog — 0  nuTtjQ  nout  ra  igya  many  good  works  of  the  Father — 
the  Father  doeth  the  works.  Comp,  also  John  5:  19  &;c.  The 
same  signification  (a  has  in  1  Cor.  1 :  30,  il  avvov  {&{ov)  "Deo 
elficiente."  See  the  Dissert,  on  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
note  189.  22).  In  1  Thess.  4:15,  Paul  says  tovto  Ityofiiv 
vfiiv  ev  Xoyca  xvgiov  this  we  say  unto  you  as  by  the  command 
of  the  Lord. 

ILLUSTRATION  13. 

Here  belongs  what  Paul  teaches  of  Christ  as  the  cause  of 
our  salvation,  2  Cor.  2:17,  wg  ex  S^iov  iv  Xgioxm  ku^ovfisv: 
"  Deo  nos  moderante,  de  Christo  praecipimus,"  i.  e.  God  di- 
recting us,  we  teach  concerning  Christ.  The  doctrines  con- 
cerning Christ,  in  2  Cor.  4:6.  1  Cor.  2  :  7  &;c.  (comp.  v.  1 
^uQTVQiov  {^(ov),  are  represented  as  revealed  truths.^  To 
the  head  of  revealed  doctrines,  taken  in  the  more  limited  sense, 
as  signifying  doctrines  which  men  could  not  discover  by  their 
own  faculties,  belong  also  the  hidden  things  of  futurity,  (John 
16:  13),  a  knowledge  of  which  was  communicated  to  the  apos- 
tle Paul.    1  Thess.  4:  15  &£c.    Comp.  1  Cor.  15:  51. 

ILLUSTRATION   14. 

Thus  he  relates  his  own  history,  2  Cor.  11  :  22 12:  18, 

which  he  himself  would  of  course  recollect. 

ILLUSTRATION   15. 

Thus  1  Thess.  4:  3 — 7,  contains  injunctions,  the  propriety 
of  which  even  reason  and  conscience  teach. 

ILLUSTRATION   16. 

In  1  Cor.  7:  12,  25,  40.    2  Cor.  8:  8,  10,  he  distinguishes 


1  Compare  !\Jeyer's  "  Developemeat  of  Paul's  doctrinal  system,  p.  344 
&c.     Altona,  1801. 
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between  his  own  counsels  and  the  commands  of  God.  —  fyw 
},eyo)^  ova  6  xvoiog — sniray^v  xvgiov  ovx  fjfw,  yvoifirjv  de  dcdoj- 
fit — HUTU  TTjv  ifxrjv  yvoifitiv — ov  x«t  encTay7]v  leyco — yvajfttjv  fv 
Tovro)  dcdw/iit  1  say,  and  not  the  Lord — I  have  no  command 
of  the  Lord,  but  I  give  my  judgment — according  to  my  judg- 
ment— I  speak  not  by  command — I  give  my  judgment  in  this 
matter.  See  Kypke  On  the  signification  of  yvoi^riv  didiof^i 
in  1  Cor.  7:  25. 

ILLUSTRATION  17. 

1  Cor.  2:16,  -t^fieig  vow  Xgiarov  exofnv  we  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  comp.  v.  12,  ilußo- 
fiiv  TO  nvevfia  to  ea  &(ov  we  have  received  the  Spirit  which  is 
of  God.  See  also  John  16:  13 — 15  ivt.  tov  ffiov  lijipSTcci,  ss. 
nvivf-itt  he,  (i.  e.  the  Spirit)  shall  take  of  mine. 

ILLUSTRATION   18. 

PauVs  doctrines  are  justly  considered  as  the  doctrines  of  God. 

2  Cor.  12  :  19,  ev  Xqioto)  Xuloviiev  —  "juvante  ac  mode- 
rante  Domino."  This  is  the  interpretation  given  in  note  152 
of  the  dissert,  quoted  in  Illust.  12,  agreeably  to  the  signification 
of  ev  in  1  Cor.  12 :  3,  and  in  Matth.  22  :  43.  In  the  same 
dissertation,  the  passage  2  Cor.  11  :  16,  17,  containing  these 
words  0  AaAw,  ov  XaXü)  kutu  tov  kvqiov^  aW  cog  ev  acfQOOvvti^ 
is  thus  explained  :  "  If  ye  cannot  agree  to  acquit  me  of  the  fol- 
ly of  boasting,  then  let  me  only  speak  thus  foolishly.  What  I 
say  in  favour  of  myself,  let  me  be  understood  to  speak  out  of 
my  own  folly,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  Christ."  Ov  A«Aa> 
would  then  be  used  agreeably  to  a  customary  idiom,  for  ov  do- 
Kbi  laXeiv}     According  to  this  interpretation,  the  acp^oavvi]  fol- 


1  See  "  Observv.  ad  analogiam  et  syntaxin  Hebraicam  pertinentes," 
p.  14.  no.  2. 
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ly,  which  Paul  ascribes  lo  himself,  was  not  a(fQoavvi]foUy,  in 
Paul's  own  esteem,  but  only  in  the  opinion  of  his  opponents. 
What  renders  this  explanation  the  more  probable,  is,  that  in  v.  16 
he  says :  "Again,  I  write  unto  you,  let  no  one  suppose  me  to  be 
a  fool ;"  and  in  12:  19,  assures  us  that  he  speaks  xuTfvwmov 
Tov  ^(ov  fv  Xgiaxo)  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  Christ.  But 
if,  notwithstanding  these  proofs,  we  should  still  believe  that  Paul 
here  attributes  to  himself  a  deviation  from  propriety  ttffgoavvijv, 
and  thu  sshows  that,  at  this  time,  he  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  the  Lord  ;  still  the  passage  would  even  then  prove,  that  or- 
dinarily he  did  speak  under  the  influence  of  the  Lord  ;  since 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  this  extraordinary  case  as  be- 
ing an  exception,  and  distinctly  to  confine  the  exception  to  what 
he  said  in  selfcommendation.  Here  belong  also  the  passages, 
1  Thess.  4  :  2,  diu  tov  nvgtov  Jrjaov  through  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
and  1  Cor.  7:  40  doxa)  dt  näyu  nvivfia  ■&iov  fj^^^v  I  think  I  al- 
so ha^  the  Spirit  of  God. 

ILLUSTRATION    19. 

1  Thess.  4:  8.  2  Cor.  2:  9.  10:  6.  In  the  two  latter  pas- 
sages, Paul  demands  obedience  {yn<ii%or]v)  to  his  decisions,  as  to 
injunctions  more  than  human. 

ILLUSTRATION  20. 

1  Cor.  5  :  25,  "  Even  if  I  am  not  giving  laws  by  divine 
command,  still  I  am  communicating  my  advice  the  counsel  of 
one  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  made  worthy  of  confidence  ; 
— in  other  words,  the  advice  of  one,  whom,  notwithstanding  his 
unworthiness,  the  Lord  graciously  held  in  sufficient  estimation 
(1  Tim.  1:  13),  to  confide  to  him  the  apostolical  office  (1  Tim. 
1:  12.  Acts  9:  15),  and  who  therefore,  on  account  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  Lord,  and  the  influences  of  the 
grace  given  him  (1  Tim.  1:  12,  tm  ivdwanojauvri  fx(  XQtot(a\ 
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is  really  worthy  of  confidence,  i.  e.  is  to  be  accredited  as  a  true 
teacher,  a  teacher  ev  niaxet,  xcci  uh]d^fm  in  faith  and  truth,  one 
who  gives  no  advice  which  is  not  approved  of  by  his  Lord." 

ILLUSTRATION  21. 

2  Cor.  13:  3,  tov  ev  ifxot  luXovvxog  Xqigtov  Christ  speak- 
ing in  me.  In  Heb.  1:1.  12:  25  (compare  with  2  :  3),  Paul 
represents  his  doctrine  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
states,  that  in  consequence  of  the  exalted  digpity  of  the  author 
of  these  doctrines,  those  who  rejected  them  exposed  themselves 
to  the  most  severe  punishments. 

ILLUSTRATION  22. 

1  Thess.  2:  13,  loyov  axotjg  nug  i^fiotv — tdi^aa&a  ov  loyov 
ttvd-Q(t)nbiv^  «AA«,  ^tt&Mg  iotiv  ulri&Mg^  loyov  'teov  the  word  of 
instruction  (of  hearing,  auditiis)  from  us,  ye  received  it,  not  as 
the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  truly  is,  as  the  word  of  God.  2 
Thess.  2:  15.    2  Tim.  3:  14. 

ILLUSTRATION  23. 

The  historical  credibility  of  the  account  of  PauVs  miraculous 
call  to  the  apostleship. 

Paul's  call  to  the  apostleship  by  the  immediate  appearance 
of  Christ  to  him,^  was  connected  with  such  changes  in  the  pub- 
lic transactions  of  the  day,  that  the  attention  of  the  sanhedrim 
at  Jerusalem  and  of  many  others  must  necessarily  have  been 
arrested  by  it.  For  Paul  was  well  known  at  Jerusalem,  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  an  important  and  peculiarly  active  agent  of  the 
sanhedrim  in  persecuting  the  christians.^  The  very  journey  to 
Damascus,  on  which  his  conversion  to  Christianity  and  call  to 

1  1  Cor.  15:  8,  9.    Acts  22:  10,  14  &c.    26:15—20. 

2  Acts  22:  3—5,  19,  20.    26:  4,  5,  10,  11.    9:  13. 
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the  apostolic  office  occurred,  was  undertaken  by  the  authority  of 
the  highpriest  and  the  sanhedrim,  and  for  the  purpose  of  search- 
ing for  christians  and  bringing  them  captive  to  Jerusalem.^  The 
sanhedrim  therefore,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  his  con- 
version.^ And  this  sudden  change  actually  excited  universal 
surprise  at  Damascus  and  in  the  congregations  of  Judea.^ 
Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Paul  would,  in  Jerusa- 
lem itself,  the  very  place  from  which,  in  company  with  others, 
he  set  out  for  Damascus  clothed  with  public  authority,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  populace  who  were  exasperated  against  him, 
relate  the  celestial  vision  which  appeared  to  him  on  this  jour- 
ney,^ and  appeal  to  the  sanhedrim,  by  whose  command  he 
travelled  thither  f  if  it  had  not  been  a  notorious  fact,^  that 
something  extraordinary  occurred  to  him  on  the  way,  and  if  his 
fellow  travellers  had  not  been  compelled  to  testify  that  he  sud- 
denly became  blind,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  lead  himf^ 
Of  the  truth  of  his  account  of  his  recovering  his  sight,  they 
needed  not  testimony,  for  they  had  ocular  demonstration,* 

The  reader  may  find  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  treated  in  different  ways,  and  viewed  in  various 
lights,    in   the    works  of  Eckermann,''   Ammon^*^    Eichhorn,^^ 


I  Acts  9:  1—3,  21.    22:  5,  6.    26:  12,  13.  2  Acts  22:  5. 

3  Acts  9:  21.     Gal.  1:  23.  4  Acts  ch.  22.  5  Acts  22:  5. 

6  Acts  26:  26.     v.  9  &c.  7  Acts  22:  9—11. 

8  Acts  22:  13.     See  Michaelis'  Notes  on  Acts  9  :  7.     and  the  "  Address 
to  a  female  friend  "  above  cited,  p.  256  &c. 

9  Theolo-,  Beitrage,  B.  II.  St.  1.  p    1  ff. 

10  De  repentina  Pauli  ad  doctrinaai  Christianam  conversioue.      Opusc. 
Theol.  Enlangen,  1793. 

II  AUgremeine  Bibliothek  der  Biblischen  Literature,  B.  VI.  St.  1.  S.  1  ff, 
on  the  narrative  of  Paul's  conversion. 


V 
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Stäudlin,^  Hensler,^  Schmidt,^  Haselaar,'*  Cludius,^  and  Hein- 
jich.**  In  refutation  of  the  rash  hypothesis  of  the  author  of 
"  the  History  of  the  great  Prophet  of  Nazareth,"  namely,  "  That 
the  appearance  of  Christ  to  Paul,  was  not  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion to  heaven,  but  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus ;"  see  the 
remarks  on  the  work  entitled,  "  The  risen  Jesus,"  the  "  Sup- 
plement to  the  natural  history  of  the  great  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth," in  Tiib.  gel.  Anzeig.'  and  "  The  history  of  primitive 
Christianity,  in  connexion  with  the  natural  history  of  the  great 
Nazarene  Prophet."*^ 

ILLUSTRATION  24. 

Acts  13:  9— 12.  14:8—11.  19:11,12.  28:3—10. 
comp.  Rom.  15:  18,  19. 

ILLUSTRATION  25. 

Miraculous  spiritual  gifts. 

The  apostle  Paul  could  appeal,  and  without  the  least  fear 
of  contradiction,  even  to  his  enemies,  for  the  reality  of  those  mi- 
raculous spiritual  gifts,^  which  were  bestowed  on  the  Corinthi- 
ans^*' by  his  instrumentality,  and  of  which  he  speaks  at  large  in 
the  14th  ch.  of  his  first  epistle  to  those  christians.  This  sub- 
ject is  discussed  by  the  author  of  this  work,   in  a  Dissertation 


1  Geschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  B.  I.  S.  715  ff. 

2  "  The  truth  and  divinity  of  Christianity,^'  p.  83  &c.  Keil,  1803. 

3  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  Pt.  I.  p.  187  &:c.  Compare  the  Tubing. 
gel.  Anzeigen,  for  1807,  p.  203, 

^  Dissert,  exegetica  de  nonnuUis  Actorum  apostolicorum  et  epp.  Pauli- 
narum  ad  historian!  Pauli  pertinentibus  locis,  1806.  Comp,  the  Haller 
Lit.  Zeit.  No.  90,  for  1809. 

5  Uransichten  des  Christenthums,  Altena,  1808.  s.  134  ff. 

6  Nov.  Test,  perpetua  annotatione  illustratum,  Acta  Apostol.  P.  I.  ad 
Act.  9.  "Jesu   Universalreligion,"  S.  44  ff.  Leipsic,  1811. 

7  For  1803.  p.  93  &c.  8  Vol.  I.  1807.  Tub.  gel.  Anz.  1808,  p.  315. 
fl  2  Cor.  12:  12.    Gal.  3:  5.  Heb.  2:  3,  4.  m  1  Cor.  12:  8—10. 
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"  on  The  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Corinthian  christians,"  inserted  in 
"  Paulus'  Neuem  Repertorium  "  for  Biblical  and  Oriental  Lit- 
erature, Pt.  III.  No.  IX.  The  object  of  that  dissertation,  is  to 
vindicate  the  supernatural  origin  and  the  importance  of  these 
gifts,  against  the  positions  maintained  in  Eichhorn's  Bibliotheca 
of  biblical  literature.  Vol.  II.  p.  757  &c.  and  Paulus'  Disserta- 
tion "  On  the  foreign  languages  of  the  first  christians,"  in  the 
same  Repertorium,  Pt.  I.  No.  VI.  Pt.  II.  No.  VIII.  and  like- 
wise against  a  dissertation  in  the  "  Contributions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  rational  views  of  religion,"  No.  XIV.  On  the  peculiai* 
fitness  of  this  kind  of  miracles,  the  following  remarks  are  made 
in  the  346th  and  following  pages  of  this  dissertation  :  1)  The 
miraculous  communication  of  certain  spiritual  gifts,  was  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  establishing  the  authority  of  the  apostles ;  be- 
cause it  was  not  of  so  transient  a  nature  as  the  other  miracles, 
and  because  by  it  an  apostle  could  exert  an  agency  without  be- 
ing himself  present.  2)  The  absolute  truth  of  the  apostolical 
miracles  was  more  fully  established,  when  the  apostles  bestow- 
ed on  some  members  of  the  different  congregations,  power  to 
perform  similar  miracles.  3)  The  authority  of  the  apostles 
could  thus  be  established  by  miracles,  in  countries  where  tliey 
had  themselves  never  been,  if  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
countries  meeting  the  apostles  elsewhere,  and  receiving  from 
them  this  gift,  returned  in  possession  of  it  to  their  respective 
homes.  4)  The  immediate  influence  of  God  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  apostles  and  on  their  teaching,  was  rendered  the  more 
credible,  by  the  similar  experience  of  those  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches  who  had  received  any  kind  of  prophetic  gifts. 

ILLUSTRATION  26. 

Acts  14:  3,  Tw  KVQiM  Tw  fiagrvQovvTC  to»  Aoyoi  tjj?  ;fa- 
giTog  uvTOv^  dtdovxt,  arifieiu  nui  zeguxu  y^vfo&ut,  dta  twv  ^h- 
Q(av  uvtmv  the  Lord,  who  bore  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  his 
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grace,  performing  signs  and  wonders  by  their  hands.  A  sinfii- 
lar  expression  is  used  Mark  16  :  20,  14,  concerning  the  other 
apostles.  Actions  which  evidently  transcended  thtf  power  of 
men,  were  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  the  apos- 
tles declared,  that  they  were  not  left  to  their  own  power  ;  and 
they  prove  that  these  men  were  actually  under  the  influence  of 
a  superior  being,  to  whom  they  attributed  not  only  their  doc- 
trines (§  9,  10),  but  also  those  visible  miracles  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  declaration  of  Jesus  (John  14:  12 — 14),  they 
performed.  Acts  3:  12,  13,  16.  4:  7—10,  24,  30.  9:  34,  40. 
(here  Peter  prayed  to  God,  and  thereby  showed  that  he  ex- 
pected him  to  perform  the  miracle.)  Acts  13:  11,  xtiQ  kvqiov 
eniae  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  you.  14:  10 — 15.  comp, 
v.  8—14.  and  Heb.  2:  4.  and  Rom.  14  :  18  he.  Acts  19: 
11.     1  John  5:  6.    Vide  above  §  9. 

ILLUSTRATION  27. 

2  Cor.  12:  12,  t«  Grjf*fia  zov  unoazolov  TiuTii^ycta&t]  iv 
vfiiv  the  signs,  or  miraculous  works  of  an  apostle,  were  per- 
formed among  you. 

ILLUSTRATION  28. 

Gal.  2:  6 — 9,  /aticoßog  xuiKr^g^ug  nut  lojccvvtjg — 6fS.tag  (dco- 
MttP  ifiot  xotvcoviag  James  and  Cephas  and  John — gave  me  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  comp.  2  Peter  3:15.  On  the  di- 
vine mission  of  Paul,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Kleu- 
ker,  entided,  "  Die  Glaubwürdigkeit  der  Schriftlichen  Urkun- 
den des  Chrislenthums,"  Vol.  II.  §  565 — 598.    Riga,  1794. 


§11. 

Divine  authority  of  the  apostolical  writings. 

If  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  (§  9,  10)  possess 
divine  authority,  the  same  authority  must  belong 
also  to  their  writings.     Because,  in  the  first  place, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  the  words 
}.aXaiv(^  1 )     and  nagaxaXuv  (  2  )     and  Other  similar 
expressions  (mentioned  in  §  9,  10),  refer  as  well  to 
written(3)     as  to  oral   instructions.     Moreover,  it 
is  very  evident   from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself, 
that  the  only  difference  (4)     between  their  writ- 
ten and  oral  instructions  was,  that  tJie  former  were 
of   a  more    permanent    nature,   and    therefore   of 
more  extensive  importance  than  the  latter.     Nor 
can  any  reason  be   assigned,  why  as  soon  as  the 
apostles  began  to  write,  they  should  immediately 
lose  all   that  knowledge  which  they  had  previous- 
ly possessed,  and  which  they  had  derived(5)     from 
the  instructions  of  Christ,  or  of  that  Spirit  who  af- 
ter his  death  was  sent  down  from  heaven ;    or  why 
this  their  constant  guide,  who  at  all  other  times  as- 
sisted them  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties, 
should  withdraw  from  them  his  aid  the  moment 
they  attempted  to  write(6).      Finally,  we  read  ex- 
pressly, that  they  composed  their  books,  if  not  by 
the  express  command(7),     yet  under  the  special 
influence  of  God(8).     Thus  when  the  apostle  Paul 
(2  Cor.   11:  17.    comp.  §  10.  Illust.  18)   expficitly 
permits  his  readers  to  consider  as  uninspired,  so 
much  of  his  epistle  as  embraced  his   self  commen- 
dations ;  this  very  limitation  implies,  that  he  intend- 
ed his  written  instructions  generally  should  be  re- 
ceived as  the  instructions  of  God(9). 
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ILLUSTRATION   1. 

Matth.  10:  20.  comp.  1  Cor.  2:  13.    2  Cor.  2:  17.   13:  3. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

2  Cor.  5  :  20,  <J?  tov  &fov  naQainaXovvTog  dC  i^f^cov  as  if 
God  were  exhorting  through  us. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

2  Cor.  11:  17.  12:  19.  Acts  26:  22.  2  Pet.  1:  21.  comp. 
V.  20.  In  all  these  passages  XuXeiv  is  used  of  written  commu- 
nications. Heb.  13  :  22,  tov  Xoyov  zi^g  naQwuXt^aeoig  the  word 
of  exhortation.  2  Cor.  10:  11,  reo  Aoyw  dC  eniGTolcov  in  word 
by  my  epistles.  Acts  15:  15,  ot  loyot  zwv  ngo(ff}TO}v  the  words 
of  the  prophets. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Paul  lays  equal  stress  on  the  nagadoang  diu  Xoyov  tradi- 
tions inculcated  by  word,  and  on  nuQadoang  do  eniGToki^g  tra- 
ditions inculcated  by  letter,  2  Thess.  2:  15. 

ILLUSTRATION    5. 

That  the  apostles,  whenever  they  attempted  to  write,  were 
not  divested  of  that  supernatural  aid  and  knowledge  which  diey 
previously  possessed,  is  evident  from  1  John  1  :  1 — 3.  The 
passage  refers  to  the  things  which  John,  as  an  eye  and  ear-wit- 
ness of  the  history  of  Jesus,  had  committed  to  writing,  in  his 
Gospel.^    See  Eph.  3:  3,  4.  2  Pet.  3:  15. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

That  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  were  not  withdrawn  from  them 
whenever  they  sat  down  to  write,  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  7  :  40, 

1  See  the  work  "  Oa  the  object  of  John,  p.  384—387. 
28 
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where  Paul  states,  that  the  written  advice  which  he  imparts  to 
them  (in  v.  25  he),  he  gives  as  a  man  who  enjoyed,  (as  the 
other  apostles  did,)  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

According  to  Rev.  1:11,  the  apostle  John  received  an  ex- 
press command  from  Christ,  to  commit  to  writing,  the  things 
which  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  (the  same  was  the  case  of  Jer- 
emiah in  the  O.  T.  chap.  36  ;)  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
book  (Rev.  22:  18 — 20)  Christ  himself  pronounces  the  whole 
to  be  his  work.^  Those  writings  of  the  apostles  which  were 
composed  without  any  special  command,  were  nevertheless 
written  by  authority  from  Christ ;  for  they  were  composed  by 
virtue  of  that  general  commission  which  was  given  to  the  apos- 
tles.   Rom.  1:  5,  6.    15:  15,  16. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

The  apostles  always  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  nature  of  this  influence,  has  already  been  stated,  in 
§  9,  10.  The  apostles  doubtless  thought  for  themselves,  that 
is,  exercised  their  natural  faculties  and  communicated  their 
own  thoughts,  both  in  their  oral  and  written  instructions.  Still, 
these  instructions  are  to  be  considered  rather  the  instructions 
of  God,  than  of  the  apostles  ;  compare  §  9.  Illust.  15.  §  10. 
For  the  substance  or  matter  of  them  was  for  the  most  part  com- 
municated to  them,  if  not  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
speaking  or  writing,  yet  previously,  either  by  Christ  during  his 
abode  with  them  on  earth,  or  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Moreover 
this  perpetual  Coadjutor  exercised  a  constant  superintendance 
over  all  their  communications  both  oral  and  written  ;  and  where 

1  New  Apology  for  the  Revelation  of  John,  p.  361  &c. 
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any  thing  had  escaped  their  memory,  recalled  it  (John  14:  26) ; 
and  where  there  was  ignorance  or  error  in  their  views,  afforded 
them  the  necessary  instruction  (John  14  :  26.  16  :  13)  ;  thus 
preventing  the  omission  of  any  thing  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
would  have  them  communicate,  and  guarding  them  effectually 
against  imperfect  or  erroneous  exhibitions  of  those  truths  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Lord,  whereby  the  credibility  and 
the  divine  authority  of  their  instructions  generally,  would  have 
been  rendered  doubtful.  An  instance  of  an  apostle's  uttering  a 
truth  which  he  did  not  comprehend  (1  Pet.  1:  10 — 12),  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  occurs  in  Acts  2  :  39.  For  in  this 
passage,  by  roig  fjt  ixukqkv  (those  afar  off),  to  whom  belonged 
the  promise  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  through  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Spirit  evidently  intended  the  Gentiles ;  but  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  this,  that  Peter  became  fully  convinced  (Acts  10: 
20,  28,  29,  34),  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  partakers  of  the 
blessings  purchased  by  Christ.^  As  the  apostles  were  to  be  in- 
fallible teachers,  and  their  instructions  to  be  received  as  coming 
from  God  (1  Thess.  2:  13.  4:  8),  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy 
to  their  communications,  the  superintending  influence  of  the 
Spirit  might  be  necessary,  even  when  they  were  inculcating 
doctrines  which  had  been  revealed  to  them  at  a  former  period, 
or  which  they  had  learned  in  some  other  way.  This  is  evident 
from  the  example  of  those  Tyrian  prophets  mentioned  Acts  21: 
4.  The  advice  which  they,  dtu  uvivfiarog  through  the  Spirit, 
gave  to  the  apostle  Paul,  namely,  that  he  should  not  go  up  to  Je- 
rusalem, did  indeed  involve  some  truth,  namely,  that  imprison- 
ment awaited  him  there  (Acts  20:  23.  21:  11) ;  but  this  truth, 
which  they  had  received  from  divine  revelation,  they  distorted 
by  combining  with  it  their  own  wishes  and  counsels.     Their 


1  See  Bengelii  Gnomon  in  loc.    and  compare  Heinrich''s  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum,  T.  I.  p.  125. 
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advice  contradicted  what  Paul  declares  concerning  himself, 
that  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  being  constrained  by  the  Spirit  to 
do  so,  didififvog  rw  ni/eu^tazt,  "  per  Spiritum  cogor,  et  quasi  vin- 
culis  constringor,  ut  non  possim  non  Hierosolymam  proficisci,"  I 
am  compelled  by  the  Spirit,  and  as  it  were  held  in  chains,  so 
that  I  cannot  avoid  going  to  Jerusalem.^  Morus  thinks  Paul  is 
to  be  understood  thus  :  "  Parare  se  molestiis  animum  debere,  non 
autem  propter  molestias  plane  efFugere  locum,"  that  he  ought  to 
prepare  his  mind  to  encounter  difficulties,  but  not  through  fear 
of  those  difficulties  to  avoid  the  place.^  Those  Tyrian  prophets 
were  persons  to  whom  God  now  and  then  revealed  something, 
but  who  did  not  enjoy  the  constant  guidance  and  teaching  of 
the  Spirit  of  God, — they  were  such  prophets  as  Paul  mentions 
1  Cor.  14:  29,  30.  comp.  12:  10.  From  the  danger  of  thus 
adulterating  the  revelations  which  they  received  from  God,  the 
apostles  were  preserved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  their  inseparable 
assistant.  This  Spirit,  for  example,  prevented  them  from  using 
expressions  suggested  by  the  additions  which  their  reasoning 
might  make  to  the  revelations  they  received  from  God. 
He  excited  in  them  a  suspicion  of  all  such  ideas  as  originated 
from  themselves,  and  thus  led  them  to  select  other  expressions, 
which,  whilst  they  accorded  with  their  own  ideas  and  habits  of 
expression,  harmonized  perfectly  with  the  truth,  and  with  the 
purposes  of  the  divine  Spirit.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  seen,  that 
while  the  Spirit  of  God  prevented  any  false  propositions  or  ex- 
pressions from  escaping  the  apostles,  opportunity  was  afforded, 
even  in  the  communication  of  truths  immediately  inspired,  for 
each  apostle  to  manifest  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expres- 


1  See  Kypkc's  Observat.  Sacr.  on  the  passage. 

2  "  Mori  Vtrsio  et  Explicatio  Actorum  a{)ostolicorum,"  ed.  Dindorf.  p. 
250.  Hess,  (in  his  "  History  and  writings  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus,"  Vol. 
II.  p.  38G.  note  5,  1Ü10,)  limits  tlie  advice  of  the  Tyrian  prophets  (Acts 
21:  4)  to  a  mere  delay  of  Paul's  journey  for  a  few  days. 
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sion  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  the  others.  Certain 
it  is,  that  as  far  as  the  credibility  of  the  apostolical  instructions 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifterence,  whether  we 
believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  suggested  the  very  words  in  which 
those  instructions  were  uttered  or  written,  or  whether  the  Spirit 
only  guided  and  aided  them,  from  time  to  time,  so  far  as  was 
necessary.  The  former  supposition,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  comport  with  the  diversity  of  style  and  arrangement  in  the 
apostolical  writings.^ 

Note.  In  the  Dissertation  of  the  author,  which  has  already 
been  quoted,  "  On  the  miraculous  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Corin- 
thians," (in  Paulus'  Neuem  Repertorium  für  biblische  und 
morgenländische  Literatur,  Th.  III.  p.  331 — 334),  it  is  re- 
marked, that  the  dm-Agiaig  nvevfiuroiv  the  gift  of  discerning 
spirits,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  14:  29.  12:  10,  consisted  in  an  abil- 
ity to  discover  whether  the  prophets,  in  their  oral  instructions, 
{laUvvTtg  14:  29),  adhered  strictly  to  the  revelations  they  had 
received,  or  whether  they  mingled  with  them  something  incon- 
sistent with  the  intentions  of  the  Spirit  that  had  given  them  the 
revelation,  and  who  was  now  active  in  the  minds  of  the  Siukqi- 
vovTOiv  the  discerners  or  the  discriminators  of  real  revelations. 
Thus  the  discerner,  o  diuy^Qtvoiv.,  discriminated  among  the 
nvivfxaTa  the  gifts  of  the  prophets,  what  was  really  prophecy 
{ngoipfjTfici)  from  what  was  a  human  addition.  In  this  manner, 
by  means  of  the  SiaxgiasMv  nvev/xcciMv,  whatever  God  revealed 
to  a  prophet  of  this  class,  became  exactly  known.  From  these 
prophets    n^o(prjTatg,  the   apostles  were   distinguished  by  the 


1  Töllner  über  die  göttliche  Eing-ebung  der  Heiligen  Schrift,  0  59 — 65. 
Crusius'  Theologia  prophetica,  Th.  I.  i  42.  No.  17 — ^0.  Koppen,  "•  The 
Bible  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,  Pt.  II.  p.  397.  Rods'  "  Evidence  that  the 
whole  Bible  is  inspired,"  p.  139.  Plank's  Introduction  to  the  Theologi- 
ral  Sciences,  Pt.  I.  p.  404—409. 
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possession  o(  many  spiritual  gifts  united  (1  Cor.  14:  16),  and  by 
their  infallibility  in  the  exhibition  of  the  views  which  were  given 
them. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

2  Cor.  7:  9 — 11,  xkt«  ^eov.  v.ata  here  indicates  the  au- 
thor of  the  sorrow  mentioned,  or  the  agent  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
duced. But  in  v.  8,  Paul  mentions  himself  as  the  author  of 
their  sorrow  (f  y  <w  tlvnriGa  vfiug)  •  of  course  he  maintains,  tliat 
he,  acting  under  a  divine  impulse  (auctore  Deo)  had  occasion- 
ed them  this  sorrow. 


§12. 

Divine  authority  of  the  writings  of  Mark  and  Lmke. 

Although  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  (§  9 — 11)  relative  to  the  extraordinary 
guidance  of  the  apostles,  cannot  be  predicated  of 
the  writings  of  Mark  and  Luke ;  the  fact  th?^,t  their 
statements  are  historically  true  and  entitled  to  our 
confidence,  is  established  by  the  evidence  stated  in 
§  5.  It  appears  also  that  we  may  justly  ascribe  to 
them  divine  authority.  For(l)  the  apostle  Peter 
read  and  sanctioned  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  was 
written  under  his  superintendance.  And,  in  like 
manner,  the  historical  works  of  Luke,  one  of  which 
relates  principally  to  the  apostle  Paul,  doubtless 
received  the  perusal  and  the  sanction  of  this  a- 
postle  (  2  ).  Finally,  the  apostle  John  expressed 
the  wish,  that  the  christians  should  have  in  their 
possession,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  as  well 
as  his  own  and  that  of  the  apostle  Matthew,  (3) 
and  that  the  two  former  should  be  used  in  connex- 
ion with  the  latter(4). 


ILLUSTRATION   1. 

The  sanction  of  an  apostle  must,  necessarily,  confer  divine 
authority  on  any  work  on  which  it  was  bestowed,  though  not 
written  by  an  apostle.  Matt.  IG  :  19.  compare  ToUner  sup. 
cit.  <^  10. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

As  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  were 
written,  at  the  time  when  Paul  was  prisoner  at  Rome  and  Luke 
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resident  with  him,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Paul  must  have 
read  and  sanctioned  them.^    Compare  supra  §  5.  Illust.  2,  6. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Those  who  doubt  whether  the  apostolical  Gospels,  so  fai'  as 
they  are  narratives  of  facts,  are  clotlied   with  divine  authority, 
cannot  justly   appeal  in   support  of  their  opinion   to  John  14: 
26,  6  na^wahjTog  imo/ni'tjait  vfxug  nuvra  a.  unov  vfxiv  the  Moni- 
tor will  remind  you  of  all  things  which  I  have  spoken  to  you. 
For,  when  Christ  here  specifies  the  things  which  he  said,  he 
does  not  thereby  exclude  the  things  which  he  did,  or  the  events 
which  took  place  ;  but  it  was  his  aim  to  show  the  close  connex- 
ion between  his  doctrines  and  the  instructions  of  the  na^unhjTog, 
the  future  constant  guide  and   supporter  of  his  disciples ;    he 
wished  to  show  that  his  instructions  were  the  groundwork  of 
the   future  instructions  of  the   Spirit,  and  that  the  latter  coinci- 
ded perfectly  with  the  former  (John  16:  13 — 15).     Moreover, 
according  to  this  very  passage,  the  -naQux^tjTog  was  to  teach 
the  apostles  every  thing  which  was  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  office,  öidaln  nuvra;  he  therefore  un- 
doubtedly taught  them  the  history  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  they  were 
not  fully  acquainted  with  it,  and  so  far  as  their  office,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  which  they  were  to  be  constantly  sup- 
ported  by  the  ncipccxkrjTog,  required  them  to  promulgate  this 
history.     But  that  the  history  of  Jesus  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  apostolical  doctrine,^  is  evident  from  the  gospel  of  John, 
in  which  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  inculcated,  is  proved  histor- 
ically, or  by  appealing  to  the  actions  of  Jesus ;  indeed  this  Gos- 


1  '■'■  On  the  Object  of  St.  John,  p.  273. 

2  See  1  Cor.  15:  3—7.  compare  i  5.  Illust.  6.  Hess'  "  Bibliothek  of 
sacred  history,"  on  "  The  importance  of  studying;  the  history  contained 
in  the  Bibl  ,"  and  "  The  Revision  of  the  study  of  biblical  history,"  p.  213, 
98.    111.  236&C.  246  &c. 
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pel  itself  is  not  merely  a  historical,  but  a  doctrinal  and  polemical 
book  ;^  for  the  primary  object  of  John's  Gospel  was,  to  establish 
the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (John  20:  31). 
For  this  purpose,  St.  John  selected  the  most  remarkable  from 
among  the  numerous  miracles  of  Jesus,  or  those  which  were 
best  adapted  to  establish  the  declarations  of  Jesus  concerning 
himself,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  publicity,  and  the  ex- 
press avowal  of  the  object  of  them  which  accompanied  their 
performance.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  Gospel,  the 
doctrine  is  distinctly  proposed,  for  the  proof  of  which  the  sub- 
sequent narrative  was  composed.  And  the  first  epistle  of  John, 
which  properly  constitutes  the  second  part  of  his  Gospel,  devel- 
opes  the  inferences  from  the  argumentation  contained  in  the 
Gospel.^      The  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  are  therefore  inti- 


1  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  on  "  the  Object  of  St. 
John,"  it  is  shown  (}  3 — 19),  that  this  Gospel  was  written  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Cerinthians.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  same  Part,  the  historical  objet  of  this  Gospel  is  developed.  Comp. 
Hng's  latrod.  N.  Test.  Ft.  II.  p.  136.  Flatt  "■  Dissertatio,  qua  variae,  de 
Antichristis  et  Pseudo-prophetis  in  prima  Johannis  epistola  notatis,  sen- 
tentiae  modesto  examini  subjiciuntur,"  p.  36,  Tubing.  1809.  Literary 
notices  of  works  on  the  polemical  object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  are  found 
in  Hänlein's  Einleitung-,  Th.  II.  2te  halfte,  S.  4''25— 438  ;  in  Wegscheider's 
Einleitung  in  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  S.  202 — 237  ;  and  in  Eich- 
hornes Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  B.  II.  S.  189-211. 

2  Various  representations  of  the  doctrinal  object  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  works :  Hänlein's  Introd.  to  N.  T.  vol.  II. 
Ft.  2.  p.  414 — 418.  Herder,  "On  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John,"  Riga,  1797.  Faulus,  De  consi- 
lio  ac  fine  Johann.  Apostol.  in  scvibendis  suis  Evaugelicis  Commenfariis 
proposito  (Introd.  N.  T.  capp.  selectt.  N.  III.  i  II  —  XXII.  Schmidt's 
Introduction  to  N.  T.  Ft.  I.  p.  153  &c.  Wegscheider's  Complete  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  246  &c.  Göttingen,  1806.  Hug's  In- 
trod. to  N.  T.  Ft.  II.  p.  133  &c.  Eichhorn'?  Introd.  N.  T.  vol.  II.  p.  184 
&c.  Agreeably  to  Herder's  opinion,  with  which  Eichhorn  in  substance 
agrees,  "John  wished  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  idea  of  the  Messiah, 
whom  the  first  three  Gospels  had  represented  as  a  Jewish  Messiah.  In 
accordance  with  the  Palestine  Gospels,  he  represented  Christ  as  the  '^^a- 
viour  of  the  world,  and  showed  in  what  sense  he  was  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  source  of  eternal  happiness.     Thus   he  gave  a  practical  aspect  to  the 

29 
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niately  connected  with  the  doctrines,  and  highly  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  and  to  the  proof  of  them.  Finally,  Jesus 
himself  and  his  apostles  attributed  divine  authority  to  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  historical,  and  by 
no  means  superior  to  the  apostolical  wi'itings.  Matth.  11  :  9 — 
11.    2  Tim.  3:  14,  15.    See  §  13  infra. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  testimony  of  St.  John  in  favour  of  the  writings  of  Mark 
and  L/uke. 

In  the  work  on  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,  I  advanced  the 
assertion,  that  John  had  the  other  Gospels  before  him  when 
composing  his  own,  and  that  he  wished  those  Gospels  to  be  used 
in  connexion  with  his.  To  this  assertion  I  still  adhere.  Mi- 
chaehs,^  Griesinger,-  and  Hug  ^  are  of  the  same  opinion.^  The 
objection  to  this  opinion,  stated  in  the  "  Contributions  for  the 
promotion  of  rational  views  of  religion  "  (No.  XIV.  p.  10),  and 
in  "An  attempt  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 


old  historical  Gospel.'"  Compare  Kleuker's  Letters  to  a  pious  female  friend, 
conceruitig  Herder's  work,  entitled,  "  The  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John."  Münster  and  Leipsic,  1802. 

1  Introd.  N.  T.  M61.  4th  ed.  2  lutrod.  N.  T,  p.  86  &c. 

3  Introd.  N.  T.  Ft.  II.  p.  144—154. 

4  Paulus  (Comment,  on  John,  vol.  I,  p.  252)  thinks  John  supposed  his 
readers  at  least  acquainted  wilh  Luke's  Gospel,  and  Eichhorn  (Introd.  to 
N.  T.  vol.  IL  f  159)  supposes  he  considered  them  as  acquainted  with 
the  Protevangelium.  Weg-scheider  (Introd.  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  p. 
244)  admits  that  John  was  acquainted  with  the  other  three  Gospels,  or 
with  their  original  source  ;  and  that  he  supposed  his  readers  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  them  ;  yet  with  this  limitation,  that  the  apostle  depended 
on  an  indistinct  recollection  of  those  other  Gospels,  and  did  not  intend  to 
make  his  Gospel  specifically  a  supplement  to  them.  Schmidt,  in  his  His- 
torico-critical  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.  Ft.  I.  p.  146,  proposes  the  adventur- 
ous hypothesis,  "  that  John  perhaps  intended  to  complete  Marcion's  Gos- 
pel, which  had  been  brought  from  Asia  into  the  west ;  because  the  great- 
er part  of  the  narratives  which  John  has  in  common  with  the  other  three 
evangelists,  were  always  wanting  in  Marcion's  Gospel,  and  often  ia  that 
only." 
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tian  Scripture  canons"  (Vol.  II.  192),  is  answered  in  the  Dis- 
sert. "  on  the  Occasion  and  object  of  the  catholic  epistles,"  note 
125.  The  objection  urged  in  the  work  of  Korrodi,  against  the 
opinion  that  John  had  the  three  other  Gospels  before  him,  is  this  : 
"  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  he  would  have  explained  many  of  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  them."  But  this  objection  is  fully  met  by  the  general 
remark,  contained  in  the  Dissert,  de  epistol.  cathol.  occasione  et 
consilio,  Note  125.  "Those  circumstances,  which  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  reader  to  suppose,  in  order  to  solve  apparent  contra- 
dictions, were  so  familiar  to  the  writer,  who  was  an  eyewitness 
of  the  incidents  which  he  relates,  that  he  never  thought  of  those 
apparent  contradictions  which  are  so  observable  by  a  reader 
who  is  unacquainted  with  those  explanatory  circumstances." 
Yet  in  chap.  18  :  25,  John  actually  explains  and  harmonizes 
Matth.  26:  71  [aUt]  nuidiaict]  another  maid),  and  Mark  14:  69 
(»J  nuidiazt] — nuliv  the  maid — again),  and  Luke  22:  58  {aXXog 
another) ;  by  remarking  that  several  persons  assailed  Peter, 
icnov  avTOi  they  said  to  him.^ 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence  for  the  position 
advanced  in  the  beginning  of  this  Illustration,  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  work  "  On  the  object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,"  <§,  52,  53,  70, 
71. — It  is  indeed  an  erroneous  saying,  found  in  Eusebius^  and 
Jerome,^  that  John  explicitly  approved  and  sanctioned  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  [unode'iuo&av  uvxu^  alrj- 
&tiav  avTOcg  (Tiif.iaQTVQijGuvTa)  ;  but 

1 .  The  internal  arrangement  of  John's  Gospel  evinces,  that 
he  supposed  his  readers  acquainted  with  other  Gospels ;    and 
moreover  gives  us  some  reason  to  believe,  that  those  other  Gos- 
pels were  exactly  the  three  which  we  possess.     For,  first,  ma- 
See   Note  4  on  the  preceding  page.  2  Hist.  Eccles.  Ill,  24= 
3  De  viris  illustribus,  s.  v.  Johannes. 
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ny  of  the  things  which  he  supposes  to  he  ah'eady  knowai,  and 
whicli  therefore  he  does  not  repeat,  are  precisely  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  other  Gospels  ;  e.  g.  the  imprisonment  of  John  the 
Baptist  (John  3  :  24),  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  procured  a 
young  ass  (12  :  14,  1(3) ;  and  in  21  :  2  he  assumes  as  known 
to  his  readers,  that  there  was  a  stone  before  the  sepulchre  of 
Jesus  ;  and  that  there  were  other  women  at  the  grave,  beside 
Mary  Magdalene,  ovi(  oidvcf^isv  we  know  not.  Michaelis,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  adduces  other  additional 
evidence  of  the  same  position.^  Again,  he  omits  some  narra- 
tives which  are  contained  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  which  would 
have  been  very  serviceable  to  his  polemical  object ;  e.  g.  the 
explanation  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  of  John  (Matth.  11:2 
&,c.);  the  miracles  at  the  death  of  Jesus  (Matth.  27  :  45,  51)  ; 
the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus,  recorded  by  Luke  and 
Matthew  ;  his  ascension  to  heaven  —  which,  however,  is  refer- 
red to  in  ch.  6  :  62.  20  :  17. — Michaehs  adds  the  following  to 
the  list  of  incidents  omitted  by  John  :  the  decapitation  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  the  election  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  the  transfigu- 
ration of  Jesus;  and  the  institution  of  the  sacred  Supper.  In 
other  parts  of  his  narration,  he  omits  important  circumstances 
which  are  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists ;  e.  g.  the  miracu- 
lous cure  of  the  ear  of  the  highpriest's  servant  (Luke  22  :  51, 
comp.  John  18:  10);  the  last  exclamation  of  Jesus  (Luke  23: 
16) ;  and  the  loud  voice  with  which  it  was  uttered  (Mark  15: 
37).  —  In  cases  where  the  connexion  of  his  subject  would  not 
permit  him  entirely  to  omit  a  narrative  contained  in  the  other 
evangelists,  he  gives  a  very  brief  sketch  of  it.  Compare  John 
18:  39,  40,  with  Luke  23:  17—23  and  Mark  5  :  6—14.  Fi- 
nally, he  contributes  materials  which  render  the  others  more 


1  Pt.  II.  {  161.  e.  g.   John  1:  32—34,  where  the  history  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  is  presupposed  to  be  known. 
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perfect  and  complete ;  e.  g.  the  name  Malchus  ch.  18  :  10  (In 
this  chapter,  v.  24  should  precede  v.  15,  according  to  the  or- 
der of  events ;  hence  aniaxule  (v.  24)  must  be  rendered,  mi- 
serat  had  sent).  In  general,  the  greater  part  of  the  discours- 
es and  transactions  of  our  Lord  fall  within  this  remark.  See 
Griesinger,  Hug,  and  Eichhorn,^  as  above  quoted. 

2.  As  it  is  certain  from  Irenaeus,  that  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke  were,  at  an  early  period,  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  by  those  very  churches  in 
Asia  Minor  among  which  John  resided  till  his  death,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  wrote  his  Gospel ;  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  these  three  Gospels,  and  no  others,  were  those  which  John 
supposed  his  readers  to  be  acquainted  with.  For  had  other 
Gospels  been  referred  to  by  him,  they  would  not,  for  this  very 
reason,  so  soon  have  lost  their  authority  among  those  churches- 
3.  At  the  time  when  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  the  other  three 
could  have  been  known  in  Asia,  for  a  long  time ;  for  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  probably  written  about  the 
time  spoken  of  Acts  1 1  :  12,  and  of  course  while  John  yet  re- 
sided in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  2  :  9.  comp.  Acts  ch.  15).  And  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  might  easily  have  been  known  in  Asia  previous 
to  the  composition  of  John's  Gospel.  §  5.  Illust.  6. 

4.  But  if  John  did  presuppose  in  his  readers  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  three  Gospels,  and  in  the  composition  of  his  own 
evidently  acknowledged  their  authority,  as  we  have  stated  above 
(1)  ;  this  is  a  tacit  and  virtual  approbation  of  them  all,  and  of 
course  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  which  is  quite  as  de- 
cisive as  an  express  sanction  of  them. 


1  The  objections  urged  by  the  reviewer  of  Eichhorn's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Test,  (in  the  Haller  Lit.  Zeit.  J.  1811.  N.  185.  S.  539  &c.)  a- 
gainst  the  hypothesis,  that  John  supposed  his  readers  acquainted  with 
other  Gospels,  had  been  before  advanced,  in  part,  in  Wegscheider's  In- 
frod.  p.  242. 


§13. 

Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  very  same  kind  of  arguments  which  proves 
the  divine  authority  of  the  writings  of  Mark  and 
Luke  (§  12),  will  also  prove  the  divine  authority  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament(  1 ) ;  for  they  have  a- 
like  received  the  sanction  of  men  whose  credentials 
were  divine.  As  it  has  been  proved  (§§6 — 11,) 
that  the  religious  instructions  of  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles are  of  divine  authority,  it  follows  that  all  their 
declarations,  and  of  course  their  assertions  relative 
to  the  Old  Testament  (2),  must  be  received  im- 
plicitly as  being  accordant  with  truth-  But  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  not  only  declare  that  God  is  the 
author  of  the  Mosaic  Laws  (3)^  but  they  receive 
other  parts  of  the  writings  of  Moses  as  true  (4) ; 
not  excepting  his  account  of  events  which  took 
xplace  before  his  birth  (5) ;  and  they  assume  that 
the  books  of  Moses  were  written  at  the  special  in- 
stance (6)  of  God,  and  under  his  particular  gui- 
dance (7).  They  assert  that  the  Pentateuch  (8), 
and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  in  general  (9), 
contain  divine  predictions  (10), — (not  the  conjec- 
tures and  fictions  of  men)  (11), — which  are  there- 
fore (12)  prophecies  of  indisputable  certainty  (13). 
And  not  only  the  prophecies,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,,  all  its  moral  instructions  (14),  its 
narratives  (15),  and  in  shorty  the  whole  contents 
of  the  book,  whether  prophetic^  doctrinal,  or  his- 
torical, and  even  the  very  expression.s  used  (16), 
they  assume  as  indisputably  true  (17).  And  this 
claim  of  the  Old  Testament  to  our  implicit  cre- 
dence, they  found  on  the  divinity  of  the  book  (18). 
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The  books  of  the  JVew  testament  were  reckoned  equally  sacred 
with  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  the  apostolic  age. 

It  is  evident  from  the  declarations  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles, 
that  they  ascribed  divine  authority  to  writings,  no  less  than  to 
oral  communications.  Hence  it  is  the  more  improbable  that 
the  promises  of  Jesus,  and  the  declarations  of  the  apostles  (§  9, 
10),  as  to  the  divine  influence  and  aid  which  they  had  while  in- 
structing men,  were  confined  to  a  part  of  their  teaching,  name- 
ly the  oral,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  written.  On  the  contrary, 
we  know  that  even  in  die  apostolical  age,  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  were  held  in  as  high  estimation  as  those  of  the 
Old.  Thus  :  I.  James,  in  his  second  chapter  (v.  8),  quotes  a 
Gospel,  and  seems  to  have  the  passage  Matth.  22:  39,  36,  in  his 
view.  In  other  passages  also  he  seems  to  have  his  eye  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  ;  compare  James  2:13  with  Matth.  24:  41 
_45,  34 — 40.  James  1:  22  with  Matth.  7:  24  &tc.  James  3: 
11,  12  with  Matth.  7:  15  &ic.  James  5:  10  with  Matth.  5:  12. 
James  5:  12  with  Matth.  5: 34 — 37.^  II.  In  chap.  4:  5,  James 
quotes  an  epistle  of  Paul  under  the  title  of  *2  ygaifrj.  He  seems 
to  allude  to  Gal.  5:  17  he. ;  and  in  the  next  verse  he  quotes, 
in  conjunction  with  it,  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  (Prov. 
3  :  34)  with  the  expression  diulfyti  (i.  e.  ij  ygcKfrj,  which  must 
be  supplied  from  the  preceding  verse).  The  epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians  and  the  Proverbs  are  therefore  equally  accounted  parts 
of  the  "  Holy  Scriptures."  ^  That  Gal.  5:17  (compared  with  v. 
20,  21)  is  probably  the  passage  to  which  James  here  refers,  is 
proved  in  §  III.  of  the  dissertation  just  referred  to  in  the  mar- 
gin.    For  there  is  no  passage   in  the  Old  Testament  to  which 


1  See  Dissert,  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  Note  62.      Opuscul.  acad.  vol. 
II.  p.  25. 

2  See  Dissert,  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  Note  48. 
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James  could  possibly  have  referred  ;  but  his  citation  agrees  very 
well  with  Gal.  5:  17  he.  The  words  of  Paul  ro  nvfVfAu  em- 
d^vfift  xara  Tt^g  Gugxog  the  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  are  in- 
deed expressed  by  James,  thus  :  n^jog  q.d^ovov  fmnodn  to  npiv- 
fia  the  spirit  lusteth  to  envy ;  yet  Paul  in  the  above  passage, 
not  only  mentions  g^&oi'ov  (envy)  among  the  f(jyoigrt]g  ouijxog 
works  of  the  flesh  (v.  19,  20),  but  tlie  whole  passage  contains 
an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love  (v.  13),  and  a  reprehension  of 
envy  (v.  15.)  ^  III.  Polycarp  denominates  the  book  of  Psalms 
and  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  alike,  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
He  says,  "  Ut  his  scripturis  dictum  est :  Irascimini  et  nolite 
peccare.  Et  sol  non  occidat  super  iracundiam  vestram,^  i.  e. 
as  it  is  said  in  these  Scriptures  :  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not ;  and 
let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.  The  first  quotation, 
irascimini,  is  from  Psalm  4  :  5,  and  the  latter,  et  sol  non  he. 
from  Eph.  4:  26,  and  both  are  denominated  "  Scripture."  In 
the  New  Apology  for  the  Revelation,  it  is  proved  that  there  is 
a  spurious  addition  to  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  (§  13),  which  Eu- 
sebius  does  not  seem  to  have  read ;  but  that  die  episde  itself 
is  on  that  account  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  spurious.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  declarations  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  relative  to  the  Old 
Testament,  are  not  an  accommodation  to  popular  opinion 
and  prejudice. 

Those  who  consider  the  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles concerning  the  Old  Testament,   as  also  many  of  their  dec- 


1  See  the  different  explanations  of  this  passage,  in  Pott,  epistol.  ca- 
thol,  Fasc.  I.  Excurs.  HI.  p.  247—270.  C.  C.  Flatt,  Spicilegium  Obser- 
vat.  in  epist.  Jacobi  calholicam,  p.  35 — 42,  Tub.  1806. 

2  0  XII.  Pol.  Epist. 

3  See  p.  179  of  the  Apology.  Compare  Schmidt's  Kirchengeschichte,  1 
Th.  S.213. 
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larations  on  other  subjects,  as  being  an  accommodation,"  (that 
is,  as  a  speaking  in  accordance  with  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
their  hearers,  who  had  too  exalted  ideas  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  not  expressing  precisely  and  truly 
their  own  opinions,)  not  only  make  a  very  arbitrary  suppo- 
sition, but  they  violate  the  fundamental  and  unexceptionable 
principles  of  interpretation,  and  deny  that  authority  and  credi- 
bility which  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  to  both  Jesus  and  his 
apostles.  But  in  the  present  case,  there  is  an  appropriate  ar- 
gument against  the  supposition  of  such  accommodation,  name- 
ly, that  precisely  the  same  language  is  used  by  Jesus  respec- 
ting the  Old  Test,  when  conversing  with  his  apostles  (Matth. 
26  :  24,  31.  Luke  22  :  37.  24:  44—47),  and  even  in  his 
prayers  to  his  heavenly  Father  (e.  g.  John  17:  12)  ;  and  like- 
wise by  Paul,  when  addressing  his  confidential  friend  Timothy, 
whom  he  terms  taoxfjvxov  ^  of  the  same  mind  with  himself;  and 
also  when  addressing  those  who  were  opposed  to  Judaism.* 
See  2  Tim.  3:  15,  16.  1  Cor.  9:  8—10.  10:  1—11.  14:  21, 
34.  15:  3,  4,  25—27.3 

The  principal  arguments  against  the  supposed  Accommoda- 
tion of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  which  are  fully  stated  and 
defended  in  the  works  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  illustra- 
tion, are  the  following  : 

I.  The  moral  character  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  renders 
such  a  supposition  inadmissible. 

1  Phil.  2:  20—22. 

2  In  the  Dissert,  on  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (5  9),  it  is  remark- 
ed, that  these  epistle», -and  especially  the  first,  were  addressed  to  that  part 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  wliich  were  ''of  Paul,"  and  "of  Apollos"  (1 
Cor.  3:  4),  and  which  was  not  the  Judaizing  party, 

3  Compare  Reinhardts  Vorlesungen  über  die  Dogmatik,  herausgegeben 
Ton  Berger  1801.  s.  60  f. 
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II.  The  supposition,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  propagated 
falsehoods  under  the  garb  of  truth,  is  overturned  by  the  fact 
that  miracles  evinced  their  high  authority  as  teachers. 

III.  No  sure  criterion  can  be  given  which  shall  enable  us  to 
distinguish  between  those  of  their  declarations  which  they  be- 
lieved themselves,  and  those  in  which  they  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  erroneous  notions  of  the  Jews.  The  Scrip- 
tures no  where  make  a  distinction  between  what  is  universally 
true  ;  and  what  is  only  local  or  temporary.  The  theory  of  ac- 
commodation involves  the  whole  of  revelation  in  uncertainty. 

IV-  Many  of  those  coincidences  between  the  instructions  of 
Christ  and  the  Jewish  opinions,  which  have  commonly  been  re- 
ferred to  accommodation,  cannot  even  be  proved  to  be  histor- 
ically true.  The  Rabbinical  writings  which  are  appealed  to, 
are  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles ;  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josephus  do  not  uniformly  exhibit 
the  ideas  which  were  prevalent  among  the  Jews  resident  in 
Palestine.  Moreover,  the  representations  contained  in  these 
works,  and  also  in  some  apocryphal  books,  differ  in  a  variety  of 
respects  from  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  If,  however, 
some  of  the  instructions  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  did  coincide 
with  the  popular  opinions  of  the  Jews,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  must  therefore  have  been  erroneous.  So  far  as  these 
Jewish  opinions  were  correct,  they  were  worthy  of  the  appro- 
bation of  Jesus.  And  the  providence  of  God  may,  by  previous 
intimations  of  them,  have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

V.  The  necessity  for  such  accommodation  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  cannot  be  proved. 

The  principal  authors  against  the  scheme  of  accommoda- 
tion, are  Storr,  on  the  Historical  Sense  of  the  N.  T.  §  IX — 
XXI,  1778.    Opusc.  acadera.  Vol.  I.  No.  1.    His  Dissertation, 
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on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, §  10. — "  Confidential  Letters  on  the  subject  of  Reli- 
gion," letter  5th,  p.  159  &tc.  od  edit.  Hauff 's  Remarks  on 
Jesus' manner  of  teaching,  2d  edit.  1798.  Heringa,  On  the 
manner  of  teaching  practised  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  Offen- 
bach, 1792.  "  Reason  and  Revelation  ;  for  reflecting  chris- 
tians," by  Baumgarten  Crusius,  Pt.  I.  p.  204  he.  Plank's  In- 
troduction to  the  theological  sciences,  Pt.  I.  p.  401  he.  Less' 
Letters  on  certain  theological  subjects,  especially  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  accommodation,  1797.  Lang,  über  die  Principien  der 
Beurtheilung  des  Lokalen  und  Temporellen  in  der  christlichen 
Religions-Lehre  ;  in  Flatt's  Magazine  für  christhche  Dogmatik 
und  Moral,  St.  7.  S.  1— G7.  St.  8.  S.  99—140.  Meyer's  At- 
tempt to  determine  the  question :  How  far  are  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  merely  of  a  local  and  tem- 
porary character,  and  how  far  are  they  to  be  regarded  as 
universally  and  permanently  binding?  Hanover,  1806.  (This 
last  work,  however,  is  often  vague  and  indistinct  in  its  repre- 
sentations ;  compare  the  Tub.  gel.  Anzeig.  St.  7.  S.  49  &;c. 
1807.)  Tzschirner's  Memorabilia  for  the  studies  and  pasto- 
ral conduct  of  ministers.  Vol.  L  pt.  2,  Leipsic,  1810,  (in  the 
"  Continuation  of  the  exhibition  and  critical  examination  of  the 
doctrinal  systems  in  the  protestant  churches,"  p.  13  he.) 

The  doctrine  of  accommodation,  but  with  numerous  limita- 
tions, has  recently  been  defended  at  full  length,  as  being  deduci- 
ble  from  moral  principles,  by  Vogel,  in  the  second  number  of  his 
"  Aufsätze  theologischen  Inhalts,"  Nurenburg  und  Altdorf  S.  54 
&;c.  1799.  and  in  his  Manual  of  Practical  divinity,  §  198, 1803. 
(Compare,  in  reply,  the  Tub.  gel.  Anzeig.  p.  803,  for  1800; 
and  p.  702  he.  ofthat  for  1805.  Tiib.  Mag.  St.  8.  S.  120— 
128.  St.  13.  S.  64.)  See  also  Schott's  "Journal  for  clergy- 
men, for  the  promotion  of  a  revival  of  religion  by  means  of  the 
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ministerial  office ;"  Vol.  II.  for  1811.  No.  1.  pt.  3.  (Reflec- 
tions on  the  relation  between  Rationalism  and  Supernaturalisra, 
p.  96.) 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Authority  of  the  Mosaic  Laws. 

See  Matth.  15:4.  Mark  7  :  9,  10,  13.  and  1  Cor.  9:  8. 
In  the  latter  passage  the  words  kutu  uv&Qomov  AaAa>,  stand  op- 
posed to  0  voixog  Tuvxa  liyit, ;  and  the  idea  which  the  apostle 
aims  to  express,  is  this  :  "  the  commands  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
are  not  human  commands."  So  in  Gal.  1:11,  x«r«  av&Qotnov 
by  man,  is  opposed  to  a  higher  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ  (v. 
12).  Kypke  (on  1  Cor.  12  :  8)  has  proved  by  an  induction  of 
numerous  examples,  that  xar«,  especially  in  the  phrase  ;{«ra 
d^eov  from  God,  signifies  per,  by  or  from. 

In  Heb.  9 :  8,  the  same  Mosaic  Law  is  ascribed  to  the 
Ttvevfiu  dytov  or  Holy  Spirit.^  Nor  is  this  contradicted  by 
Heb.  2:  2,  where  the  Laws  of  Moses,  are  termed  o  dc  ayyeluv 
kaltjd^eig  koyog  the  precepts  communicated  by  angels ;  for  it 
was  God  who  spake  by  the  angels.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  authority  of  the  other  writings  of  Moses. 

Compare  Matth.  22  :  31  &:c.  with  Exod.  3:  6  ;  and  John 
3:  14  with  Numb.  21:  8,  9.  In  1  Cor.  10  :  l—ll,  is  explicit 
reference  to  much  of  the  Mosaic  history  in  Exodus  and  Num- 
bers. 


1  See  the  author's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  in  loc.  Note  t. 
-  See  the  above  cited  Commentary,  in  loc.  Note  9. 
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ILLUSTRATION    5. 

The  authority  of  Muses'  narrative  of  events  prior  to  his 
birth. 

Matth.  19  :  4 — 6,  containing  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
man  and  woman,  from  Gen.  chap.  2.  Acts  3:  25,  which  cites 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  recorded  Gen.  12:  3.  Rom.  4 :  2 — 
24,  concerning  the  faith  of  Abraham,  as  described  Gen.  15:  6. 
1  Tim.  2  :  13,  14,  the  narrative  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
from  Gen.  ch.  3.  1  Cor.  11:  8,  9,  the  creation  of  the  first  man 
and  woman.  1  Pet.  3:  20.  2  Pet.  2:  5 — 7,  the  history  of  No- 
ah, of  Sodom  and  of  Lot,  from  Gen.  ch.  6 8.     Heb.  6  :  13 

&£c.  comp.  Gen.  22  :  16.     Heb.  11:  3—22.  comp.  Gen.  1:  4 
—6,  12,  21,  22,  27,  47,  48,  50. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

God  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  i 

Gal.  3:  8,  npoeidovacc  ?/  ygaqt}^  ort  etc  niGTeojs  öixaio7  xu. 
i9vr)  6  &tog  "  the  author  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  foresaw 
that  God  {he  himself)  would  pronounce  the  heathen  just,  through 
faith,  gave  Abraham  the  promise,  Through  thee  shall  all  the 
nations  be  blessed."  Fgacfri  here  signifies  the  author  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  agreeably  to  the  well  known  figure  of  speech 
by  which  the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause.^  'O  ■&(og  stands  in 
place  of  the  pronoun  avzog,  just  as  in  Hebrew,  instead  of  us- 
ing the  pronoun,  the  noun  is  reduplicated.  Agreeably  to  this 
passage,  therefore,  the  author  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the 
same  with  him  who  gave  Abraham  that  promise,  namely  God, 
Gen.  12:  1,  3.   18:  17,  18.2 


1  Observv.  p.  15.  2  Observv.  i  XXIII,  compare  also  1  Cor.  1:  21, 

and  the  passage  of  Arrian,  which  Raphael  adduces  in  commenting  on  2 
Tim.  1:  18. 
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Tliat  the  Old  Testament  was  written  by  the  particular  influ- 
fluence  of  God,  is  evident  also  from  Rom.  4  :  23  he.  1  Cor. 
10:11. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

In  Gal.  3:  16,  Paul  lays  peculiar  stress  upon  the  use  of  the 
word  anfgfiu  in  the  singular  number.  For,  a  plural  word,  e.  g. 
0*33  sons,  might  have  been  used  instead  of  the  Hebrew  word 
y^T  seed.  But  God  in  his  wisdom  saw  fit  to  use  the  singular 
3>*2T ;  because  the  blessings  which  were  to  flow  from  Abraham's 
posterity  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  dependant  on  a 
single  individual.^  In  Gal.  4:21,  Paul  treats  a  portion  of  his- 
tory taken  from  Gen.  ch.  21,  allegorically  ;  manifestly  assuming 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  first  book  of  Moses,  in  addition  to  its  ht- 
eral  meaning,  had  also  an  allegorical  sense  ;  and  therefore  that 
God,  in  the  narrative  of  this  event,  intended  to  give  a  symboli- 
cal prophecy  of  a  more  remote  part  of  that  very  extensive  plan, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  was  begun  in  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham.^ A  similar  example  is  found  in  Heb.  ch.  7  ;  compare  the 
author's  note  on  Heb.  7:  3. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

The  Prophetic  character  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

This  is  recognized  by  Christ ;  see  John  5:  39,  46,  47.  For 
agreeably  to  the  context,  the  words  rccg  ygaqjug  in  v.  39,  neces- 
sarily refer  to  the  Mosaic  writings.^  Compare  also  John  19:  36 
with  Exod.  12:  46.     In  note  (a)  of  the  Comment,  on  Heb.  10: 


1  Vide  Commentatio  de  Protevangelio,  1789,  p.  19.  note  5.     Opuscul. 
acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  431. 

2  Sec  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  Introduction,  p.  LXIX. 

3  Compare  Sextro,  Expositio  Sermonis  Jesu,  John  5:39.  coll.  v.  46,  47, 
p.  29,  Helmstadt,  1792. 
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7,  it  is  proved,  in  opposition  to  Rau,^  that  the  evangelist  John 
certainly  intended  to  represent  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  the 
crucified  Redeemer  were  not  broken,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
Scriptures  relating  to  him.  Consequently,  that  the  precept  of 
Moses  relative  to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  must  have  been  intended 
by  God,  the  author  of  this  law,  as  a  type  of  the  death  of  Jesus. 
And  even  admitting  that  Moses  did  not  himself  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  typical  prophecy,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  gave  an  authentic  explanation  of  it  by  a  later  messenger, 
when  the  time  to  which  it  referred  and  in  which  it  was  to  be 
accomplished,  had  arrived. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

See  Matth.  11  :  13.  Acts  26  :  22,  23.  The  expression 
0  vo/xog  nut  01  TiQOCpriTai  xat  Maivarjg  the  law  and  the  prophets 
and  Moses,  signifies  the  whole  Old  Testament.  Comp.  §  14. 
Illust.  2.  Acts  13:  29,  dnuvTa  za  nfQt  avtou  yfyQU/xfi^vu  all 
things  which  were  written  concerning  him  ;  comp.  v.  32 — 35. 

ILLUSTRATION  10. 

The  ancients  regarded  the  ascription  of  one's  own  conjec- 
tures and  opinions  to  God,  as  an  evidence  of  a  false  prophet ; 
and  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  true  prophet  and  mes- 
senger of  God.  Jer.  23:  16,  21,  25  he. 

ILLUSTRATION    11. 

Acts  3:  18,  21,  ■dfog — nQOxart^yyede  {eXaltjOi)  öiu  arofiu- 
Tog  navTOiv  rwv  {uyicov^  7igo(fj7]TO)v  uvtov  God — announced  be- 
forehand (spake),  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  (holy)  prophets.  1 
Pet.  1:  10 — 12,  TO  evavTOig  {nQOCfirjTaig)  nvivfia  Xqcgtov  tiqo- 


1  In  his  Examination  of  the  Tjpes,  p.  166  &c.  comp.  Kainöl  Com- 
ment, ia  Johann.  1812,  p.  675. 
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ftagivgoficvov  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  (the  pro- 
phets) testified.  2  Pet.  1:  21,  vno  TivivfiUTog  aycov  qiQo^tivoi  e- 
luXt]aav  uyioi  -^fov  av&QO)noi  holy  men  of  God  spake  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  comp.  Heb.  10  :  15.  Matth.  1: 
22.  22:43.  Rom.  1:  2. 

ILLUSTRATION  12. 

Acts  2:  30  &.c.  Ttgoq^^jxt^g  vtiuqimv  because  (David)  was  a 
prophet  &;c. ;  compare  2  Pet.  1:  20,  21,  naau  ngoqTjxfcu  yga- 
qajg,  idiag  {ndvaiwg  ov  ytfirac  ov  yug  x.r.A.  "  no  one  can  ren- 
der the  prophecies  of  Scripture  invahd,  (dissolvere,  irritum  red- 
dere,)  for  this  reason,  that  they  were  not  given  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit."      That  this  explanation  of  the 
words  of  Peter,  is  more  probable  than  the  common  one,  name- 
ly, that  "  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  cannot  be  interpreted  by 
man,"  is  maintained  in  the  Dissertation  on  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles,^ and  on  the  following  grounds  :    1 .  The  reason  assigned  in 
v.  21,  would  not,  on  the  latter  interpretation,  accord  with  the 
assertion  of  v.  20 ;    for  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  a 
prophecy  cannot  be  explained  by  men,  because  it  was  given  by 
inspiration.     2.  It  is  not  true,  that  no  prophecy  has  been  ex- 
plained  by  man  until  after  its  completion.     3.  To  supply  av- 
&Q(an(f)v  or  ngoqijTcov  after  idiag,  would  be  a  harsh   ellipsis. 
These  words  are  therefore  better  explained  thus  :  "  Be  assur- 
ed,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  can  be  frustrated  by  your 
opinions  or  ridicule,"  comp.  ch.  3:  2,  3  ;   idiag  stands  for  idiag 
vfiwv,  as  in  2  Pet.  3:  17.   1  Pet.  3:  1.     The  primary  significa- 
tion of  endvaig^  is  dissolutio ;  and  the  meaning  explication  is 

1  p.  27,  28.     Opusc.  acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  392. 
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only  a  deduced  one.^  The  following  different  modifications  ^ 
of  this  interpretation  have  been  advanced  :  1.  No  prophecy 
can  be  explained  by  the  prophets  themselves.^  2.  The  pro- 
phetic writings  cannot,  like  other  writings,  be  interpreted  by  the 
unassisted  powers  of  the  reader, — the  aids  of  the  Spirit  are  ne- 
cessary, to  enable  us  to  understand  the  instructions  of  the  Spir- 
it.^ 3.  No  prophecy  can  be  explained  by  itself,^  or  without 
comparing  it  with  the  events. 

[Note.  In  addition  to  the  interpretations  of  this  text,  given 
by  our  author,  the  following  might  be  added,  some  of  which  are 
perhaps  not  without  plausibility. 

I.  No  prophecy  is  of  arbitrary  interpretation.  God  is  the 
author  of  the  prophecies ;  and  they  have  a  definite  meaning, 
and  must  not  be  distorted  into  conformity  with  our  peculiar 
views — here  idiag  refers  to  uv&qmtcmv. 

II.  No  prophecy  is  of  separate  detached  interpretation. 
God  is  the  author  of  all  the  prophecies  ;  and  hence  they  can- 
not contradict  each  other,  and  must  be  explained  accordantly. 

III.  All  the  prophecies  are  not  to  be  understood  according 
to  their  own  {literal)  meaning.     Some  of  them  had  a  proximate 


1  On  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.  comp.  Seiler,  "  De  vaticiniorum  cau- 
sis  atque  finibus,"  Opusc.  theol.  I.  1793,  p.  1  &c.  "  The  Prophecies  and 
their  fulfilment  shown  from  Scripture,"  1794.  Jahn's  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  Ft.  II.  No  2,  2d  edit.  Vienna,  1803,  p.  323—400.  E- 
wald's  work  entitled,  "  The  religious  doctrines  of  the  Bible  considered  in 
reference  to  our  spiritual  necessities,"  Vol.  I.  1812,  p.  228  &c.  248  &c. 
Various  works  on  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Test,  in  general,  and  on  par- 
ticular prophecies,  are  quoted  in  Beck's  Commentarii  historici  decretorum 
religiouis  christianae,  Lipsiae,  1801,  p.  75 — 83. 

2  Various  other  explanations  of  this  passage,  are  found  in  Pott,  Epist* 
Cathol.  Vol.  II.  p.  206  &c. 

3  Knapp,  Scripta  vara  argumenti,  p.  21. 

4  Stoltz,  Comment,  in  loc. 

5  Griesbach,  Comm.  in  loc.  2  Pet.  1:  16—21.  Pt.  II.  p,  4.  &c.  Morus' 
Praelect.  in  Jacobi  et  Petri  epistolas,  p.  207.  Schott,  Novi  Testamenti 
vers.  Latin. 
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completion  in  prior  events,  but  were  intended  by  God  their  au- 
thor, to  refer  to  the  future  Messiah,  who  has  now  come. 

IV.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  are  not  of  their  (the 
prophets')  oivn  inspiration  (or  revelation,  propriae  patefactio- 
nis).  The  prophets  did  not  communicate  their  own  views,  but 
the  counsels  of  God. —  Neither  of  the  three  first  versions,  nor 
any  of  those  stated  by  our  author,  seem  properly  to  accord  with 
the  context.  This  last  interpretation  therefore  appears  to  be 
entitled  to  a  decided  })rcference,  in  this  respect.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  it  agrees  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
word  fnikvGig.  Its  radical  meaning  is  admittted  to  be  dissolu- 
tion solution  ;  when  applied  to  things  unknown,  it  must  mean,  to 
remove  doubts  and  to  communicate  new  ideas  or  knowledge. 
When  applied  to  the  explanation  of  written  records,  (which,  if 
I  mistake  not,  it  rarely  is,)  it  must  signify,  to  disclose  their 
meaning.  Now,  does  custom  confine  the  use  of  the  word  to 
those  cases,  in  which  the  removal  of  obscurity  and  the  commu- 
nication of  new  ideas,  are  the  result  of  mere  natural  ability  ;  or 
is  it  ever  apphed  to  cases,  in  which  the  person  giving  the  solution 
is  aided  by  special  divine  influence  ?  If  the  latter,  then  in  such 
cases,  it  signifies  revelation ;  and  may  be  so  used  in  the  text 
under  consideration.  Let  us  now  examine  this  point.  Mark 
uses  it  (4:  34)  to  signify  the  solutions  which  our  Lord  gave  to 
his  disciples,  in  private,  of  the  parables  which  he  had  delivered 
in  pubhc.  The  LXX,  as  well  as  Aquila,  use  it  in  Gen.  ch.  40, 
to  express  the  explanation  given  by  Joseph  of  the  dreams  of  the 
butler  and  baker.  The  LXX  use  it  to  translate  ^ns,  which, 
according  to  Gesenius,  signifies  auslegen,  deuten  (von  träu- 
men), to  explain,  to  interpret  (dreams).  There  is  a  somewhat 
pecuHar  use  of  the  word,  in  Symmachus'  version  of  Hosea  3: 
4,  where  it  is  used  for  D"'ö"jn ,  by  which  Gesenius  understands 
"  a  kind  of  household  gods  or  penates  ;"  but  which  the  LXX 
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translate  dtiXoiv,  and  Luther,  heiligthum ;  the  Vulgate  and  Eng- 
lish retain  the  original  word.  Among  these,  the  case  of  Joseph 
is  directly  in  point.  When  Joseph  asked  the  king's  officers. 
Wherefore  look  ye  so  sadly  to  day  ?  they  answered.  We  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  no  interpreter  of  it ;  i.  e.  no  one 
can  interpret  it.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  "  Do  not  inter- 
pretations belong  to  God  .^  tell  me  them."  Here  Joseph  him- 
self declares,  that  God  alone  could  impart  tlie  knowledge  they 
wished.  And  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  no  one, 
I  should  suppose,  who  believes  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
can  doubt  that  his  interpretation  was  inspired,  that  it  was  a  rev- 
elation. The  usus  loquendi  will  therefore  bear  us  out,  in  trans- 
lating iniXvGimg  revelation  or  inspiration.  Jdiag  would  then  refer 
to  TiQO(priTcov,  elliptically  suppressed ;  and  the  version  would  har- 
monize perfectly  with  the  whole  context,  thus  :  "  We  have  not 
believed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  to  you 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  w^ere  eye  witnesses  of 
his  majesty,  and  heard  the  testimony  of  God  the  Father  in  his 
favour,  saying,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;  and  we  have  also  the  pro- 
phecies which  are  now  confirmed  (being  fulfilled  by  the  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ. — ßfßaioregov-  see  Mark  16:20.  1  Cor.  1:  6.) 
whereunto  ye  do  well  to  give  heed,  as  unto  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  in  your 
hearts ;  knowing  this  especially,  "  that  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets, contained  in  the  Scriptures,  are  not  of  their  own  (the 
prophets')  inspiration  ;  for  the  prophecy  came  not,  in  old  time, 
by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."     S.] 

ILLUSTRATION   13. 

See  Luke  24:  25—27,  44 — 46.    22 :  37.    Matth.  26  :  54. 
Acts  2:  24 — 31.     The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
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necessarily  be  fulfilled  in  Christ  idn  Tilfo&ijvai^  nlviQbi&tivai., 
and  for  this  reason,  that  they  were  of  indisputable  certainty. 

ILLUSTRATION    14. 

The  moral  instructions  of  the  Old  Testament^  acknowledged  in 

the  JVew. 

The  phrase  o  vof.iog  nai  ol  ngoqjtjrat  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, in  Matth.  5:  17 — 19,  signifies,  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  Old  Testament;  just  as  in  some  other  passages,  (Luke  16: 
6.  Matth.  11  :  13),  it  designates  only  apart  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, namely,  its  prophetical  contents.  The  words  tug  av 
navTu  yiutjTut  until  all  be  fulfilled  (v.  18),  cannot  denote  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  its  prophetic 
parts  cannot  be  alluded  to,  is  evinced  by  the  connexion  of  the 
text  with  what  follows  it.  There  are  also  two  other  passages 
in  which  the  phrase  o  vonog  xai  ol  ngojpijTat  denotes  tlie  moral 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  Matth.  7:  12.  22:  40.^ 

ILLUSTRATION   15. 

The  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  acknowledged  in  the 

JVew. 
The   following  passages  contain  narratives  taken  from  the 
books  of  Samuel,   Kings,  Joshua,  and  Judges  :    Malth.  12  :  3, 
4,42.    Luke  4:  25— 27.    Rom.  11:2 — 4.    Acts  13:  20— 22. 
Heb.  11:  30—34. 

ILLUSTRATION  16. 

The  inspiration  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  in  general,  ac- 
knowledged in  the  JVew. 

In  John   10:34 — 36,  the   declaration  of  Jesus,   that  the 
Scriptures  must  not  be  invalidated,   refers  to  the   expression, 


1  See  Dissert.  1,   in  libror.  Nov.  Testament,  historicorum  aliquot  loco? 
p.  19,  W. 
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&601  eoT£  ye  are  Gods,  "  ye  admit  that  civil  officers  are  gods, 
(in  that  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  declare  it,)  and  be- 
cause the  Scriptures  say  so ;  ought  ye  not  therefore  to  believe 
(v.  37,  38),  that  (ia  the  sense  in  which  I  have  asserted  it  in  v. 
25,  29,  30)  I  am  the  Son  of  God,  or  one  who  stands  in  the 
most  intimate  union  with  him,  inasmuch  as  my  works  (v.  37 
S;c.)  prove  me  to  be  a  much  greater  prophet  than  the  author  of 
the  82d  Psalm,  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?"  The 
context  leads  to  a  comparison  between  the  authority  of  the  old- 
er prophets  (and  pai'ticularly  the  author  of  the  82d  Psalm), 
which  was  such  as  to  render  their  declarations  obligatory,  and 
the  authority  of  the  highest  Messenger  of  God  (v.  36).  See  the 
work  on  the  Object  of  John,  p.  468  Stc.  also  Roos'  Evidence 
that  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  inspired,  p.  74.  See  also 
Matth.  8:  17,  compared  with  §  8.  lUust.  4  of  this  work. 

The  following  texts  contain  examples  of  the  stress,  which  is 
laid  in  the  New  Testament,  on  particular  expressions  in  the 
Old  :  1  Cor.  15:  27.  Heb.  2:  7—9.  4:  4  (See  Storr's  Com- 
ment, in  loc.  Note  h),  and  v.  6  (Note  1),  v.  5,  6  (Note  1)  ch. 
7:17  (Note  y).  Heb.  8  :  13.  Matth.  1  :  22.  See  Lowth's 
Lectures  on  Isaiah,  published  by  Koppe,  Tom.  IL  p.  136 — 
138. 

ILLUSTRATION  17. 

The  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  acknowledged  as  indisputable, 
in  the  JYew. 

The  counterpart  or  opposite  of  truth,  is  that  which  can  be 
overturned  dvvuTui  kv&rjvat,  ( John  10  :  35).  This,  Jesus 
here  declares  to  be  impossible,  in  reference  to  the  whole  Old 
Testament ;  as  Peter  (1  ep.  1:  20)  declares  it,  relative  to  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies.  Kypke,  on  this  passage,  proves 
that  Iviiv  signifies  irritum  reddere,  by  an  induction  of  examples 
from  profane  writers;  and  adds,   "solvitur  verbum  Dei,  si  fal- 
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sum  reprehenditur,"  the  word  of  God  is  overturned,  if  it  is 
found  to  be  untrue. 

Luke  16:  29 — 31,  f/ovat  Mowoea  xai  rovg  n^oqiTjTag'  kkov- 
aarmaav  avrojv,  they  have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them 
hear  them.  Acts  24:  14.  2  Tim.  3:  14,  15. 

ILLUSTRATION   18. 

The  divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ground  of  its  claim 
to  absolute  and  universal  credence. 

2  Tim.  3:16,  naaa  ygacp?]  dionvivaTog^  xai  o(ft).tfiog  the 
whole  Scripture  is  inspired  of  God,  and  is  profitable  &ic.  Re- 
garding d^fonvfvozog  as  a  predicate,  we  may  render  the  pas- 
sage thus  :  "  the  whole  Scripture,  i.  e.  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  In  this  sense  yQoiq^v  is 
used  without  the  article,  in  2  Pet.  1:  20.  —  Or  we  may  render 
it :  "  all  the  Scriptures  (the  whole  collection  of  the  hgwv  ygafAfia- 
TOiv,  mentioned  in  v.  15),  i.  e.  all  the  several  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  For,  as  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.  are  denominated,  not  only  »J  yQuq.i]  the  Scrip- 
ture, but  sometimes  also  al  yQucfiut  the  Scriptures,  in  the  plural, 
(as  e.  g.  in  John  5:  39.  Matth.  21:  42.  26:  54.  Rom.  15:  4. 
1  Cor.  15:  3,  4)  ;  so  the  singular,  -n  yp«q&?;,  may  denote  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  Old  Testament,  just  as  in  John  19  :  27,  it 
denotes  a  particular  passage  of  the  Old  Testament.  Both 
these  modes  of  rendering,  give  this  as  the  sense  of  the  passage : 
that  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  inspired  of  God.  But  if,  in- 
stead of  regarding  ^eonvevatog  as  a  predicate,  we  view  it  as 
the  subject  and  translate  the  passage  thus  :  every  divinely  in- 
spired writing  is  profitable  for  instruction  &.c. ;  still  Paul,  in 
stating  this  general  principle,  could  have  had  no  other  object  in 
view,  than  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  the  lega  yga/nfiaxa  (the  sa- 
cred writings  mentioned  in  v.  15,  which  Timothy  bad  knovra 
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from  his  youth,^  i.  e.  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  which, 
as  Krebs  and  Lösner  have  proved  from  Josephus  and  Philo,^ 
were  known  by  the  appellation  hgu  yQa/ttf-iuTu),  were  profitable 
for  instruction  he. ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  v.  15,  that  they 
are  able  to  make  us  wise  {dvvcc^ifva  oocfiaat?)  in  regard  to  the 
salvation'*  which  is  attained  by  confidence  ^  in  Jesus.  Agreea- 
bly to  the  latter  translation  also,  Paul  presupposes  that  the  hga 
ygafA/^iara  are  '&iOTivivoia,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  are  able 
ooqiaui  fig  OMttjocctv.^  As  to  the  word  {^^eonvevarog,  we  may 
explain  it,  either  by  recurring  to  the  customary  phrase  nvsvfiu 
diov^  and  thus  make  ygaqjt]  ^fOTivfuaxog  to  signify  writings  which 
were  composed  by  die  Spirit  of  God,  6v  -npivf-ictTt,  d^iov?  So 
in  Philo,^  the  expression  ^ioy^griaTU  Xoyia,  signifies  loyia  n> 
XQy]Oi.m  '&iov  edita,  divine  oracular  declarations.  Or  we 
may  take  the  word  nvfvGiog,  in  the  expression  -OtOTivmoTog, 
actively,  according  to  the  analogy  of  anvevojog  (one  who  does 
not  breathe)  ;  and  then  ■itionvivaxog  must  be  translated,  "  spi- 
rans  Deitm  {plenus  Deo)"  and  will  denote  writings  which  are 
full  of  divinity,  from  which  the  deity  breathes  forth.      Kypke  ® 


1  Acts  16:  1.  comp.  2  Tim.  1:  5. 

2  In  their  "  Observations  from  Philo  and  Josephus,"  on  this  passage. 

^  See  Töllner  On  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  p.  2^20 
&c.  and  James  Capellus,  on  2  Tim.  3:  16. 

4  awTijgiav  die.  Titorewg^  for  acottigtciv  itjp  diu  niarfojg. 

5  Eig  acoTtjQlup — ng  in  reference  to,  quod  atlinet  ad  ;  tig  has  this  sig- 
nification in  Eph.  3:  16.  Col.  4:  II.  2  Pet.  1:  8.  See  Dissert,  de  sensu 
vocis  7rA>jpco,u«,  Note  28.  also  Vigerus,  de  Idiotismis  linguae  Graecae, 
edit.  Zeuae,  p.  575,  where  it  is  remarked  that  profane  authors  sometimes 
use  it  instead  of  KKTOf.  Comp.  Schleusner's  Lex.  in  voc.  ^t?  no.  !9. 

6  Comp.  Heiurich's  N.  Test.  Vol.  VII,  epp.  Pauli  ad  Tin..  Titum,  et 
Philem.  complectens  p.  173  &c. 

7  See  2  Pet.  1:  21.  Morus,  Epitom,  Theol.  Christ,  ed.  2.  p.  3|.  Hein- 
rich, 1.  c.  p.  171. 

8  De  legatione,  p.  1022,  ed.  Francf.  9  Kypke  in  Acta  Apost.  9:  1. 
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remarks,"  id  spirare  aliquis  dicitur,  quo  plenus  est  et  quasi  tur- 
get,  a  person  is  said  to  breathe  that,  of  which  he  is  full,  and  by 
which  he  is  as  it  were  swelled  up." 

Agreeably  to  both  the  foregoing  explanations,  Paul  attrib- 
utes to  God,  a  participation  in  the  production  of  tlie  Sacred 
Writings  of  the  Jews.  The  nature  of  this  participation  is  de- 
termined by  the  context.  Paul  had  just  been  warning  Timo- 
thy, that  even  if  others  did  deviate  from  the  truth,  {Tilavcovifg 
nai  nXavw^ieiioi  v.  13),  yet  he  ought  to  adhere  {(levitvy  to  that 
which  he  had  been  taught,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  he  had 
been  convinced,  efia&t]  xat  fntazM&t]^  v.  14.  In  v.  14,  15, 
Paul  adduces  two  reasons,  on  which  Timothy's  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  those  christian  doctrines  which  he  had  learned  of 
Paul,  was  grounded.  "  Adhere  strenuously  to  that  which  thou 
hast  learned,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  thou  hast  become  con- 
vinced, because  thou  knowest  from  whom  thou  hast  learned  it, 
fidcog  nuQu  rivog  (fiadeg  ;  and  because  from  thy  childhood  thou 
hast  been  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  (of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament), OTt  «710  ßQiq)Ovg  tuuqu  yQufifiuzu  oidug.^'^     The  ßrst 


1  fiiviiv  (f  2/  Ao/oj)  to  adhere  to,  to  observe  a  doctrine ;  comp. 
John  8:  31,  fAfvfiv  fv  Aoj/f<i,  with  v.  51,  rrjgfiv  rov  Xoyov.  See  al- 
so Kypke  on  John  8:  31,  and  the  passages  which  Krebs  and  Lös- 
ner  adduce  from  Josephus,  in  their  remarks  on  Gal.  3:  10,  where 
ififiivitv  has  this  signification.  Particularly,  the  following  passage 
from  Josephus  contr.  Apionem,  L.  I.  §  8,  belongs  here,  ''  naoo 
Gv^cfviov  iOTiv  (v&vg  fx  T?]g  TiQonj^g  yevfdiwg  Jovdaiotg,  to  vo- 
fiiCftv  avza  (t«  y(jaf4/iiaia  r/^wv)  &iOv  doyf-iaza^  nai  zovrolg  {f.i- 
fxfviiv^  the  Jews  all  have  an  innate  propensity,  immediately 
from  their  infancy,  to  regard  our  Scriptures  as  the  doctrines  of 
God,  and  to  adhere  to  them. 

2  7icazova&ai  to  acquire  a  firm  conviction  of  a  matter.  Sec 
Scultet's  and  Lösner's  Note  on  this  passage. 

^  The  first  reason  is  indicated  by  the  participle  iido)g  ;  the  se- 
cond is  expressed  by  6zi.  A  similar  transition  from  one  mode  of 
construction  to  another,   is  found  in  other  passages ;    e.  g.  John  2- 
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reason  of  Timothy's  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
taught  him  by  Paul,  is  therefore  founded  on  the  person  of  Paul, 
his  teacher  (2  Tim.  1:  13) ;  that  is,  in  the  divine  authority  of 
the  apostle  (§  10),  of  which  Timothy  had  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  be  convinced,  as  he,  having  been  the  confidant  of  this 
apostle  (2  Tim.  3:  10),  must  have  had  the  very  best  advan- 
tages for  knowing  perfectly  the  character  and  miracles  of  Paul ; 
and  he  must  have  been  fully  convinced,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  this  apostle,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could,  either  designedly  or  from  misapprehension, 
arrogate  to  himself  the  authority  of  a  divine  messenger,  when 
it  did  not  belong  to  him.  The  second  ground  of  Timothy's 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Paul's  doctrine,  (that  we  can  be  saved 
only  by  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Jesus,)  was  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Jews.  These 
Scriptures,  the  apostle  declares,  were  able  Goq:iGat,  to  afford 
to  Timothy,  (and  through  him  as  a  teacher,  to  others  also,)  a 
salutary  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  christian  doctrine.  But 
these  two  different  grounds  of  conviction,  (the  one  derived  from 
the  divine  authority  of  Paul,  and  the  other  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Old  Testament,)  by  which  Timothy  was  urged 
to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  could  not  have  been 
thus  combined  together  by  Paul,  if  he  had  not  believed  the  Old 
Test,  to  possess  a  divine  authority,  as  well  as  himself.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  Paul  had  advanced,  if  not  publicly,  yet  among  his  confi- 
dential friends,  the  opinion  that  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews 
were  by  no  means  possessed  of  divine  authority  ;  or  if  we  sup- 
pose that  he  had  declared,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Jews, 
that  a  part  only  of  these  writings  were  of  divine  authority  ;  how 


24,  25,  dia  to — xai  ort.  Acts  14:  22,  nagaxaXovvrtg  {/uf.ievitv  Ttj 
ntatei^  xat  on.  Heb,  2:17,  ha — yivrjTcni — ng  xo  Uaaxea&cii'. 
Compare  aso  Luke  3:  21.  1  Cor.  7:  26. 

32 
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could  he,  when  exhorting  Timothy  to  adhere  to  his  doctrines, 
urge  the  accordance  of  the  Old  Testament  with  them,  as  a  pri- 
or [ano  ßQfqovg.)  argument  in  favour  of  their  truth,  or  as  af- 
fording evidence  distinct  from  his  own  divine  authority  and  in- 
dependent of  it  ?  Timothy  was  the  very  individual  whose  inti- 
macy with  Paul,  rendered  him  best  acquainted  with  the  pri- 
vate sentiments  of  that  apostle  ;  he  must  therefore  have  cer- 
tainly known  ther  fact,  if  Paul  did  not  approve  of  that  high 
veneration  for  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  which  h<;  had  im- 
bibed in  his  youth  ;  he  must  have  known,  that  Paul  regarded 
as  authoritative,  only  those  particular  parts  of  these  writings 
which  he  designated  by  virtue  of  his  apostolical  authority  ;  and 
that  to  these  parts  such  authority  belonged,  not  because  they 
were  contained  in  the  reputed  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  but 
because  an  apostle  had  given  to  them  his  sanction.  Timothy 
must  have  known,  that  Paul  himself  did  not  regard  his  second 
argument  for  adherence  to  his  doctrines,  as  satisfactory,  and  as 
distinct  from  his  own  apostolical  authority. 

Now,  whether  God  revealed  unknown  truths  to  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  whether  he  superintended  and  guided 
them  while  writing  (§  11),  or  whether  he  sanctioned  their  wri- 
tings by  a  subsequent  divine  messenger  ("^  12)  ;  it  is  certain 
from  the  declarations  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  those  books  are 
in  such  a  sense  inspired  and  given  by  God,  that  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  of  divine  authority  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  en- 
titled to  credence.  And  this  is  the  precise  idea  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, which,  in  the  days  of  Timothy,  was  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  all  the  Jews  from  their  earliest  infanc}'.  For,  agreeably  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  above  referred  to,^  the  Jews  were 
taught  from  their  childhood,  to  regard  their  (twenty  two)  sa- 

1  Contra  Apiotiem,  Lib.  I.  i  8. 
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cred  books  as  containing  divine  instructions.  According  to  this 
same  historian,  they  regarded  no  other  books  as  worthy  of  equal 
respect.  The  reason  which  Josephus  himself  assigns,  is,  that 
the  other  books  (the  apocryphal),  which  were  not  found  in  the 
Jewish  canon,  have  not  the  support  of  a  certain  and  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  prophets ;  or,  that  it  cannot  be  proved,  that 
there  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prophets  down  to  the 
times  in  which  the  apocryphal  books  were  written.  Because  a 
book  which  lays  claim  to  so  high  a  degree  of  credibility,  ought 
necessarily,  to  be  written  by  a  prophet,^  that  is,  to  be  written 
under  a  divine  influence,  and  thus  become  possessed  of  divine 
authority,  or  contain  the  doytiaxu  deov. 

In  reference  to  the  various  uses  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  Paul  mentions  (2  Tim.  3  :  16,  17),  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  Paul  does  not  here  require  of  every  private  Chris- 
tian, but  only  of  every  teacher  who  wishes  faithfully  to  dicharge 
the  duties  of  his  profession  (rw  rov  ■&iov  av&gMno)),  that  he  be 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
be  qualified  to  apply  them  to  the  confirmation  of  the  apostles' 
doctrine,  that  dependance  on  the  merits  of  Jesus  is  the  condi- 
tion of  our  salvation.  And  certainly,  the  more  intimately  a 
christian  teacher  was  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament,  the 
better  was  he  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  convince  the  more  en- 


1  Agreeably  to  Morus,  the  idea  of  a  prophet  includes  :  teaching  by  di- 
vine command,  that  which  was  revealed  to  him  by  God,  The  words  of 
this  excellent  writer  are,  "Prophetae,  quales  Judaica  natio  habuit,  et  nos 
Mar  £^0)[t]v  prophetas  aut  legatos  Dei  ad  illam  gentem  dicimus,  prae  se 
ferunt,  et  quae  agunt  docentque,  ideo  se  agere  et  docere,  quia  jussi  sint 
a  Deo  haec  agere  et  docere,  et  id  quod  egerunt  docueruntque  ab  eodem 
ipso  acceperint.  Ad  haec  duo,  jussi  sunt,  et  rem  (doctrinam  nominatim 
et  vaticinia)  a  Deo  acceperunt,  redeunt  omnes  loci,  ubi  prophetae  de  mis- 
su  divino  loquuntur,  suam  legationem  divinam  describunt."  Exod.  4:  12, 
15,  16.  Deut.  lij :  18.  Jer.  1  :  6  sqq.  Amos  3:7.  Is.  61  :  1.  Epitome 
Theol.  Christianae,  p,  20  et  seq.      .S. 
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lightened  Jews  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,^  and  on  the  other,  to 
defend   the    christian    doctrines    against   contumacious   Jews.^ 
Both  SiduaxaUa  and  iXfy^og  {instruction  and  refutation  of  op- 
ponents) were,   in  the  lime  of  Timothy,  principal   duties  of  a 
christian  teacher.      But  in   general,  familiarity  with  the   Old 
Testament  tends  to  produce  a  thorough  comprehension  and  firm 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 
And  even  at  the  present  day,  our   faith  in  Jesus,   and  our  con- 
viction of  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles,   may  be  confirmed 
and  established  by  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;    and 
this,  notwithstanding  our  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  grounded  principally  on  our  conviction  of  the 
divine  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.    For  it  must  ever  ap- 
pear to  the  christian  very  remarkable,   that  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Covenant,   which  were   composed  long  prior  to  the  age  of 
Christ  and  his   apostles,  and  which   were  received   as   divine 
books  by  the  Jews,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  enemies  of 
Christianity  ;    should  contain  histories,  instructions,  and  statutes 
which  have  a  manifest  and  remarkably  striking  connexion  with 
the  more  recent  history  and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  and  had  a  spe- 
cific reference  to  them  long  before  they  were  in  existence.    The 
doctrine  of  the  person  and  destination  of  Christ,  is  not  the  only 
one  which  admits  of  striking  illustration   from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;    on  many  other  doctrines  of  Christianity  much  light  is 
thrown.    Nay,  the  New  Testament  presupposes  some  doctrines 
to  have  been  learned  from  the  Old  Testament,  and   therefore 
rather  alludes  to  them  than  explains  them.^      Especially  does 
the  Old  Testament  present  to  us,   a  grand  drama  of  divine 
pro\adence,  in  the  history  of  the  Jetvish  nation,  which  is  related 


1  Acts  17:  11.  '-^  Acts  28:  28.  Tit.  1:  10  &c. 

3  Comp.   Schott,  Epitome  Tlieolog^iae  Christianae  Dogmaticae,  Leips. 
181!.    I'raef.  XIV.    Comp.  «  36— 73. 
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from  its  commencement,  and  continued  through  a  long  series  of 
years.  Here,  by  express  declarations  of  the  prophets  concern- 
ing the  designs  of  God  in  particular  events,  and  by  the  striking 
examples  of  a  divine  superintendence  and  government,  the  par- 
ticipation of  God  in  the  welfare  and  transactions  of  man,  is  dis- 
played.^ In  this  manner  the  Old  Testament,  by  various  in- 
structions, {didaoKcchMv  v.  16,)  strengthens  faith  in  Jesus  and 
his  doctrines.  So  also  it  tends  to  {fnui^oQ&coaiv  v.  16)  induce 
us  to  lay  aside  those  sins  which  are  inconsistent  with  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  {naiditav  rrjv  iv  di-A,aioavvri)  produce  a 
practical  reformation  accordant  with  this  faith.  This  it  does, 
partly  by  its  precepts  and  exhortations  of  various  kinds,  and 
partly  by  proposing  examples  and  holding  forth  the  divine  ap- 
probation or  displeasure.^ 

Some  select  observations  on  the  practical  value  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  contained  in  Reinhard's  work.  De  vi,  qua  par- 
vae  res  afficiunt  animum,  in  doctrina  de  moribus  diligentius  ex- 
plicanda,  Viteberg,  1789.^  Of  the  importance  of  the  Old  Test, 
in  other  respects,  many  excellent  views  are  found  in  Winzen- 
mann's  History  of  Jesus  as  recorded  by  Matthew,  No.  1.  p.  3 
8ic.  On  the  general  contents  and  value  of  the  Old  Testament, 
See  Hess,  On  the  kingdom  of  God  —  History  of  the  Israelites 
before  the  time  of  Jesus  —  On  the  importance  and  expediency 


1  Vide  Hess'  Bibliothek  der  Heiligen  Geschichte,  Th.  II.  S.  17  ff. 

a  1  Cor.  10:  5—11.  Heb.  3:  15—4:  11. 

3  Republished,  with  the  author's  additions  and  notes,  by  Eck,  Berlin, 
1793.  On  the  Practical  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  following  works 
may  likewise  be  compared  :  Beyer's  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testainent,  Pt.  I.  1799.  Pt.  II.  1800.  Pt.  III.  1806  (by  Augusti).  The 
practical  examples  of  the  Old  Testament,  discussed  exegetically,  philo- 
sophically, and  practically,  by  C.  R.  Pt.  I.  1799.  Pt.  II.  1800.  Stäud- 
lin's  history  of  the  Practical  divinity  of  Jesus,  Pt.  I.  Göttingen,  1799,  p.  72 
— 356.  His  History  of  philosophical,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Ethics, 
Hanover,  1805  ;  and  Bauer's  Biblical  Ethics  of  the  Old  TestameAt^  in 
2  parts,  Leipsic,  1803. 
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of  the  study  of  biblical  history  (in  the  Bibliotheca  of  sacred  his- 
tory, pt.  I.  p.  78  &ic.),  Koppen,  The  Bible  a  work  of  divine 
wisdom  (Pt.  I.  Sect.  2.  chap.  2,  3.  p.  133  &;c.),  Jacobi's  Dis- 
sertations on  important  points  in  religion  (No.  XVI.  Pt.  III.  p. 
109  &ic.),  Jahn's  Introduction  to  the  divine  books  of  the  Old 
Covenant  (Pt.  I.  2d  ed.  Vienna,  1802.  p.  6—20),  and  E- 
wald,  The  religious  doctrines  of  the  Bible  (Book  1.  Sects.  1 — 
4.  p.  392  &£c.). 

Kant  objects  to  the  Mosaic  religion,  by  maintaining  that  it  is 
defective  in  the  essential  properties  of  a  religion;  1.  because 
all  its  precepts  refer  to  external  conduct,  and  have  no  reference 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  heart ;  2.  because  it  proposes  only 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  and  does  not  point  its  sub- 
ject to  a  future  state  ;  and  3.  because  it  excluded  all  other 
persons  from  the  communion  of  the  Jewish  church.  But  his  ob- 
jections are  answered  in  Eckermann's  Beiträgen  (B.  4.  St.  2.  S. 
88 — 119), —  in  Staudlin's  History  of  the  Ethical  system  of  Je- 
sus (Pt.  I.  p.  128 — 189),  and  in  Flatt's  Dissertation  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  Mosaic  religion,  against  the  objections  of  Kant, 
(his  Magazine,  Vol.  III.  p.  76 — 132).  In  this  dissertation,  no- 
tice is  taken  of  many  things  advanced  by  earlier  as  well  as 
more  recent  authors,  both  such  as  were  favourable  and  such  as 
were  opposed  to  the  religion  of  Moses.  The  reader  may  also 
compare  Tobler's  Theologische  Aufsatze  und  Andachts  Blätter 
(Zurich,  1796.  Num.  I),  and  Berger's  Practical  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament  (Pt.  1),  and  Ewald  sup.  cit.  p.  201 — 
212  he. 


§14. 

Proof  that  the  Jewish  canon,  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  contained  the 
same  books  which  now  constitute  our  Old  Testament. 

The  inquiry,  what  were  the  particular  books^ 
known  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and 
denominated  le^a  ypa/ufiara  (l)^  or  6  vo/uog  xat  ot 
ji^ocptfTai,  or  simply  6  vofxoQ  (2),  or  i]  7^u<pi]  (3), 
and  which  were  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  as  writings  of  divine  authority ;  must  be 
determined  principally  (4)  from  the  testimony  of 
the  New  Testament.  For,  in  addition  to  the  books 
of  Moses  (5),  which  the  New  Testament  express- 
ly mentions  and  declares  to  be  of  divine  authority 
(§  13),  as  appears  from  the  expression  6  vofiog  xai 
ot  JiQocprjxai'  the  New  Testament  also  specifies  the 
following  books,  as  belonging  to  the  sacred  canon 
of  the  Jews. 

The  book  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Judges,  Heb. 
11:  30—34  (compared  with  Josh.  6  :  2.  Judg.  6:  4, 
11,  14,  Ifi).  Acts  13:  20,  ^era  ^avia  —  edaite  xpi- 
jag  (6). 

The  books  of  Samuel,  Matth.  12:3  &c.  comp. 
1  Sam.ch.  21.  Heb.  1;  5.  comp.  2  Sam.  7:  14(7). 

The  books  of  Kings,  Rom.  11:2.  comp.  1  K. 
ch.  19  (8). 

Daniel,  Matth.  24:  15.  comp.  Dan.  9:  27.  Heb. 
11:  33,  34.  comp.  Dan.  6:  3. 

Job,    1  Cor.  3:  19.  comp.  Job  5:  13  (9.) 

Isaiah,  Luke  4:  16  &c.  comp.  Is.  61:  1.  58:  6. 
Acts  8:  30 — 35.  comp.  Is.  ch.  53.  John  6:  45.  com- 
pare Is.  54:  13.  John  12  :  41.  comp.  Is.  6:  10.  1 
Cor.  14:  21.    comp.  Is.  28:  11.     Rom.  3:  15—19. 
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comp.  Is.  59:  7,  8.  Rom.  10:  11—21.  comp.  Is.  28: 
16.  52:  7.  53:  1.  65  :  1,  2.  1  Pet.  2  :  6.  comp.  Is. 
28:  16. 

Jeremiah^     Heb.  10  :  15.    compare  Jer.   31  :  33 
&c. 

Hosea,    Rom.  9:  25.  comp.  Hos.  2:  25. 

Joe/,    Acts  2:  16.  comp.  Joel  3:  1  &c. 

Amos^    Acts  7:  42.  comp.  Amos  5:  25.    Acts  15: 
15.  comp.  x\mos  9:  11. 

Jonah,    Matth.  12:  39 — 41.  comp.  Jonah  2:  1. 

Micdh.,  John  7:  42.  and  Matth.  2  :  5.  comp.  Mi- 
cah  5:  1. 

Habakkuk,    Acts  13:  40.  comp.  Hab.  1:  5. 

Zechariah,  Matth.  21:4.  compare  Zech.  9  :  9. 
John  19:  37.  comp.  Zech.  12:  10. 

Malachi,    Mark  1:  2.  comp.  Mal.  3:  1. 

7'he  book  of  Psalms,,  Luke  20  :  42,  Jaßid  Aeyei 
ev  ßiß^o)  TpaÄfJLcov.  Acts  1  :  20,  yeyganxai  ev  ßißXc^ 
rpaXfxmv.  Matth.  21:  42.  (comp.  Ps.  118:  22)^  £v  latg 
ypacpaiQ.  In  Luke  24  :  44,  they  are  called  ipaXfjioi, 
and  in  v.  45,  are  included  among  the  ygacpag.  John 
13  :  18.  (comp.  Ps.  41  :  10),  ivcc  nArfpo^&tf  if  ypf^f^- 
Rom.  3:  10—14.  comp.  Ps.  14:  1.  5:  10.  140:  4.  10: 
7.    Rom.  3:  18,  19.  comp.  Ps.  36:  2.   107:  42. 

Proverbs  of  Solomo?i,  James  4  :  6.  comp.  Pro  v. 
.3:  34(10). 

To  these  books,  which  are  expressly  named  in 
the  New  Testament,  may  be  added  Ezekiel,  and 
the  four  minor  prophets,  which  are  not  above  men- 
tioned ;  because  it  was  customary,  before  the  time 
of  Jesus,  to  class  (11)  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  Jere- 
miah, together,  under  the  appellation  of  The  book 
of  the  Prophets  (ßißAog  rcov  n^ocprficov)  ;  as  well  as 
to  count  twelve  minor  prophets  (12). 

And  that  the  other  books,  which  are  not  named 
above,  but  which  are,  by  Jews  and  Christians,  re- 
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ceived  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
also  admitted  into  the  collection  of  Jewish  sacred 
writings,  at  the  time  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  ;  is 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Josephus^  their  cotem- 
porary.  For,  in  his  first  book  against  Appion,  (§ 
8)  (13),  he  states,  that  all  the  Jews  (14)  receiv- 
ed twenty  two  books  as  sacred  and  of  divine  ori- 
gin ;  and  he  also  divides  them,  as  Luke  does  (24: 
44),  into  three  principal  classes.  Now,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  make  up  the  number  of  booßs  given  us 
by  Joseph  us,  we  shall  find  that,  according  to  the 
old  Jewish  method  of  calculating  (  15),  besides 
those  above  mentioned,  there  are  required  exactly 
as  many  more  as  are  now  received  by  the  Jews  in- 
to their  canon.  And  Josephus  himself,  in  other 
passages,  specifies  the  greater  part  of  these  addi- 
tional books  (16)  as  being  such  as  were  at  that 
time  received  among  the  Sacred  Writings  {17). 

Finally,  it  is  evident  from  the  substantial  accord- 
ance of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament  or  in  Josephus  or  Philo, 
with  our  present  text,  that  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were 
acquainted,  and  which  they  confirmed  as  divine, 
were  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  now  are,  and 
that  they  have  not  suffered  any  material  alteration 
since  that  time.  Moreover,  the  very  same  argu- 
ments, by  which  the  integrity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  established  (§  4),  are  also  applicable  to 
the  Old  Testament,  and  satisfactoril}'^  establish  its 
integrity  (18). 
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ILLUSTRATION  1. 

The  signification  of  uQa  yQufifiura. — o  vo^iog  xat  ol  Tipoqprjrat. 

The  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  termed  hga  ygafi- 
(Aura  sacred  writings,  in  2  Tim.  3:15;  and  o  vofiog  nui  oi 
ngoqriTac  the  law  and  the  prophets,  in  Acts  24:  14.  Luke  16: 
29,  31.  Matth.  5:  17.  comp,  also  Acts  28:  23.  13:  15.  Rom. 
3:  21.  Matth.  7:  12.  22:  40.  In  a  Dissertation  on  the  most 
ancient  division  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Covenant,^  the  au- 
thor of  this  work  has  made  the  following  remarks  :  "  Josephus  ^ 
uses  the  expression  o  i>ofiog  nut  ol  ngoif^jtai,  and  immediately 
after,  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Psalms  (34  :  20),  and  another 
from  the  book  of  Proverbs  (3:  18),  both  of  which  belong  to  the 
third  class,  the  Hagiographa.  This  mode  of  expression  may 
have  been  an  elHpsis,  for  o  vo/nog  aat  ol  uQoqjrirai^  v.o.v  ra  l.onio. 
roiv  ßißXwv  ;  for  the  latter  expression  (r«  komu  &,c.)  was  com- 
monly used  to  designate  the  third  class  of  books  or  the  Hagio- 
grapha. This  form  of  expression,  however,  may  have  origi- 
nated from  the  fact,  that  the  writers  of  all  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  except  those  of  Moses,  were  termed 
ngocft]Tat,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Peter  used  the  word  ngoqijrat  prophets,  in  this  sense, 
in  Acts  3  :  24,  where  he  certainly  did  not  exclude  from  among 
the  nQoqt]Tatg^  ol  skuhjaccv  xat  itaTtjyyeiXav  rug  i]fi.fgag  ravrug 
(who  foretold  the  time  of  Christ),  the  author  of  the  Psalms, 
from  whom  he  himself  quotes  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
Acts  2:  30. 

Taken  in  a  still  greater  latitude,  the  expression  ol  ngoqtjTut, 
includes  also  Moses  himself  and  the  Mosaic  writings  ;    it  em- 

1  See  Paulus'  Neuem  Repertorium  für  biblische  und  morgenländische 
Literatur,  Th.  II.  Num.  6.  S.  239  &c. 

2  De  Maccabaeis,  c.  18. 
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braces  the  whole  Old  Testament.  Thus  it  is  used  in  Acts  3: 
18,  21,  immediately  after  which,  Moses  is  mentioned  (v.  22), 
and  in  v.  24,  ol  ngoq)t]Tat  ano  ^afiovrjk  ttai  zorv  nu&fitjg  the  pro- 
phets from  Samuel  and  afterwards.  Thus  too,  in  Matth.  26: 56. 
Luke  18:  31.  24  :  25,  by  ngoqjtjruig  we  must  understand  the 
whole  collection  of  sacred  writings  so  far  as  they  contained  pro- 
phecies. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  word  vo  fiog  or  law. 

This  word  is  used,  by  synecdoche,  for  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  Matth.  5:  18.  Luke  16:  17.  John  10  :  34  (where  the 
6th  verse  of  the  82d  Psalm  is  quoted  as  a  passage  from  the 
vofiog).  Rom.  3:  19,  where  the  phrase  oaa  6  vofioe  kfyfi  as  the 
law  saith,  refers  to  several  passages  quoted  from  the  Psalms  (v, 
U— 18). 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

FQacpri  or  scripture. 

In  John  10  :  35,  yQcc(fri  denotes  the  collection  of  books 
which  is  termed  vofiog^  in  the  34th  verse. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  determined  principally  by  the 
JVew  Testament. 

All  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  of  any 
considerable  use  in  the  proof  of  the  christian  doctrines,  and  ma- 
ny others  also,  are  specifically  named  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  classed  among  the  holy  Scriptures.  Moreover,  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  question,  what  books  were  contained  in  the 
Jewish  canon,  the  testimony  of  the  antilegomena  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  as  satisfactory  evidence  as  that  of  the  homologou- 
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mena,  even  to  those  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  former.  For,  let  the  authors  have  been  who  they  may, 
they  must  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  or  immediately 
after  ;  and  consequently  were  as  well  qualified  to  bear  testimo- 
ny relative  to  the  particular  books,  which  were  then  received 
into  the  Jewish  canon,  as  the  authors  of  the  homologoumena,  or 
Philo,  or  Josephus. 

ILLUSTRATION    5. 

The  books  of  Moses,  of  which  Josephus  ^  also  mentions 
five,  are  all  of  them  quoted  in  the  New  Testament. 

Genesis,  or  the  first  book  of  Moses,  is  quoted,  Rom.  4  :  3, 
17  &;c.  see  Gen.  15:6,  5,  and  17:5.  Gal.  3  :  8.  see  Gen. 
12:  3.    Gal.  4:  21  &;c.  see  Gen.  21:  2,  9.  comp,  with  16:  15. 

Exodus,  or  the  second  —  Ex.  3:  6  is  quoted  in  Älark  12: 
26.    and  Ex.  33:  19.    9:  16,  in  Rom.  9:  15,  17. 

Leviticus,  or  the  third  —  Lev.  12  :  8  is  quoted  in  Luke  2: 
24.    and  Lev.  18:  5,  in  Rom.  10:  5. 

JVumbers,  or  the  fourth  — Num.  21:  8,  9  is  quoted  in  John 
3:  14.  and  Num.  25  :  1,  9.  21:  4  he.  14  :  2,  36,  in  1  Cor. 
10:  8—11. 

Deuteronomy,  or  the  fifth  book  of  Moses  —  Deut.  24  :  1  is 
quoted  in  Matth.  19:  7.  and  Deut.  25  :  5,  in  Mattli.  22  :  24. 
and  Deut.  18  :  5,  in  Acts  3:  22.  and  Deut.  32  :  21,  in  Rom. 
10:  19. 

Eichhorn,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,^  re- 
marks, that  Philo  quotes  all  the  five  books,  and  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect.^ 


1  Contra  Apionem,  Lib.  I.  }  8.  2  Pait  I.  p.  89.  2d  ed. 

3  On  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  on  the  various  conjectures  and 
objections  which  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  time  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  composition,  tlie  reader  may  consult  Eichhornes  Introd.  to  the 
O.  T.  Ft.  II.  i  405—415.    Jahn's  Introd.  to  O.  T.  Pt.  II.  Sect.  I,  Vienna, 
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ILLUSTRATION  6. 

Joshua  and  Judges. 

In  the  first  passage  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  to  which  this 
Illustration  refers,  some  narratives  are  adduced  from  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges,  in  connexion  with  other  narratives 
from  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  only  after  the  second  clause  of 
the  35th  verse,  that  examples  are  adduced,  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  canonical  books.^  The  reader  may  compare  with 
this  text,  ch.  46  :  1 — 15  of  the  book  of  Sirach  or  Ecclesias- 
ticus.  Josephus  expressly  classes  the  book  of  Joshua  among 
the  sacred  writings  f  and  he  makes  much  use  of  the  book  of 
Judges,  in  the  5th  book  of  his  Jewish  Antiquities.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

The  hooks  of  Samuel. 

In  Matth.  12:  3,  4,  the  passage  quoted  from  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  is  placed  in  connexion  with  another,  quoted  (v.  5)  from 
Num.  28:  9,  10.  In  Heb.  1:  5,  a  passage  from  Psalm  2:  7,. is 
placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  one  from  2  Sam.  7  :  14. 
The  book  of  Sirach  (46:  16 — 47)  contains  narratives  from  both 
the  books  of  Samuel.  Philo  quotes  the  first  book  of  Samuel 
by  its  customary  name  among  the  Greek  Jews,  viz.  first  book  of 


1803.  p.  15—95.  also  Griesinger  on  the  Pentatench,  Stuttgard,  1806, 
p.  31—43.  Tubing,  gel.  Anzeig,  for  1806,  No.  85,  p.  675  —  688.  Critique 
on  Vater's  hypothesis  relative  to  the  Pentateuch,  proposed  in  his  Com- 
mentary. The  same  work  for  1808.  No.  38.  p.  304,  306  &c.  De  Wette's 
Critical  Essay  on  the  credibility  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  in  reference  to 
the  Mosaic  history  and  legislation.  Weber's  History  of  the  art  of  writing, 
Göttingen,  1807,  No.  1,  II.  On  the  literature  of  this  investigation,  see  Au- 
gusti's  Sketch  of  a  historico-critical  Introd.  to  the  Old  Testament,  Jena, 
1806.  p.  128  &c. 

1  Storr,  on  Heb.  11:  35,  note  k.  2  Antiq.  Lib.  V.  ch.  1.  J  17. 

•1  See  Eichhorn's  Introd.  Ft.  1.  p.  115  &c. 
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kings,  and  uses  the  phrase  cog  6  Isgog  koyog  qtjot  -^  and  Jose- 
phus  frequently  quotes  both  the  books  of  Samuel,  in  his  Jewish 
Antiquities,  books  V — VII. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

The  books  of  Kings. 

The  second  book  of  Kings  is  quoted,  in  connexion  with  the 
first  (which  Paul  in  the  passage  cited  reckons  among  the  yga- 
q)V),  in  Luke  4:  25 — 27;  the  second  book  (5:  14)  is  quoted  in 
the  27th  verse ;  and  the  first  (ch.  17:  1,  9.  18:  44),  in  verses 
25  and  26.  Josephus^  designates  the  books  of  the  kings  and 
the  book  of  Genesis,  by  the  name  of  ttgot  ßißXot  sacred  books. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

The  books  of  Job  and  Daniel. 

The  books  of  Psalms  and  Job  are,  in  1  Cor.  3:  19,  20,  quot- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  and  placed  in  connexion  with  each  oth- 
er. In  Matth.  ch.  24,  reference  is  had  to  the  second  or  pro- 
phetic part  of  Daniel ;  and  the  first  or  historical  part  is  quoted 
in  Heb.  11:  34,  where  Paul  draws  all  his  examples  from  books 
which  belonged  to  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Jews  :  the  words 
fq)Qa^uv  GT0(4,UTtt  KioVTOiv^  eaßeaccv  dvvafjiiv  nvQog  they  stopped 
the  mouths  of  lions,  and  quenched  the  flames  of  fire,  allude  to 
Dan.  6:  22.  3:  15  &;c.  :  afterward,  in  the  beginning  of  the  35th 
verse,  the  words  ilußov — ccvtmv  contain  an  incident  quoted  from 
2  Kings  (4:  21),  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jo- 
sephus  also  found  both  the  historical  and  the  prophetic  parts  of 
Daniel  in  his  copy  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  among 
which  he  expressly  classed  the  book  of  Daniel.^     In  ch.  10.  § 

1  De  Temulentia,  opp.  T.  I.  p.  379,  ed,  Mangey. 

9  Autiq.  Lib.  IX.  cap.  2.  i  2.  3  Ant.  Jud.  Lib.  X.  cap.  10,  11'. 
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4,  he  says  expressly,  to  ßcßXiov  Aavirjlov,  evgrjoti  :tat  tovto  ev 
TOig  Ifgoig  ygafAfAuaiv  the  book  of  Daniel  he  will  also  find 
among  the  sacred  writings.  And  it  was  the  historical  part  of 
Daniel  which  led  the  ancient  Jews  to  class  the  book  with  the 
historical  or  first  part  of  {t(ov  -ngo^-nrorv)  the  prophetic  writings. 
In  his  dissertation  On  the  most  ancient  division  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  author  of  this  work  has  remarked : 
"  We  frequently  find  the  book  of  Daniel  classed  with  the  wri- 
tings of  the  prophets,  strictly  so  called  -^  but  in  the  most  aiKjent 
times,  the  character  of  a  book  was  determined  by  its  first 
chapters,  and  accordingly  this  was  placed  in  the  second  class  or 
the  prophets.  This  explains  the  reason  which  induced  Sirach 
(48  :  22 — 49,  10)  to  omit  Daniel  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
prophets."^ 

ILLUSTRATION   10. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon, 

Josephus,  citing  passages  from  the  sacred  writings  (fjc  tov 
vofiov  Kuc  TMv  ngoq:>7]T(av),  quotes  among  others,  a  passage  from 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (ch.  3:  18).^ 

ILLUSTRATION    11. 

O I  TIq  0  g)fiT  a  I — the  Prophets. 
In  his  dissertation,  already  cited,  On  the  most  ancient  divis- 


1  See  Jahn's  Introduction,  Pt.  II.  Sect.  I.  p.  631. 

2  See  also  Stäudlin's  New  Contributions  for  the  Elucidation  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Bible,  No.  Ill,  IV.  In  reference  to  Illustrations  5 — 9,  the 
reader  may  consult  Cammt^rer's  Theological  and  critical  Essays,  No.  1.  i 
5 — 12,  where  the  passages  cited  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  and 
thost-  in  Josephus  and  Philo,  are  adduced,  and  accompanied  with  remarks. 
Knapp,  in  bis  Greek  Test  and  Schott,  in  his  Latin  version,  also  give  us 
all  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old. 

3  In  his  book  concerning  the  Maccabees,  ch.  18.  See  also  Illust.  1. 
and  the  New  Repertory,  p.  239.  Note  28. 
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ion  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Covenant,^  the  author  of  this  work 
remarks :  "  To  the  second  class  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  are  termed  oi  uqoc^tjtui,  in  the  more 
strict  sense  of  the  term  (Illiist.  1),  belonged  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  togedier  with  the  book  of  Joshua, 
were  immediately  attached  to  the  Pentateuch ;  and  also  the 
strictly  prophetic  books,  ol  iiQO(frjTttb  the  prophets,  in  the  most 
limited  sense.  The  latter  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Acts  13: 
40,  TO  ei^rjfievop  ev  roig  npoiftjtaig  that  which  was  declared  by 
the  prophets,  and  in  Acts  7  :  42,  ßißlog  twv  ngocprirmv  book 
of  the  prophets  ;  compare  also  John  6  :  45.  And  this  collec- 
tion of  strictly  prophetic  books,  again,  was  subdivided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  embracing  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  (which 
are  enumerated  in  the  book  of  Sirach,  ch.  48:  22.  49  :  6,  8,) 
and  the  other  including  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  ol  dcod'ixa 
nQoqjtiTui,.'''' 

ILLUSTRATION   12. 

The  Twelve  Prophets. 

The  appellation  oi  dmdena  ngoipTjTat  the  twelve  prophets, 
was  used  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  by  Sirach, 
ch.  49:  10,  and  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  by  Josephus,  Antiq. 
Lib.  X.  cap.  2.  <§,  2,  and  afterwards,  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ea- 
cles.  IV.  26. 

ILLUSTRATION   13. 

Division  of  the  sacred  books  into  three  classes. 

The  entire  passage  of  Josephus,  is  as  follows  :^  |t<»?w  tov  v- 
noygaifiiv  ciVTf^ovaiou  nuaiv  ovzog,  fXTjte  rivog  ev  roig  ygaqjofxs- 
votg  fvovorig  diuqwviag'  aXXn  (.tovcov  tmv  ngoqijTOuv  xa  ftfv  acvo}- 
rccTM  itat  naXacoTuta.     xara  ti]v  fntni/oitjv  zrjv  ano  tov  S^fov 

1  Sup.  cit.  p.  232.  2  Contra  Apionem,  Lib.  I.  f  7,  8. 
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fitt&ovTMv^  ra  d{  v,u-&'  iuviovg^  ntg  fyfvfxo  occg.o}g  ovyygacpov 
rail',  01»  (AVQiadeg  ßißXcoDv  iiai  tiuq  i^f40)p,  uavf^qwvMv  xui  (au^o- 
fievtav'  ovo  de  fiova  ngog  roig  tmoat  ßtßXtu^  tov  navrog  ifovxa 
If^QOvov  xriv  diuygt((fi>]p^  tu  dmuicog  TifntaTivf.iivu  {d^eia  ed.  Hav- 
ercamp.).  Ken  tovxaiv  nivxe  (Uff  foxo  xa  Moiveewg^  a  xovg  (r« 
vofiovg  ed.  Oberthür)  yfvofifvovg  TUQif^it,^  xc(t  xriv  un  av&QM- 
■noyoviag  nuQudooiv^  f^^XQ*-  ^*?^  uvxov  xektvxrjg — ano  de  xr]g  JHoj- 
ijaeiog  rihevxtjg  f*exgt  xt]g  Agru^eQ^ov  xov  fxexu  Aeg'irjv  Uegacov 
ßaaikecag  aQXV'»-)  o«  fiexa  3IiuiJar]v  ngoqtjxai  xcc  xax'  ccvxovg  nga^- 
■devxa  avveygaquv  ev  xQiat  «at  dexa  ßißhoig.  AI  de  komat 
Ttaaageg  vfxvovg  eig  tov  ■&eov^  xai  toig  av&goinotg  vno'&tjKug 
TOV  ßiov  neQiexovGtv :  "  Inasmuch  as  not  every  one  who  pleas- 
ed, was  permitted  to  write,  and  as  our  writings  contain  no  con- 
tradictions ;  the  prophets  having  been  taught  by  divine  inspira- 
tion the  earliest  and  most  ancient  events,  and  having  recorded 
with  fidelity  the  history  of  their  own  times  ;  therefore  our  books 
are  neither  numerous  nor  contradictory.  The  number  of  our 
books  is  only  twenty  two,  containing  a  universal  history,  and 
these,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  claim  our  belief.  To  these 
twenty  two  books,  belong  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which  de- 
scribe the  origin  of  the  human  family,  and  their  whole  history 
until  the  death  of  Moses. — The  prophets  after  Moses,  have,  in 
thirteen  books,  recorded  the  history  of  their  own  times,  from 
the  death  of  Moses  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the  Persian 
monarch  who  succeeded  Xerxes.  The  remaining  four  books 
contain  hymns  of  praise  to  God,  and  practical  precepts  for  the 
government  of  mankind."  A  similar  division  of  the  sacred 
books  into  three  classes,  is  found  in  the  preface  to  the  book  of 
Sirach  :  1,  vofxog^  2^  ot  ngoqtjxut^  and  3,  ol  u\lot  ol  xax'  avxovg 
fjaoXov&ijiioTeg^  i.  e.  the  other  books  which,  (like  the  prophets,) 
follow  after  the  vofiog.^     The  author  of  this  preface  (v.  2)  also 

1  Vide  Dissert,  sup.  cit.  p.  230  &c. 
34 
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calls  the  third  class,  «AAa  narpia  ßißhcc  other  books  transmit- 
ted to  us  from  our  fathers ;  and  v.  6,  z«  Xocna  twv  ISißUoiv  the 
rest  of  the  books.  Philo, ^  likewise,  divides  the  sacred  writings 
{tu  i(()(f)TaTa  yQttfxfxttTo)  \nio  l^vofiovg — the  Mosaic  writings; 
2,  loyta  &f(Tnia&fPTec  di«  nQO(^r}T(av — oracular  declarations  of  the 
prophets; — (both  expressions  are  synecdochical) ;  and  3,  i;/«- 
vovg  xai  ra  «AA«,  olg  miaTtjfit]^  ytai  evGißita  avvuv'^oviui  xac 
zelfioufTut  hymns  of  praise  and  other  books  by  which  wisdom 
and  piety  are  promoted.  It  is  doubtless  this  same  classifica- 
tion, which  is  expressed  in  Luke  24:  44,  by  the  navru  r«  yt- 
ygufifAeva  1)  iv  rw  vofioi  MwiJGiwg  y.ui  2)  jiQoqriTutg  xai  3) 
xpul^oig —  all  things  which  were  written  (1)  in  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses and  (2)  in  the  prophets  and  (3)  in  the  Psalms.  The 
Psalms,  being  the  first  book  of  the  third  class,  is  put  by  synec- 
doche for  the  whole  class.^ 

ILLUSTRATION   14. 

The  Alexandrian  canon  contained  the  same  twenty  two  hooks 
as  that  of  Palestine. 

I.  Had  it  been  a  irjatter  of  public  notoriety,  that  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  had  more,  and  the  Sadducees  fewer  than  twenty 
two  books  which  they  regarded  as  divine,  how  could  Josephus  ^ 
have  remarked,  that  "  no  one  has  ever  ventured  either  to  alter, 
or  to  add  to,  or  to  detract  from  these  (twenty  two)  national 
books.  For  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  these  books  is  instilled 
into  all  the  Jews,  from  their  very  infancy. 

II.  Eichhorn  adduces  the  following  arguments,  to  prove  that 
the  canon  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  contained  no  apocryphal  books, 
and  did  not  differ  from  that  of  Palestine.'* 


1  De  vita  contemplativa,  p.  893,  ed.  Francof. 

2  See  Dissert,  sup.  cit.  p.  225  &c.  229  &c.  246  &c. 

3  Against  Ap.  B.  I.  *  8.  4  Einleitung,  Th.  I.  ?  21—26. 
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1.  The  Egyptian  Jews  always  had  more  or  less  connexion 
with  those  of  Palestine  ;  and  both  were  solicitous  to  maintain 
entire  accordance  with  each  other. 

2.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  designates  their  ancient  sacred 
books  substantially  in  the  same  manner,  as  Josephus  and  the 
New  Testament  do :  viz.  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
other  books."  See  Illust.  12. 

3.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  distinguishes  very  particularly 
the  moral  sayings  of  his  grandfather,  an  Apocryphal  book,  from 
"the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  wiütings,"  i.  e.  from 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  :  see  his  introduction  or  preface. 

4.  Philo  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  for  he  borrows  phrases  and  expressions  from 
them  ;  but  not  in  a  single  instance  has  he  quoted  any  of  them  ; 
much  less  does  he  allegorize  upon  them,  or  make  use  of  them 
to  prove  any  point  which  he  would  establish. 

Let  the  reader  examine  the  Review  (in  Eichhorn's  Biblio- 
theca  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  IV)  of  "  An  attempt  to  eluci- 
date the  history  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sacred  canons,-" 
(Halle,  1792,)  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that  the  Hellenistic  and 
Palestine  canons  were  different,  (p.  155 — 184).  and  Bauer's 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Nuremberg,  1794,  p.  56 
—60. 

Jahn,^  in  opposition  to  these  arguments  in  favour  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  canon,  urges  l,that  the  Egyp- 
tian Jews  professed  to  be  independent  of  those  of  Palestine, 
and  that  they  maintained  but  little  ecclesiastical  intercourse  ; 

2,  that  the  son  of  Sirach,   and   Philo,   may  have  included  the 
Apocrypha  in  the  third  class  of  books,  without  making  a  fourth  ; 

3,  that  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  quoted  by 

1  Einleitung,  2te  aufläge,  Th.  L  S.  25.  S.  132  &c. 
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Pliilo,  at  least  not  with  the  accompanying  declaration  of  their 
divinity.  From  these  arguments,  however,  we  can  only  infer, 
that  it  is  possible  the  Apocrypha  was  included  in  the  canon  of 
the  Egyptian  Jews.  The  whole  investigation  seems  to  lean  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  apocryphal  books  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  deutero-canonical,  books  of  secondary  authority. 
The  arguments  adduced  by  Augusti,  in  his  Introduction  (p. 
73),  to  prove  that  the  Egyptian  canon  included  the  Apocrypha, 
are  chiefly  derived  from  Corrodi's  Elucidation  of  the  Bible 
canon. 

III.  The  opinion,  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon  excepting  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
(which  was  advanced  by  some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  is 
considered  as  probable  by  some  late  critics,  from  the  fact  that 
Jesus  proved  (Matth.  22:  31  kc.)  to  the  Sadducees  the  resur- 
rection, by  a  quotation  from  Exodus,^)  is  contradicted  by  Eich- 
horn (Introd.  to  O.  T.  p.  96  he.)  on  the  following  grounds  : 

1.  The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  took  their  rise  at  a  time  when 
the  Jewish  canon  had  been  closed  ;  and  it  was  just  as  easy  for 
them  to  make  their  opinions  harmonize  with  the  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  with  the  books  of  Moses. 

2.  Josephus  (Antiq.  B.  XIII.  c.  10.  <^  6)  merely  states,  in 
reference  to  the  Sadducees,  that  they  adhered  exclusively  to 
the  written  precepts  {tu  yfyQctfifiivu),  and  rejected  the  traditions; 
he  no  where  states,  that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Phari- 


1  This  opinion  is  modified  in  the  following  manner,  by  Corrodi  (sup.  cit. 
p.  110.  comp.  Paulus'  Comment,  in  Nov.  Test.  Pt.  1.  p.  106.  Pt.  III.  p. 
29!!.  supplement,  p.  149,  151  &c.)  :  The  Sadducees  probably  only  at- 
tached a  high  degree  of  value  to  the  Pentateuch  ;  they  appear  to  have 
respected  the  other  books  only  so  far  as  they  accorded  with  the  Penta- 
teuch and  were  founded  on  it.  — "  But  the  dissent  of  the  Sadducees  from 
the  common  opinion,  is  very  uncertain,  and  is  no  evidence  ajainst  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  twenty  two  canonical  books." 
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sees  by  the  rejection  of  all  the  books  of  the  canon  except  the 
Pentateuch. 

3.  How  could  Sadducees  have  sustained  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  if  they  had  departed,  in  so  important  a  point,  from  the 
belief  of  the  nation  .^  ^ 

ILLUSTRATION   15. 

The  Jewish  numeration  of  the  sacred  hooks. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Jews,  to  count  the  books  of 
Judges  and  Ruth,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two  books  of 
Kings,  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jere- 
miah and  the  Lamentations,  and  finally,  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets, severally,  as  being  single  books. 

ILLUSTRATION   16. 

The  books  not  specifically  mentioned  by  Josephus,^  are 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  But  these  must  neces- 
sarily be  reckoned  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  four  books  {Xomot  reaaagsg),  which  he  express- 
ly mentions  as  belonging  to  the  third  general  class.  For,  that 
Josephus  reckoned  all  the  historical  books  into  the  second  class 
(that  of  the  thirteen  prophets),  may  be  assumed  as  certain. 
The  transfer  of  several  of  the  historical  books  into  the  third 
class,  was  probably  of  a  later  date.  For,  Philo  describes  the 
books  of  the  third  class,  in  the  same  manner  as  Josephus 
does,  namely,  as  books  containing  (chiefly)  hymns  of  praise  to 
God,  and  moral  lessons.  And  as  it  is  certain  that  several  his- 
torical books,  such  as  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  were 
classed  among  those  which  were  strictly  prophetical  (the  sec- 
ond class)  ;  what  could  be  more  natural,  than  to  place  also  the' 

1  Compare  Giildenappel's  Dissert.  Josephi  Archaeologi  de  Sadducaeo- 
rura  caaone  sententiam  exhibens,  Jena,  1804. 

5  Contra  Apion.  I.  8.  See  also  lUnst.  13. 
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Other  historical  books,  Ruth,  Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the 
Chronicles,  in  the  same  class,  and  thus  make  the  third  class 
to  consist  only  of  such  as  were  neither  historical  nor  prophet- 
ical ?i 

Michaelis  ^  puts  Job  in  the  place  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  places  Ruth  instead  of  Job  in  the  second  class  of  thirteen 
books,  regarding  Ruth  not  as  connected  with  Judges,  but  as  a 
distinct  book.  Camerer,"'  by  a  different  process,  excludes  the 
Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes  from  the  canon.  He  wish- 
es to  count  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jererniah  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions, as  four  distinct  books ;  and  to  place  in  the  third  class  the 
Lamentations  and  Job,  instead  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  But  neither  the  separation  of  Ruth  from  Judges, 
nor  of  Ezra  from  Nehemiah,  nor  of  Jeremiah  from  the  Lamen- 
tations, will  correspond  with  the  mode  of  calculation  adopted 
by  the  Jews  (lUust.  15),  as  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
Origen.  Equally  improbable  is  the  assumption,  that  Job  was 
placed  in  the  third  class,  and  not  in  the  second,  of  which  the 
historical  books  formed  a  part ;  for  the  book  of  Job  was  uni- 
formly, by  all  antiquity,  received  as  a  true  history.  It  is  true, 
Josephus  does  not  himself  quote  the  book  of  Job  ;  and  the  rea- 
son probably  was,  that  in  writing  a  history  of  the  Jews,  he  had 

3  Repertor.  sup.  cit.  p.  227  &c.  2  Dogmatik,  S.  112  f. 

•J  Theolog.  und  kritische  Versuche,  N.  I.  0  14 — 19.  In  addition  to  this 
proposition,  the  assumption,  that  in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon and  Ecclesiastes  did  not  belong  to  the  canon,  is  supported  (in  the 
work  sup.  cit.  }  18)  by  the  conjecture  that  it  seems  that  some  books  were 
lost  from  the  canon,  after  the  days  of  Josephus.  From  Josephus  (Anti- 
quit.  X.  c.  11.  C  7),  where  the  writer  is  speaking  oi ßlßXlol?  AttvttjXov^ 
it  is  inferred  that  other  writings  of  Daniel  beside  the  Book  of  Daniel,  were 
then  in  existence.  In  refutation  of  this,  it  is  remarked  (in  the  Tub.  gel. 
Anzeig,  for  1794,  No.  74.  p.  590),  that  Josephus  evidently  is  speaking  of 
the  writings  of  Daniel  which  have  descended  to  us,  which  he  divides  in- 
to several  parts  {ßißkia),  inasmuch  as  every  thing  which  he  there  quotes 
from  these  ßlßXcoiQ  AuvirjXov^  is  contained  in  our  book  of  Daniel.  Se« 
Rprtholdt'p  Daniel,  Erlangen,  1806,  the  Introduction,  p.  «6  &c. 
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no  occasion  for  quoting  it.  But  there  cannot  be  the  least  pos- 
sibJe  doubt,  that  he  found  it  imong  the  sacred  books  of  his  na- 
tion, among  which  it  is  also  classed  in  the  New  Testament  (II- 
lust.  9) ;  and  that,  for  the  reason  stated,  he  placed  it  in  the  sec- 
ond class. ^  Perhaps,  the  book  of  Job  was  subjoined  to  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  second  class,  as  an  appendix  ;  for  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  history,  though  not  of  the  Israelites.^ 

Agreeably  to  what  has  been  said,  the  canon  of  Josephus  is 
as  follows  :  First  cIp.ss,  the  five  books  of  Moses.  Second 
class,  1,  Joshua;  2,  Judges  and  Ruth;  3,  the  two  books  of 
Samuel ;  4,  the  two  books  of  Kings ;  5,  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles ;  6,  Daniel ;  7,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  8,  Esther ;  9, 
Job  ;  10,  Isaiah;  11,  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations  ;  12,  E- 
zekiel;  13,  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Third  cIslss,  1,  the 
Psalms  ;  2,  Proverbs  ;  3,  Ecclesiastes  ;  4,  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. 

ILLUSTRATION  17. 

Books  of  the  Old  Testament  referred  to  by  Josephus. 

Among  the  books  not  specifically  named  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  still  used  as  authorities  by  Josephus,  are  Ruth,  both 
books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah. 

Eichhorn,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,^  quotes 
the  passages  in  which  Josephus  cites  or  alludes  to  the  books  just 
mentioned.  In  general,  every  book  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  known  to  Josephus,  and  which  was  not  written  after 
the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  belonged  to  the  canon  of  Josephus. 
For  agreeably  to  the  passage  above  quoted,''  all  the  books  pri- 
or to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  were  written  by  prophets,  and 

1  Eichhorn,  Pt.  I.  p.  U8  &c.  2  Repertor.  sup.  cit.  232. 

3  Pt.  I.  i  47.  3  lUust.  IS.—Jos,  contr.  Ap.  Lib.  I.  ^  8. 
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were  therefore  divine  writings.  He  closed  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  ;  for 
he  regarded  the  book  of  Esther,  which  he  supposed  was  written 
at  that  time,  as  the  last  of  all  the  Old  Testament  writings  (An- 
tiq.  B.  XI.  c.  6.  §  l.y 

ILLUSTRATION  18 

On  the  genuineness  and  integrity  ot  the  Old  Testament,  the 
reader  may  [in  addition  to  §  4  of  this  woik]  consult  Griesinger 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament,  Stuttgard,  1804. 
and  Jahn's  Introduction  to  the  divine  books  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, Pt.  I.  §  6—14,  p.  31—66. 


1  Eichhorn,  sap.  cit.  p.  104  &c. 


§15. 

The  Scriptures  must  he  received  as  a  perfect  rule  {norma)  of 
faith  and  practice. 

From  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  (  § 
11 — 13)  in  support  of  the  divine  authority  and  cred- 
ibility of  the  writings  of  the  Old  (§  14)  and  New 
(§  1 — 11)  Testaments  (1),  as  respects  their  doc- 
trines, prophecies,  and  history  ;  it  necessarily  and 
spontaneously  follows,  that  we  are  bound  to  receive 
as  divine  (2)  all  the  instructions  and  precepts, 
which  are  either  given  by  the  writers  themselves, 
or  communicated  by  them  as  the  instructions  and 
precepts  of  God  (3)  ;  and  to  receive  all  their  state- 
ments, as  indubitably  and  perfectly  true  (4).  In 
short,  the  decisions  which  are  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  soon  as  they  are  satisfactorily  ascertained 
(5),  must  be  received  by  us  as  the  standard  (nor- 
ma) for  the  regulation  of  our  judgments  (6). 


ILLUSTRATION   1. 

That  nothing  may  be  advanced,  to  which  the  most  anxious 
and  scrutinizing  examination  of  Christianity  can  attach  the  least 
shadow  of  doubt ;  I  shall  seldom  rely,  exclusively,  on  proofs  de- 
rived from  the  antilegomena  of  the  New  Testament ;  or  on  the 
authority  of  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not 
exphcitly  quoted  in  the  New,  as  divine  (§  14.  Illust.  4,  15,  16); 
or  on  books,  the  authority  of  which  depends  not  merely  on  their 
historical  credibility,  but  also  on  the  divine  authority  of  Mark 

and  Luke. 

35 
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ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  obligation  of  the  divine  precepts. 

Precepts  which  are  given  under  certain  limitations,  are  val- 
id only  so  far  as  they  extend.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  some  pre- 
cepts are  not  obligatory  on  men,  or  on  men  in  all  circumstan- 
ces ;  this  will  by  no  means  exclude  them  from  the  catalogue  of 
divine  precepts.  The  reason  why  they  are  not  obligatory  on 
certain  persons,  is,  that  God  did  not  see  fit  to  extend  their  obli- 
gation to  them,  and  not  that  their  author  is  any  other  being  than 
the  common  Lord  of  the  universe.  In  Köppen's  work  entitled, 
"  The  Bible  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,'"  it  is  remarked,  that  all 
the  special  precepts  of  God  are  merely  particular  applications 
of  universal  divine  commands  ;  and  that  these  cannot  be  uni- 
versal, because  they  are  limited  to  the  accidental  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  and  persons.  The  reader  may  compare  Nitzsch's 
Programm  on  the  local  and  temporary  precepts  of  the  christian 
ethical  code,  entitled,  De  judicandis  morum  praeceptis  in  Novo 
Testamento  a  communi  omnium  hominum  ac  temporum  usu 
alienis.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Obligation  of  the  passages  in  which  God  or  a  divine  messenger 
is  introduced  as  speaking. 

To  this  class  belong  those  passages  in  w^hich  God  himself  is 
introduced  as  speaking,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  prophets  ;  and  also  those  which  contain  the  decla- 
rations of  a  divine  messenger,  such  as  an  angel,  or  a  man  the 
divinity  of  whose  mission  is  asserted  by  the  inspired  writer  him- 
self, or  by  some  other  having  divine  authority.      Thus,  the  di- 


21. 


1  Pt.  I.  p.  457  &c.  2d  edit. 

2  Wittemberg,  1791—1800.     See  also  Tub.  gel.  Anz.  Jahrg.  1801,  St. 
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vine  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  1:  31),  is  confirmed  not 
only  by  Luke,  but  also  by  John  an  apostle,  and  by  Christ  him- 
self. See  Luke  3:  2.  7:  29,  30.  John  1:  6.  Matth.  11:  9— 
14.  Matth.  21:  25— 35.  John  5:  32—35. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Absolute  historical  credibility  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  narrations  of  Scripture,  a  distinction  must  be  made, 
between  historical  truth  and  universal  truth.  These  narratives 
are  all  historically  true,  but  not  all  true  in  every  respect ;  they 
possess  the  latter  character,  only  when  the  sanction  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  added  to  them.  Thus,  when  the  inspired  writers  state, 
that  particular  persons  uttered  certain  expressions  or  enter- 
tained certain  opinions  ;  these  expressions  and  opinions  are  not 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  infallibly  true,  unless  the  Scriptures 
express  approbation  of  them.^ 

ILLUSTRATION    5. 

The  legitimate  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Whenever  the  reading  of  a  particular  passage  is  unquestion- 
able, and  a  legitimate  exegesis  proves  a  certain  sentiment  to  be 
contained  in  it ;  then,  and  then  only,  is  it  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  passage  contains  that  sentiment.  Hence,  in  order  to 
confer  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  certainty  on  this  course  of 
christian  doctrines,  passages  of  which  there  are  various  readings, 
are  never  adduced  in  this  work,  except  when  the  canons  of  crit- 
icism show  the  reading  adduced,  to  have  preponderating  evi- 
dence in  its  favour  ;  and  even  then  they  are  accompanied  with 
other  passages.^ 


1  See  the  Dissert,  de  sensu  historico,  i  10. 

2  On  the  historical   interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,   see  Dissert. 
de  sensu  historico,  1778.     Keil,  de  historica  librorum  sacrorum  interpreta- 
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The  Äloral  Interpretation,  which  Kant  has  advocated,^  con- 
sists in  setting  aside  the  laws  of  grammatical  and  historical  in- 
terpretation, and  attributing  a  moral  meaning  to  those  passages 
of  Scripture,  which,  agreeably  to  grammatical  interpretation, 
contain  nothing  coincident  with  the  moral  dictates  of  unassisted 
reason.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  according  to  this  hypothe- 
sis, than  that  it  be  possible  to  attach  a  moral  meaning  to  the 
passage,  no  matter  how  forced  or  unnatural  it  be.  In  the  "  His- 
torical and  critical  view  of  the  influence  of  Kant's  philosophy 
on  the  different  branches  of  science  and  practical  divinity,"^  is 
a  statement  of  the  different  works  and  dissertations  on  Kant's 
mode  of  interpretation,  with  some  account  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  it ;  see  also  Schmidt's  work  "  On  the  christian  re- 
ligion &,c."^  The  following  are  the  principal  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  against  this  mode  of  interpretation,  by  Nös- 
selt,  Rosenmüller,  the  author  of  this  work,^  and  others  : 

1.  Such  a  mode  of  explaining  Scripture,  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  an  interpretation ;  for  this  moral  interpreter  does 
not  inquire  what  the  Scriptures  actually  do  teach,  by  their  own 
declarations,  but  what  they  ought  to  teach  agreeably  to  his  opin- 
ions. 

2.  The  principle  is  incorrect,  which  is  assumed  as  the  ba- 
sis of  this  mode  of  interpretation,  namely,  "  that  the  grammati- 


tione  ejusque  necessitate,  Leips.  178^.  and  his  Hermeneutics  of  the  New 
Testament,  Leios.  1810.  pief.  p.  VIII  &c.  i  5.  and  his  Vindication  of  the 
"rammatico-historical  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Ana- 
lecta  for  the  study  of  exegctical  and  systematic  theology,  edited  by  Keil 
and  Tzschirner,  No.  I,  Leips.  löl-i.  No.  IV.  p.  47  &ic. 

1  Religion   innerhalb  den  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft,   S.  150 — 153. 
and  Streit  der  Facultäten,  S.  49 — 56. 

2  1796-97,  first  part,  p.  10 1  ice.    2d  part,  p.  12  fcc. 

3  Jena,  1797,  p.  420—476. 

4  Observations  on  Kant's  philosophical  reli<jious  doctrines,  ♦  17. 
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cal  sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  cannot  be  admitted,  or  at 
least  is  of  no  use  in  ethics,  whenever  it  contains  a  sentiment 
which  reason  alone  could  not  discover  and  substantiate." 

3.  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  altogether  unnecessary  ; 
for  the  Bible  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  our  instruction  in  re- 
ligion and  morality,  if  its  precepts  are  construed  as  applying  di- 
rectly or  by  consequence  to  the  moral  necessities  of  every  man. 
And,  although  there  are  passages  of  difficult  explanation  in  the 
Bible,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  antiquity  and  pe- 
culiar languages  of  the  Scriptures ;  yet,  in  most  instances  these 
passages  do  not  relate  to  doctrines  ;  and  when  they  do,  the  doc- 
trines in  question  are  generally  taught  in  other  and  plainer  pas- 
sages. 

4.  As,  on  this  plan,  the  mere  possibility  of  attaching  a  mor- 
al import  to  a  text,  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  sanction  for  re- 
garding it  as  the  true  signification  ;  almost  every  passage  must 
be  susceptible  of  a  multitude  of  interpretations,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  reign  of  the  mystical  and  allegorical  mode  of  inter- 
pretation which  has  long  since  been  exploded.  This  must  pro- 
duce confusion  in  religious  instruction,  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Bible,  and  indeed  a  suspicion  as  to  its  divine  authority  ;  for 
this  must  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  moral  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion on  the  majority  of  minds. 

5.  If  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
should  prevail,  it  is  not  seen,  how  insincerity  and  deceit,  on  the 
part  of  interpreters,  are  to  be  detected  and  exposed. 

ILLUSTRATION  C. 

JVo  necessity  that  every  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  should  he 
taught  by  reason  also. 

After  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of  God  have  once 
been  proved  (§  17 — 26)  [they  are  presupposed,  whenever  we 
receive  any  testimony  as  divine,  and  as  therefore  worthy  of  our 
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entire  confidence],  the  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  a  historical  investigation.  The  credibility  of  what  the 
Scriptures  teach,  depends  on  their  authority.  And  aUhough  it 
may  be  a  desirable  thing  to  have  other  arguments,  derived  from 
reason  and  experience,  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  ; 
still,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  every  doctrine  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  by  arguments  derived 
from  the  nature  of  things.  For,  should  we  receive  any  doc- 
trine merely  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture,  without  any  other 
proof,  we  should  still  be  acting  rationally  ;  we  should  be  doing 
precisely  what  all  men  do  when  they  believe  any  thing  on  the 
testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  without  having  any  other  evi- 
dence of  its  truth.  Nor  do  we  by  this  course  discard  the  use 
of  our  reason  ;  for  our  reason  is  exercised  in  the  investigation 
of  the  genuineness,  the  import,  and  the  authority,  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  sacred  writers.  Reason  is  also  employed  in  the 
comparison  and  combination  of  the  doctrines  learned  from  the 
Scriptures,  with  one  another  and  with  other  doctrines.' 

The  reasonableness  of  behoving  doctrines  which  cannot  be 
proved  from  the  principles  of  reason,  and  the  truth  of  which 
rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  a  historical  basis  ;  is  discussed  in 
Annotationes  ad  philosophicam  Kantii  de  religione  doctrinam,  <5> 
III,  VIT,  XV.  The  objections  against  the  moral  and  metaphysi- 
cal possibility  of  positive  doctrines,  (i.  e.  of  doctrines  taught  by 
a  divine  revelation,  but  which  reason  alone  could  not  have  dis- 
covered,) contained  in  Fichte's  "  Critique  on  all  Revelations,"  in 
his  work  "On  Religion  as  a  Science,"  1795.  and  in  other  works  f 


1  See  Koppen,  Pt.  II.  p.  553  Sec.  608  &c.  (2d  ed.  p.  584,  628  &c.) 
and  Jacobi's  Dissertations  on  important  points  of  religion,  No.  VIII.  Pt. 
II.  p.  5  &c.  and  Doederlein's  Institutio  Theologfi  Christian!,  prolegom. 
cap.  III.  sect.  III.  i  53,  56.  On  the  relation  of  reason  to  the  Bible,  see 
also  Reinhard's  Lectiires  on  doctrinal  theolog)',  i  28.  and  Aiigusti,  0)i 
christian  doctrines,  I^eipsic,  1809,  p.  1040  &c. 

"  [Some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  taught  also  by  reason  ;    there 
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are  answered  in  the  following  works  :  "  Remarks  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  and  reality  of  a  revelation,  derivable 
from  the  moral  dictates  of  reason,"  by  Siiskind,  in  the  supple- 
ment to  his  German  translation  of  "Annot.  ad  Kantii  philosophi- 
cam  de  religione  doctrinam."^ — "  How  can  the  absolute  divini- 
ty of  a  professed  revelation  be  ascertained  ?"^ — "  On  the  pro- 
vince of  reason  in  the  negative  determination  of  the  import  of  a 
revelation,"  by  Siiskind.-^ — A  review  of  the  work  entitled, 
"  Neue  Erklärung  des  höchstwichtigen  Paulinischen  Gegen- 
satzes, Buckstabe  und  Geist.^ — and  Stäudlin's  Dogmatik  und 
Dogmengeschichte. ^ 


are  others  for  which  we  are  indebted  wholly  and  exclusively  to  revela- 
tion. The  former  were,  in  the  phraseology  of  systematic  divinity,  termed 
art  iculi  mixti^  tha  \citttT  arliculi  puri.  They  were  thus  defined:  purus 
est  dos;ma  revelatum,  cujus  ratio  ex  sola  revelatione  reddi  potest ;  mixtus 
est  dogma  revelatum,  cujus  ratio  tarn  ex  revelatione,  quam  ex  ratione  da- 
ri  potest.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  above  writers,  is,  therefore,  to 
erase  from  the  pages  of  our  Bible,  every  thing  which  is  purely  matter  of 
revelation  !  !     S.] 

1  p.  166—222.  2  Flatt's  Mag.  Vol.  I.  No.  2.  p.  74—78. 

3  Flatt's  Mag.  Vol.  II.  p.  95—109.  4  Tub.  gel.  Anz.  1799.  No.  94. 

5  i  42.  3d  edit.  Getting.   1809.  i  22.  p.  104  &c.     Tzschirner's  Memo- 
rabilien,  B.  I.  St.  2.  S.  123  &c. 
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Evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  derived  from  person- 
cd  experience. 

Persons  not  religiously  disposed,  ma}^,  prior  to 
any  examination  into  the  truth  of  the  christian  doc- 
trines, be  prejudiced  against  them,  by  the  fear  of 
condemnation  from  them,  John  7:  7.  3:  19  &c.     But 
whoever  strives  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  so 
as  to  meet  the  divine  approbation  (1),     will  be  kept 
from    such    a   premature   condemnation    of  Chris- 
tianity (2),     by  the  consideration,  that  its  precepts 
offer  him  a  prospect  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  will  of  God.     He  will  be  willing  to  exam- 
ine Christianity  closely,  because  he  expects,  that  if 
it  be  of  divine  origin,  it  will  approve  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  stimulate  him  to  greater  exer- 
tion, John  3  :  21.     Nor  is  the  hope  a  delusive  one. 
For,  the  more  he  studies  and  follows  in  his  practice 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  more  will  he  find 
by  his  own  experience,  that  he  is  advancing  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  truth  which  makes  him  happy, 
which  gives  peace  to  his  mind,  and  meliorates  his 
heart.     And  thus  will  his  own  experience  satisfy 
him  of  the  divinity  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
John  7:  17  ;    or  of  the  truth  of  the  account  which 
its  first  teachers  give  of  its  origin.     I  should,  in- 
deed, hesitate  to  infer,  merely  from  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  the  mind, 
that  they  were  promulgated  by  the  extraordinary 
and  direct  agency  of  God  (3)  ;     for  I  fear  I  should 
be  unable  to  render  this  proof  sufficiently  evident 
to  others  (4).     Nevertheless^  it  is  undeniable,  that 
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the  credibility  of  the  declarations  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  (which  is  the  general  ground  for  belief  in 
the  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  holy  Scriptures  generally,)  is  greatly 
corroborated  and  rendered  in  a  high  degree  proba- 
ble (5)^  by  the  following  considerations  :  first;  all 
who  make  a  conscientious  use  of  the  christian  doc- 
trines, experience  precisely  those  effects  from  them, 
which  a  divine  revelation  must  produce ;  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  the  Bible  accomplishes  precisely  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  divine  revelation 
(6).  Secondly;  a  conscientious  use  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  must  excite  a  feeling  of  high 
reverence  for  the  expanded  views  and  the  great  pi- 
ety of  the  persons  (7)  who  first  published  these 
doctrines.  And  those  who,  by  such  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Christianity,  have  become  the  sub- 
jects of  this  feeling  of  high  reverence  (8),  will  be 
impressed  with  the  thought,  that  such  doctrines 
could  not  have  originated  from  these  men,  who 
were  nearly  all  totally  void  of  education,  John  7: 
15.  Acts  4:  13.  And  this  consideration  will  add  to 
the  credibility  of  their  statement,  that  they  had  the 
assistance  of  God  in  publishing  these  doctrines. 
Or  at  least,  it  will  appear  unwarrantable  to  charge 
men  so  far  surpassing  the  best  and  most  learned 
teachers  of  their  age,  with  such  a  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm or  villany  (9),  as  must  be  ascribed  to  them, 
if  their  pretensions  to  a  divine  influence  were  ei- 
ther a  delusion  or  an  imposture. 


36 
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ILLUSTRATION   1. 

The  religious  man,  a  more  impartial  judge  of  revelation,  than 
the  irreligious. 

John  3:  21,  o  notoiv  ztjv  uktj'&uav — ev  d-iot  iaztv  fCQyuGfiiva 
{xa  fgya  aviov)  "  He  who  endeavours  to  live  uprightly  and  con- 
scientiously, will  have  a  regard  to  God  in  all  his  conduct,  will 
strive  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  to  promote  the  divine  glory ; 
in  short,  he  will  endeavour  to  conduct  himself  in  a  reHgious 
manner."  Uoieiv,  (exercere,  colere,  Ji^^^,)  is  used  to  denote 
the  acting  out  or  manifesting  of  an  attribute  or  quality  of  the 
mind,  in  other  passages  also ;  as  is  proved  in  the  Dissert,  de 
sensu  vocis  dixuiog,  Note  36;  see  Luke  1  :  72,  51.  Gen.  24: 
12.  ^kr]&{i(x  signifies  integrity,  uprightness  ;  see  1  Cor.  13: 
6,  where  it  stands  opposed  to  udixicc ;  and  also  Prov.  28  :  6. 
BgyaCiO&at  xa  iQyu  iv  dioi  may  signify  1)  to  have  a  regard  to 
God  in  what  we  do ;  see  iv  inMatth.  23:  30.  Luke  16:  10,  12. 
2  Cor.  8  :  18.  2)  to  do  things  for  God's  sake  ;  Matth.  6:  7. 
12:  5,  ev  xo)  hQM  for  the  sake  of  the  temple ;  see  Dissert.  L  in 
librorum  N.  Test,  aliquot  loca,  p.  34.  {Ev  &{(o  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  simple  dative  ^£m  ;^  as  in  2  Cor.  5:  1 1,  ;v  xacg  avv- 
iiÖTjoeaiv,  which  words  correspond  to  the  simple  dative  ■ö-fco  ; 
and  in  8:  1,  iv  Tntg  ftatKi^aiaig,  in  stead  of  inn^rjoiaig  -^  and  in 
Acts  4:  12,  daöofiivov  fv  av&Qonnoig,  for  uv&^ionoig.  In  such 
cases,  the  dative  has  these  two  significations  :  in  reference  to,  as 
1  Cor.  14:  20,  t?j  xaxt«. — 2  Cor.  11:  6,  x(>)  Aoyw,  xtj  yvMoei. — 
Rom.  6  :  20,  dixaioowr]. —  1  Cor.  9:  21.  and  on  account  of; 
as  in  Rom.  14:6,  xvgtM. — 1  Cor.  9:22,  xoig  naat.^)  3)  agree- 
ably to  the  will  of  God  ;    see  Kypke  on  Rom.  14:7.    and  4) 


1  See  Schleiisner'a  Lex.  voc.  ev.  No.  24 — 27. 

2  Compare  the  passages  from  Euripides,  which  are  adduced  by  Kypke, 
in  his  Comment,  on  2  Cor.  10:  12,  p.  266. 
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to  the  glory  of  God;  2  Cor.  5  :  13.  The  same  signification 
sometimes  belongs  to  the  preposition  eig,  as^Kypke  (on  Luke 
12:  21)  has  shown,  from  the  phrase  us  &aov} 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  reader  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  the  Dissertation 
on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  attached  to  the  (author's) 
Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  p.  684  &ic. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  agency  of  God,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Old  and  JVeiv  Testaments. 

It  is  to  a  conviction  of  the  extraordinary  agency  of  God  in 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  that  Jesus  refers,  when  he  as- 
serts (John  7:  17),  that  those  who  strive  to  perform  the  will  of 
God,  shall  know,  that  he  did  not  derive  his  doctrines  from  him- 
self (e'i  ittVTOv) ;  and  that  they  are  not  so  much  his  doctrines  as 
God's  (v.  16,  comp.  ^  6) ;  that  is,  that  they  are  in  the  strictest 
sense  divine.  Those  who  infer  the  divinity  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus,  solely  from  their  accordance  with  the  dictates'  of  reason  ; 
and  regard  them  as  of  divine  origin,  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
in  which  all  truth  is  of  God  ;  not  only  make  a  false  appeal  to 
the  declarations  of  Jesus,  who  asserted  the  divinity  of  his  doc- 
trines in  quite  a  different  sense  (John  7:  17)  ;  but  they  also  en- 
tirely change  the  point  in  question.  For  when,  in  the  discus- 
sions of  doctrinal  theology,  we  examine  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  we  are  not  inquiring  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  particular  doctrines  which  can  be  com- 
prehended and  proved  by  human  reason  ;  but  we  are  inquiring 
concerning  a  special  aid  and  influence  of  God,  which  it  is  con- 


1  See  Schleusner,  on  the  preposition  ft?,   No.  24.     and  Kuinol,  Com- 
ment, on  John  3:  21. 
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tended  that  Jesus  possessed  above  all  other  teachers ;  an  influ- 
ence, of  such  a  nature  as  to  form  a  distinct  ground  of  credibili- 
ty, independent  of  the  visible  truth  of  the  doctrines  themselves. 
The  question  is  not,  shall  we  beheve  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  un- 
der the  same  conditions  that  we  believe  the  declarations  of  any 
other  teacher,  namely,  provided  our  reason  discovers  them  to 
be  true  ;  but  the  question  is,  shall  we  believe  the  instructions  of 
Jesus,  under  circumstances  in  which  we  would  not  credit  any 
other  teacher,  who  was  not  under  the  special  influence  of 
God  ;  that  is,  when  we  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  D'uth  of  the 
doctrines  from  visible  marks  of  truth  upon  them,  independently 
of  the  authority  of  the  teacher.^  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  a  Re- 
velation, if  we  attribute  to  Jesus  no  other  inspiration,  than  what 
the  naturalist  will  concede  to  him,  and  which  may  just  as  well 
be  attributed  to  the  Koran,  and  to  every  other  pretended  reve- 
lation ;  nay,  to  all  teachers  of  religion  ;  that  is,  if  we  receive 
only  those  doctrines  whose  truth  is  manifest  to  the  eye  of  reason  ; 
and  call  them  divine,  only  because  all  truth  is  derived  from 
God  the  author  of  our  reason.  It  is  not  a  mere  mediate  revela- 
tion, but  an  immediate  and  supernatural  one,  which  is  here  the 
subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  revelation  must 
be  either  asserted,  or  unconditionally  denied.  For,  to  retain 
the  name  of  Revelation,  and  yet  to  believe  only  in  such  a  medi- 
ate revelation  as  the  naturalist  will  admit,  is  nothing  else  than 
a  covert  denial  of  all  real  revelation.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  can  be  comprehended  and 
proved  by  reason  ;  but,  whether  the  origin  of  Christianity  is  di- 
vine, in  such  a  sense,  that  the  truth  of  the  christian  doctrines 
can  be  inferred  from  the  divinity  of  their  origin,  no  matter 
whether  they  can   be  comprehended   by  reason   or  not.~      For 

1  See  Observations  on  Kant's  relinjious  philosophy,  Note  339. 

^  Kant's  Religion  innerhalb  den  Grantzen  der  blossen  Vernunft,  S.  217. 
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the  doctrines  of  Christianity  might  be  true,  and  yet  not  be  a  di- 
vine revelation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  divinely 
revealed,  and  yet  reason  not  be  able  to  perceive  their  truth 
from  their  intrinsic  nature.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  basis  on  ivMch  the  internal  evidence  rests. 

On  this  subject,  the  reader  may  consult  Koppen.^  It  rests 
on  the  following  principle  :  "  these  doctrines,  which  are  of  so 
salutary  a  nature,  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  health  and 
tranquillity  of  the  soul,  to  produce  a  joyful  hope,  and  to  urge  us 
on  in  the  path  of  virtue,  and  whose  influence  can  be  learned 
only  by  experience, — these  doctrines  cannot  be  derived  from 
any  other  being  than  God  ;  for  he  alone  is  fully  acquainted  with 
the  manifold  wants  and  diseases  and  necessities  of  the  soul  of 
man,  and  he  alone  possesses  sufficient  wisdom  and  power  to 
discover  and  to  put  into  operation  remedies  for  them  the  most 
efficient  and  salutary." 

ILLUSTRATION   5. 

Personal  experience. 

As  we  recur  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  to  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  their  testimony  concerning  the  divinity  of 
their  mission  and  doctrines  (§  8, 10,  36)  ;  so  also  each  individu- 
al can  recur  to  his  own  personal  experience  in  order  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  credibility  of  this  testimony.  This  convic- 
tion of  tlie  divinity  of  Christianity,  which  is  the  result  of  a  prop- 
er use  of  the  christian  doctrines  accompanied   by  the  influence 

1  See  Plank's  Introduction  to  the  theological  sciences,  Pt.  I.  p.  241, 
287,  293,  46y.  Tub,  gel.  Anz,  for  1794.  No.  17.  p.  J  30,  135.  Siiskind, 
on  the  question,  In  what  sense  did  Jesus  profess  that  his  religious  and 
moral  precepts  are  divine  ?  Tubing,  liJ12.  J  1 — 6. 

ä  Sup,  cit.  Pt.  II.  p.  285,  287,  307. 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  commonly  termed  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.^  But  we  cannot,  as  yet,  presuppose  the  coopera- 
tion of  God  during  the  conscientious  use  of  the  christian  doc- 
trines ;  for  we  are  discussing  the  question  of  the  divinity  of 
those  Scriptures,  from  which  the  doctrine  of  the  aid  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit  must  first  be  proved.  (§  115.)^ 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  divine  revelation. 

The  fact,  that  the  christian  doctrines  exert  just  such  an  in- 
fluence as  might  be  expected  from  doctrines  having  a  divine 
origin,  may  at  least  serve  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  credibility 
of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  concerning  the  divin- 
ity of  their  doctrines  ;  it  is  a  negative  proof  in  favour  of  this  tes- 
timony. Brenner,  in  his  Historico-philosophical  view  of  Reve- 
lation as  an  introduction  to  theology,'^  has  laid  too  much  stress 
upon  this  evidence.  Notwithstanding  this  experience,  we  may 
find  many  difficulties  in  some  of  the  christian  doctrines  :  and  yet 
he  who  has  given  them  a  careful  and  conscientious  examination, 
has  learned  by  experience,  that  many  difficulties,  which  at  first 
looked  formidable,  disappeared  on  a  closer  investigation.  And 
hence  he  may  justly  infer,  that  those  points  which  have  hitherto 
baffled  the  most  profound  investigation,  are  not  on  that  account 
to  be  regarded  as  involved  in  contradiction  or  error.  And  this 
modesty  of  judgment  will  increase,  in  proportion  as  a  con- 
scientious practical  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  awakens  in  the  breast  a  stronger  and  more  lively 
feehng  of  their  excellence  ;    and  it  will  of  itself  deter  from  that 


1  Morus,  Epitom.  Theol.  Christ,  p.  40,  2d  ed. 

2  Schott's  Epitome  Tiieologiae  Christianae  Dogmaticae,  p.  10. 

3  Bamberg  und  Wiirtzberg,  1810,  Th.  II.  S.  155  &c. 
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temerity,  which  would  forthwith  reject  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  those  doctrines  whose  salutary  influence  has  been  learned 
by  experience,  on  account  of  some  remaining  difficulties  attend- 
ing them.  A  conviction  of  the  salutary  influence  of  the  chris- 
tian doctrines,  will  make  us  regard  an  impartial  examination  of 
them  and  of  the  evidence  of  their  truth,  as  a  most  important  and 
desirable  thing  ;  and,  consequently,  will  not  suffer  us  either  to 
let  the  truth  of  Christianity  remain  unexamined,  or  to  make  un- 
just demands,  or  conduct  to  our  investigation  with  a  partial  hand. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

The  reverence  for  the  inspired  writers 

Which  arises  from  a  perusal  of  their  works,  is  illustrated  by  what 
is  said  in  §  7,  where  the  character  of  Jesus  is  adduced  as  proof 
of  the  divinit}^  of  his  doctrines. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

The  extent  of  the  evidence  of  personal  experience. 

From  the  nature  of  this  evidence,  it  necessarily  results,  that 
it  can  have  no  influence  on  any,  except  such  as  have  themselves 
experienced  the  salutary  influence  and  power  of  Christianity.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

The  reader  may  consult  1  Thess.  2:  3.  1  Cor.  15:15.  and  § 
8.  Illust.  7.  as  well  as  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  divine  authority  of 
the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  English  by  Blumhardt, 
Basel,  1808,  ch.  1,  2,  where  the  internal  evidence  for  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  New  Testament  is  discussed. 

1  See  Koppen  sup.  cit.  p.  286,  and  compare  Plank's  Introduction,  Ft. 
I.  Sect.  III.  ch.  III. 


BOOK  IL 

OF  GOD. 
PART  I. 

IDEA  OF  GOD,  AND  THE  TRUTH  OF  THIS  IDEA. 

§  17.  Even  conscience  teaches  that  there  is  a  God. 

Man  is  led,  by  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  his 
nature,  to  prescribe  to  himself  certain  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  his  conduct.  And  such  is  the  influ- 
ence of  these  prescriptions  on  him  (1),  that  when 
he  examines(2)  his  actions  by  them,  although  he  is 
far  removed  from  all  visible  judges  of  his  conduct 
(3),  he  excuses  or  accuses  himself,  just  as  if  he 
were  arraigned  before  some  visible  tribunal  (Rom. 
2:  14—16.  1:  32)  (4).  The  very  constitution  of 
the  human  soul,  therefore,  leads  us  to  fear  an  invis- 
ible Judge,  who  punishes  wickedness  with  misery, 
and  dispenses  happiness  as  the  reward  of  virtue(5). 


ILLUSTRATION  1. 

The  influence  of  the  unwritten  law. 

See  Rom.  2:  14.     In  the  preceding  (13th)  verse,  the  apos- 
tle says,  that  although  the  Jews  have  a  written  law  of  God,  they 

are  not  on  that  account  pleasing  to  God  ;    on  the  contrary,  as 
37 
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soon  as  they  transgress  the  law,  the  law  itself  condemns  them  : 
oGotiv  TM  vof-iuj  i^fzagiov,  diavofiov  x()i\)ijoovtui  (12).  He  now, 
in  the  fourteenth  verse,  proves  the  first  j^roposition  advanced 
in  the  twelfth  :  namely,  "  that  those  who  have  not  a  written  law, 
may  sin  and  merit  punishment,"  ooa  uvofiwg  iq^agiov^  uvofiwg 
nut  cTioXovpTat.  (For  the  yccQ  in  v.  13,  indicates,  that  verse 
13  contains  the  proof  of  what  was  asserted  in  the  latter  mem- 
ber of  the  12th  verse;  but  the  yaQ  in  verse  14,  indicates,  that 
verse  14th  contains  the  proof  of  the  ßjst  member  of  the  12th 
verse.  Or,  verses  13  and  14  taken  in  connexion,  contain  the 
proof  of  the  whole  of  verse  12  ;  and  this  proof  is  indicated  by 
the  yccQ  twice  repeated.  ^f  autem  might  have  been  used  for 
one  yctQ  ;  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  Matth.  6  :  32  with 
Luke  12:  30.  Such  a  duplicate  yuQ  occurs  also  in  Pliii.  3:  18, 
20,  where  both  refer  to  the  exhortation  in  v.  17).^  The  hea- 
then, (says  the  apostle,  v.  14,)  although  they  have  not  a  written 
law  of  God,  are  a  law  of  God  unto  themselves  ;  or  they  have  a 
kind  of  divine  law  within  them ;  for,  without  a  written  law,  they 
are  led  by  nature  alone  to  do  what  a  law  commonly  effects  ; 
namely,  to  give  themselves  commands  and  prohibitions,  and  to 
dispense  to  themselves  rewards  and  punishments  :  comp.  Rom. 
1:  32  and  Gal.  3  :  12.  That,  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  na- 
ture actually  supplies  the  place  of  a  written  law  (t«  tov  vofiov 
TTOiei) ;  or,  that  the  commanding  influence  and  authority  which 


1  Vide  Dissert,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philipp,  ch-  3:  20,  ncte  n.  (Opus- 
cnl.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  349  &c.)  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Coloss.  3:  23,  note  61. 
(Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  202.)  This  idiom  deserves  notice,  because  in 
other  languages  the  conjunction  for  (enim,  yciQ)  commonly  refers  only  to 
the  proposition  immediately  preceding,  and  not  to  one  more  remote  ;  and 
hence,  when  yao  occurs  twice  successively,  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  viewed 
as  referring  to  the  former,  or  as  containing  the  proof  of  a  proof;  whereas 
the  latter  yu()  indicates  a  proof  of  the  same  proposition  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding yc.^  referred. 
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belong  to  an  outward  law  (to  egyov  zov  vof-iov),^  do  manifest 
themselves  in  the  heathen,  naturally  and  spontaneously ;  is 
proved  from  the  fact,  that  the  conscience  of  the  heathen  has 
precisely  the  effect  of  an  external  law  {av(.iiÄttQTVQOvorig^  av- 
TOiv  Tr]g  avveidi]aia)g  so.  airw,"^  i.  e.  rq»  fgyco  rov  vo^ov)^^  be- 
cause their  own  feelings  either  accuse  or  excuse  them.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  aposde  proves,  from  what  is  called  the 
animadversions  of  conscience,  that  there  is  a  law  in  man,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  an  outward  law,  by  prescribing  to  him  his 
duty  and  threatening  him  with  punishment  if  he  transgress. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Origin  of  religion,  and  etymology  of  the  word. 

As  it  is  so  natural  for  man  to  review  the  train  of  his  past  ac- 
tions, it  is  not  incredible  that  the  word  religion  is  derived  from 
relegere;  and  that  its  primary  reference  is  to  that  activity  of 
conscience  which  leads  us  to  review  the  past  actions  of  our 


^  On  the  phrase  to  fgyov  rov  vofiov,  see  Cless'  "  The  holy 
apostle  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  law,"  p.  35. 

^  HvfAfiUQTVQiiv  —  to  coincide  or  harmonize  with  (to  confirm) 
any  thing;  Rom.  8:  16.  Heb.  10:  15. 

"^  The  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun  awrw,  is  illustrated  by  examples 
from  other  texts,  in  the  "  Dissertation  on  some  passages  of  the 
lesser  epistles  of  Paul,"  1792,  Note  41. 

^  Kut  fieta'Sv  &c.  this  nat  is  what  is  termed  the  x  ut  e^rjyriri- 
itov^  which  indicates  that  the  sentence  following  it  is  only  an  ex- 
planation of  the  preceding,  and  which  maybe  translated  by  name- 
ly, or,  nempe,  sive.  This  is  its  meaning  in  Mark  15:  1,  in  the 
phrase  nat  oXov  to  avpedgtov  the  high  priests,  and  elders,  and 
scribes,  that  is  (or  in  a  word,)  the  whole  sanhedrim.  John  8:  32, 
"  then  ye  shall  be  my  genuine  disciples,  that  is  (xat),  ye  shall 
learn  to  know  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  that  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  (Vide  Dissert.  I.  in  libror.  N.  T.  histor.  aliquot 
loca,  Note  145,  in  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  III.)  In  "  Observv.  ad  ana- 
logiam et  syntaxin  Ebr."  p.  241,  are  adduced  passages  from  the 
O.  Test,  in  which  the  Heb.  1  has  the  same  signification. 
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lives.      By  those  feelings  which  our   consciences  excite  while 
we  are  reviewing  our  past  conduct,   we  are  naturally  led  on  to 
the   idea  of  a  higher  power  on  which  we  are  dependant ;    and 
thus  we  come  to  acknowledge  and  reverence  a  God.      In  con- 
science, therefore,  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  religion.    This 
derivation  of  religion,  accords  with  the  well  known  explanation 
of  its  origin,   as  being  developed  by  fear  and  terror.      Cicero 
says  :^  Qui  omnia,  quae  ad  cultum  pertinerent,  diligenter  retrac- 
tarent,  et  tanquam  retegerent,  sunt  dicti  religiosi.^  And  Gellius  ^ 
quotes  from  a  very  ancient  poem,  the  following  verse  :  "  Rele- 
.-■gentem  esse  oportet,  religiosum  nefas."      Religiosus  is  appel- 
labatur,   qui  nimia   et  superstitiosa  religione  sese   alligaverat."* 
Terentius  Varro,^  on  the  contrary,   and   after  him  Lactantius,^ 
derive  the  word  religio  from  religare,  or,  as  the  latter  express- 
es himself,  "  a  vinculo  pietatis,  quo  Deo  obstricti  et  religati  su- 
mus,"  (i.  e.  from  the   bond  of  piety,  by  which  we  are  bound 
and  obligated  to  God.)     And  Clodius,  in  his  "  Sketch  of  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  religious  doctrine,"  traces  its  origin  to  relinque- 
re  (to  forsake).' 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

This  idea  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  words  ^tera^v  ak- 
Xt]X(ov,  Rom.  2:  15.  The  meaning  of  the  apostle  seems  to  be, 
"  The  thoughts  and  feehngs  of  the  heathen  either  excuse  or  ac- 
cuse them  (the  heathen),^  on  account  of  their  secret  acts   (r« 

1  De  Nat.  Deor.  II.  28. 

2  [i,  e.  Those  who  carefully  reviewed,  and  as  it  were  reconsidered  the 
things  which  related  to  worship,  were  called  rtligious,     S.] 

3  Noct.  Attic.  IV.  9. 

4  [i.  e.  "  To  be  in  the  habit  of  reviewinsf  our  conduct,  is  proper  ;  but  it 
is  criminal  to  be  religious  ;"  for  those  were  termed  religious,  M'ho  burden- 
ed themselves  by  an  excessive  and  superstitious  religion.     S.] 

^  De  lingua  Latina,  Lib.  V.  p.  60,  ed.  Bip. 

6  Instit.  Div.  IV.  28.  ''p.  II.  iVote  6,  Leipsic,  1808. 

8  Here  avtovg  must  again  be  supplied-,  comp.  lUust.  1.  note  3. 
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HQVUTU  TOiv  av&QOinoiv,  V.16)  with  one  another  only,  i.  e.  without 
any  one  from  without  to  awaken  those  feelings."  Comp.  Matth. 
IS:  15.  Koj)pe,  in  his  "Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans," p.  54,  explains  the  passage  thus  :  "  Their  own  princi- 
ples shall  hereafter  accuse  or  excuse  them  &c."  He  takes 
aklr^kbiv  as  synonymous  with  iavTiav^  and  fieiaiv  with  meiTU 
postea.  But  to  make  uXh]lo)v  equivalent  to  tuvrojv  in  the  signi- 
fication own^  is  unauthorized ;  notwithstanding,  iuvxoiv  may  be 
substituted  for  kAAj^Aojj/,  as  in  Eph.  4  :  32,  {lugb^o^evoi  tavroig,) 
where  iavxotg  is  put  for  uXXriXoig.  The  word  (.uxalv  has  indeed 
the  signification  aftenvards,  which  Koppe  here  adopts,  (as  in 
Acts  13:  42)  ;^  yet,  in  this  place,  the  genitive  aXXr,Xo}v  proves, 
that  fiiTa'iv  is  a  preposition  and  not  an  adverb,  and  consequent- 
ly that  it  cannot  be  connected  with  the  subsequent  words  (v  »?- 
jUfp«,  as  Koppe  proposes.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  agency  of  conscience  proves  a  future  judgment. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
that  God  has  determined  to  bring  all  the  secret  acts  of  men  be- 
fore a  judgment,  which  is  to  be  held  by  Jesus  Christ ;  can 
discover  the  cause  of  that  wonderful  inward  agency.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  future  time  [iv  r^uQu  propter  tempus)^  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  because  we  must  render  an  account  to  God  for 
all  our  thoughts  and  actions  ;  that  God  has  implanted  that  ac- 
tivity in  our  consciences  which  is  described  in  the  15th  verse. 


1  Kypke,  in  his  note  on  Acts  13  :  42,  has  proved  this  signification  of 
jM6r«|y,  by  passages  from  Plutarch  ;  and  Krebs,  by  quotations  from  Jose- 
phus.     Comp.  Schleusner's  Lex.  on  this  word,  No.  3. 

2  Another  explanation  of  the  words  {.tfruiv  aXXrjXcov^  is:  inter  se,  vi- 
cissim,  alternis  vicibus  (Grotius,  Wetstein)  ;  Schott  (vers.  Lat.  N.  T.)  : 
sentcntiae  (de  pravo  et  honesto)  consuetudine  mutua  utentes. 

3  On  the  import  of  if,  compare  }  16.  Illust.  1. 
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If  a  sense  of  dependance  on  an  invisible  judge  were  not  im- 
planted in  us,  we  should  be  lulled  to  rest,  by  the  reflection  that 
we  have  taken  the  course  we  chose,  and  that  no  one  is  able 
to  punish  us  for  it.  Of  our  own  inability  to  reward  virtue  and 
punish  vice,  we  are  convinced,  by  our  experience  of  our  own 
weakness  and  inability  to  direct  external  circumstances  accord- 
ing to  our  will. 

ILLUSTRATION    5. 

This  moral  dictation  is  founded  on  the  original  structure  of  the 
human  soul. 

•  See  Kant's  work  entitled,  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft.^  The 
passage  which  more  especially  refers  to  this  subject,  is  this  : 
"  Suppose  the  case  of  a  person,  at  a  time  when  his  moral  sensi- 
bility is  most  acute  and  active  ;  suppose,  that  in  this  state  of  mind 
he  finds  himself  under  the  pressure  of  duties  which  he  can  per- 
form only  by  some  voluntary  sacrifice,  and  that  this  sacrifice  he 
resolves  to  make  ;  he  now  feels  within  him  a  conviction,  that 
he  has  done  something  which  was  commanded  to  be  done,  that 
he  has  yielded  obedience  to  a  sovereign  ruler.  Or  if  he  has 
unintentionally  violated  his  duty,  although  he  does  not  thereby 
become  responsible  to  a  human  tribunal,  the  language  of  his 
strong  selfcondemnation  will  resemble  the  language  of  a  judge, 
to  whom  he  must  render  an  account  for  that  violation  of  duty." 
Compare  Jacobi's  "  Easy  and  convincing  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion,"  p.  15  &c. 
and  especially  the  same  author's  work  entided,  "An  attempt  to 
prove,  that  there  is  in  the  human  soul,  a  natural  impression  of 
God  and  of  a  future  life."^ 


1  }  86.  Note,  p.  416  &c. 

2  Sämmtliche  Schriften,  Theil  II.  Num.  Ill,  IV.  S.  441  &c. 


§18. 

Physico-theological  and  moral  proof  of  the  existence  of  God. — • 
The  comhination  of  both. 

Although  we  cannot  behold  God  with  our  bodily 
eyes,  yet  to  the  eye  of  our  mind  he  is  by  no  means 
invisible,  z«  aogara  aviov  voovfAfva  xaxfogarai  the  in- 
visible things  of  him_,  being  understood,  are  seen ; 
for  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  invisible 
Creator  stands  revealed  by  his  works,  Rom.  1  :  20. 
And  the  farther  we  advance  in  our  investigations 
of  nature,  the  more  numerous  and  striking  are  the 
marks  (1)  which  we  discover,  of  system  and  of 
adaptation  to  an  end  (2).  And  there  is  in  fact  no 
excuse,  in  the  sight  of  him  who  has  revealed  him- 
self to  us  in  the  works  of  nature,  for  the  stubborn 
scepticism  which  can  doubt  whether  this  system 
and  adaptation  were  produced  by  the  agency  of  a 
rational  and  intelligent  Being,  or  were  the  result  of 
a  blind  mechanism,  Rom.  1  :  20,  ei?  to  eivai  avrovg 
ccvanoAoyrfTovg,  comp.  2  Thess.  1  :  8.  For,  although 
we  cannot  fully  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  a 
blind  mechanism  (3)  ;  still  we,  who  are  rational 
beings,  and  whose  superiority  over  other  creatures 
consists  chiefly  in  our  reason  and  our  ability  to 
adapt  our  conduct  to  particular  ends,  cannot  possi- 
bly admit,  that  the  cause  which  produced  the  world 
and  gave  us  our  reason,  should  have  no  semblance 
of  rationality,  but  should  be  an  irrational  some- 
thing. Indeed  such  an  admission  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  our  conscious  feeling  of  the  digni- 
ty of  our  own  natures,  Acts  17:  28  &c.  Ps.  94  :  8 
— 10.  Moreover,  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  ra- 
tional Author  of  the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
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is  the  more  consistent  with  our  nature,  because  we 
feel  within  us  a  natural  dread  of  an  invisible  Judge 
of  our  actions  "and  motives;  whom  we  must  of 
course  believe  to  be  a  rational  Being,  unless  we  are 
willing,  in  defiance  of  our  own  consciences,  to  pro- 
nounce that  inward  feeling  which  leads  us  to  dread 
such  a  Judge,  a  delusion.  Now,  as  this  feeling  of 
accountabilit}^  unavoidably  leads  us  to  the  idea  that 
we  are  dependant  on  a  rational  Beings  it  would 
manifestly  be  in  itself  inexcusable,  and  would  mili- 
tate against  our  own  inward  feelings,  if  we  should 
give  way  to  that  obstinate  unbelief,  which,  instead 
of  acknowledging  a  rational  Being  as  the  great  first 
cause  of  all  things,  looks  upon  the  wise  and  intelli- 
gent constitution  of  nature  as  the  result  of  a  mere 
blind  mechanism.  Reason,  in  her  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  system  and  adaptation  of  nature,  is 
compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  rational  Au- 
thor of  creation  (4) ;  and  conscience  compels  us  to 
believe,  that  we  who  are  a  part  of  this  creation  are 
dependant  on  a  superhuman  rational  Being.  How 
then  can  we,  notwithstanding  all  these  proofs,  and 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  our  own  minds 
(5),  resist  the  belief  of  a  rational  Author  of  crea- 
tion, to  whom  aloiBe  we  can  refer  (6)  those  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  which  arise  within  us  while  enjoy- 
ing the  bounties  of  nature,  and  from  whom  alone 
we  can  expect  those  righteous  retributions  for  our 
good  and  bad  actions  which  our  consciences  lead  us 
so  confidently  to  anticipate  ?  (7)  Heb.  11:  6.  Rom. 
2 :  6 — 10.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  Judge  and 
Lord  of  our  moral  nature,  is  one  and  the  same  Be- 
ing with  the  Lord  of  the  rest  of  creation  ;  (which, 
as  is  evinced  by  its  peculiar  and  wise  adaptation  to 
such  an  end,  must  have  been  formed  for  the  use  of 
rational  and  moral  beings)  (8)  ;     for  otherAvise  we 
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must  suppose  it  possible,  that  the  arrangements  in 
the  external  world,  might  prevent  our  moral  Judge 
(who  on  this  supposition  would  be  distinct  from 
the  author  of  nature)  from  fulfilling  those  promises 
and  executing  those  threatenings  ( 9  )  which  he 
has  made  known  to  us  through  the  instrumentality 
of  our  consciences.  Moreover,  while  our  nature 
strong^  leads  us  to  desire  happiness_,  our  reason 
as  strongly  enjoins  obedience  to  law,  and  teaches, 
that  obedience  and  happiness  are  most  intimately 
connected  (§  17)  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
how  obedience  can  be  united  with  happiness  in  the 
performance  of  duties  which  require  selfdenial  (10), 
unless  we  admit  that  the  whole  creation,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  is  under  the  controul  of  a  moral  Gover- 
nor (11).  Therefore,  unless  we  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  ourselves  (12)  ;  unless  we  would  have 
the  inextinguishable  desire  of  our  nature  for  happi- 
ness(13),  frequently  to  be  at  variance  (1  Cor.l5:  32) 
with  that  law,  whose  sanctity  and  authority  we  can 
never  deny,  except  in  the  blind  rage  of  passion  ; 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  supposition,  which 
best  accounts  for  our  inward  feelings  of  reverence 
for  a  Judge  of  our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  for  the 
order  and  adaptation  visible  in  the  material  world ; 
in  other  words,  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  a 
moral  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe  (14). 
And  it  would  indeed  be  a  great  departure  from  wis- 
dom, if  we  should  be  so  obstinate  in  our  unbelief 
as  to  take  refuge  in  the  groundless  and  absurd  hy- 
pothesis, "  that  we  are  perhaps  deceived  by  our 
nature  and  by  the  objects  around  us  "  (15),  thus 
rejecting  the  only  supposition  which  accords  with 
our  nature,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  that 
surround  us. 

38 
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ILLUSTRATION   1. 

The  physico-thcological  evidence  is  cumulative. 

The  fact,  that  "  the  farther  we  advance  in  our  investigations 
of  nature,  the  more  numerous  and  striking  are  the  marks  which 
we  find  of  system  and  adaptation  to  an  end,"  justifies  the  ex- 
pectation, that  in  those  cases  where  such  marks  have  not  yet 
been  observed,  some  future  day  will  bring  them  to  fight.  The 
same  fact  also  forcibly  inculcates  a  modesty  and  wisdom  that 
will  not  at  once  regard  as  proper  grounds  for  skepticism 
those  things  in  nature  which  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  Author  of  creation  ;  but  will  rather,  from  the  ac- 
knowledged perfection  of  the  works  of  creation,  as  far  as  they 
are  known  to  us,  infer,  that  equal  excellence  belongs  to  those 
parts  of  the  creation  with  which  we  are  not  yet  well  acquaint- 
ed. Hence,  it  is  reasonable,  as  Kant  admits,  to  ascribe  every 
possible  perfection  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Physico-theological  proof  of  the  divine  existence. 

The  reader  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  the  works  of  Kant,^ 
Reimarus,-  Werenfels,^  and  Dahlenberg.'* 

The  principal  features  of  the  physico-tlieological  proof,  as 
they  are  briefly  presented  by  Kant,  in  his  "  Critique  on  pure 
reason,"^  are  the  following  : 


1  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  i>  63—67.  p.  275  Lc. 

~  Discussion  of  the  principal  truths  of  natural  relig-ion,  6th  edit. 

3  Opuscula,  Pt.  II.  p.  255  &c. 

4  Philosophy  of  religion  and  nature,  3  vols.  1797-98.  And  the  latest 
treatise  on  the  physico-theological  proof,  in  the  work  entitled,  '' Pyrrho 
and  Philalethes,  or  Does  skepticism  lead  to  truth  and  satisfactory  decis- 
ion ?"  Sultzbach,  1812. 

s  p.  653  &c.  2d  ed. 
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1.  We  find  every  where  in  our  world,  manifest  marks  of 
adaptation  to  specific  ends,  works  executed  with  great  wisdom, 
and  forming  a  whole  of  indescribable  multiplicity  as  well  as  of 
unbounded  extent. 

2.  This  systematic  adaptation  of  things  is  not  essential  to 
their  nature ;  that  is,  if  there  were  no  rational  agent  who  select- 
ed, adapted,  and  arranged  them,  so  many  different  things  could 
not,  by  their  own  inherent  power,  have  brought  themselves  to 
harmonize   for  the   accomplishment  of  specific   ends,  as  they 

now  do. 

3.  There  exists,  therefore,  one  exalted  and  wise  cause  (or 

more  than  one),  which  produced  this  world,  not  as  an  omnipo- 
tent nature  acting  blindly  by  its  generative  fecundity,  but  by  in- 
telligence and  volition. 

4.  The  unity  of  this  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  unity 
of  adaptation  in  the  multifarious  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  the 
parts  of  a  well  planned  edifice.  As  far  as  our  observation  ex- 
tends, this  inference  of  the  unity  of  the  cause,  amounts  to  cer- 
tainty ;  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  the  same  in- 
ference is  derived  with  probability,  from  every  principle  of 
analogy. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Whether  a  blind  mechanism  can  be  proved  impossible. 

Kant  says  :  We  must  first  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  unity  of 
object  in  matter,  derived  from  the  mere  mechanical  powers  of  its 
nature,  before  we  can  be  justified  in  ascribing  that  unity  explicitly 
to  something  beyond  nature  as  its  cause.  But  we  can  arrive 
at  nothing  more  than  this  :  that  according  to  our  limited  powers 
of  conception,  and  our  ability  to  judge,  we  can  by  no  means  ex- 
pect to  find  in  mere  matter,  a  principle  or  cause  producing  such 
adaptations  to  specific  ends  ;  and  that  to  us,  there  remains  no 
other  method  of  accounting  for  such  a  formation  of  the  material 
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world,  than  to  refer  it  to  one  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  cause 
of  all  things."  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft.^ 

Compare  Garve's  posthumous  Dissertation  on  the  existence 
of  God,  (reprinted  from  the  Vth  part  of  his  Essays  on  various 
subjects  he.)  1802,  Sect.  G. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  adaptation  in  nature  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  intelligent  cause. 

Compare  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  (Illust.  3).  The  following  passages  also  relate  to  this 
subject :  "  The  glorious  order,  beauty,  and  foresight  which 
shine  forth  from  every  part  of  nature,  must,  alone,  have  pro- 
duced the  belief  of  a  great  and  wise  Author  of  creation,  as  far 
as  such  belief  rests  on  proofs  from  reason."  (Critique  on  pure. 
Reason,  2d  ed.  preface,  p.  xxxiii.)  And  in  the  same  work, 
p.  651  &ic.  "  This  proof  (the  physico-theological)  deserves  at 
all  times  to  be  mentioned  with  respect ;  it  is  the  oldest,  clearest, 
and  best  adapted  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  prompts 
to  the  study  of  nature,  which  is  its  source,  and  which  constantly 
gives  new  force  to  it.  The  attempt  would  therefore  be  no  less 
discouraging  than  fruitless,  to  endeavour  to  detract  from  the 
worth  of  this  proof.  Reason  is  constantly  receiving  new  strength 
and  confidence  from  such  powerful  and,  under  her  hand,  ever 
growing  proofs ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  doubts  of 
subtile  and  abstruse  speculation,  to  depress  her  so  far,  that  she 
should  not,  in  every  instance,  by  a  glance  at  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture and  the  majesty  of  the  universe,  tear  herself  loose  from 
perplexing  indecision,  as  from  the  phantoms  of  a  dream,  and 
rise  in  her  contemplations  from  greatness  to  greatness,  from  that 
which  is  mediate  or  conditional,  to  the  immediate  and   uncaus- 

1  ij  73—78,  p.  328.    also  p.  324  kc. 
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ed  Author  of  all  things."  And  the  passage  in  the  work  :  "  Was 
heist,  sich  im  Denken  orientiren  ?"  (Berlin  Monthly  Publication, 
1786)  :  "Unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  rational  Creator, 
we  can  assign  no  reason,  or  at  least  no  intelligible  one,  for  the 
system  and  adaptation  which  we  every  where  find  in  so  wonder- 
ful a  degree,  without  falling  into  direct  inconsistencies.  And 
although  we  are  not  able  to  prove  the  impossibility,  that  such  an 
adaptation  should  exist  without  a  rational  first  cause  ;  still  the 
assumption  of  such  impossibility,  is  justified  by  the  fact,  that 
reason  finds  herself  necessitated  to  presuppose  something  which 
is  intelligible  to  her,  in  order  to  explain  tliese  phenomena  ;  as 
nothing  else  can  reheve  her  from  her  embarrassment."  Comp. 
Garve's  Dissert,  above  quoted,  Pt.  7. 

ILLUSTRATION   5. 

"  Such  is  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our  minds,  that  we  are 
not  able  to  understand  or  form  any  conception  of  the  adaptation 
in  the  objects  in  nature,  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  viewing 
them  and  the  world  in  general  as  the  production  of  a  rational 
cause,  that  is,  of  a  God."^ 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

"  In  the  moments  when  the  sensibility  of  our  moral  feelings 
is  most  acute  and  active,  when  we  are  surrounded  by  nature 
arrayed  in  all  her  beauties,  and  feel  the  calm  serene  enjoyment 
of  our  existence  ;  we  feel  within  us  a  conviction  that  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  some  being  for  these  blessings."- 


1  Kant,  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  {  75,  p.  332  &c.  See  also  Vogel's 
Dissertation  on  the  theoretico-practical  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
God,  in  the  New  Theol.  Journ.  of  Gabler,  for  1799,  Vol.  I.  p.  22.  comp, 
that  for  1800,  Vol.  II.  p.  34.  and  Mag.  für  christliche  Do»,  und  Moral. 
Stück  XII.  S.  151  &c. 

2  Kant  sup.  cit.  i  86,  p.  U6.  note,  p.  411.  comp.  J  91,  p.  472. 
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ILLUSTRATION  7. 

We  must  either  admit,  that  the  constitution  of  universal  na- 
ture is  in  harmony  with  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  our 
consciences ;  or  we  are  compelled,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
voice  of  conscience,  to  pronounce  that  fear  and  that  hope  which 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  moral  nature,  either  fallacious  or 
uncertain.^  On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  ulti- 
mate and  chief  object  of  the  adaptation  in  nature  be  not  a  mor- 
al one,  that  adaptation  can  have  no  object  at  all.^  It  is  there- 
fore a  dictate  of  our  nature,  that  we  and  the  other  objects  in 
the  world  are  subject  to  a  moral  Governor.  And  the  man  who 
should  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  moral  rational  Ruler 
of  the  world,  because  he  is  not  able  to  see  him  with  his  bodily 
eyes,  and  cannot  demonstrate  his  existence  by  absolutely  irre- 
sistable  proofs,  but  must  admit  it  by  an  act  of  faith  ;  would,  to 
say  the  least,  act  in  contradiction  to  his  own  moral  nature.  His 
conduct  would  be  just  as  inexcusable,  as  that  of  the  man  who  is 
suffering  the  consequences  of  some  misfortune,  which  he  might 
have  foreseen  and  by  the  use  of  proper  measures  have  obviat- 
ed, but  who,  although  the  evidence  of  his  danger  amounted  to 
the  strongest  probability,  would  not  believe  it,  because  it  did  not 
amount  to  absolute  certainty. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

See  Gen.  1:  26  &tc.  Matth.  6:  26,  30.  10:  30  Uc.  1  Cor. 
3:  21  &;c.  Rom.  8  :  19,  21.  These  passages  teach,  that  the 
world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  rational  beings. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  §  91.  p.  457. 

1  Kant  sup.  cit.  i  87.  p.  414  &c.  429,  433. 
9  Crit.  &c.  }  86.  p.  405  &c. 
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ILLUSTRATION  10. 

See  Matth.  5:  10  Stc.  1  Pet.  3:  14.  2  Thess.  1:4.  1  Cor. 
15:  30,  31.  All  these  passages  refer  to  such  duties  as  are  con- 
nected with  great  sacrifices. 

ILLUSTRATION    11. 

See  Matth.  5:  10  he.  2  Thess.  1:  5—7.  The  retribution 
referred  to  in  these  two  passages,  presupposes  a  moral  Gover- 
nor of  the  world.  See  Jacob,  On  the  moral  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  God  ;  and  his  Proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  the  idea  of  duty.  Bock,  de  limite  officiorum  humanorum, 
seposita  animorum  immortalitate,  Sect.  II,  Tübingen,  1791. 
HaufF,  Dialogus  :  an  sint  officia,  ad  quae  hominem  natura  obli- 
gatum  esse,  deinonstrari  nequeat,  seposita  animorum  immortali- 
tate ? 

ILLUSTRATION    12. 

See  Flatt's  "  Contributions  on  the  subject  of  christian  doc- 
trines and  practice,"  No.  II.  in  the  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion :  "  What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  hope  of  that  future 
happiness  promised  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  stands  to  virtue," 
p.  99  &ic.  Aiinotationes  ad  Kantii  philosophicam  de  religione 
doctrinara,  §  X,  XI.  Magazine  for  christian  doctrine  &;c.  Pt. 
7.  p.  93.    and  Pt.  12.  158  he. 

ILLUSTRATION   13. 

"  To  be  happy,  is  necessarily  the  strong  desire  of  every  ra- 
tional finite  being ;  and  must  therefore  inevitably  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  determinations  of  his  will."  Kant's  Critique  on 
practical  reason,  p.  45.  Comp.  Brastberger,  on  "  The  ground 
of  our  faith  in  God  and  of  our  knowledge  of  him,"   Stuttgard, 
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1802.  Supplement  I.      "  Über  den  Streit  des  Purismus  und 
Eudaemonismus  in  der  Sittenlehre,"  p.  110  Sic. 

ILLUSTRATION   14. 

We  are  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  moral  Governor  of 

the  world. 

See  Critique  on  all  Revelations,  §  2.  (2d  ed.  §  3.)  and 
Remarks  on  Kant's  philosophy  of  rohgion. 

Compare  Kern,  "  The  doctrine  of  God  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  critical  philosophy,"  Ulm,  1796,  §  71  &,c. 
St'audlin's  "  Contributions  to  the  philosophy  and  history  of  re- 
ligion and  the  science  of  morals,"  Vol.  III.  No.  2.  "  On  the 
moral  ground  of  the  critical  philosophy."  also  Brastberger's 
"  Brief  and  plain  view  of  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God, 
derived  from  the  concomitance  of  virtue  and  happiness,"  in  his 
treatise  "  On  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  God,"  p.  19 — 48.  To 
this  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  connexion  be- 
tween virtue  and  happiness,  a  notion  has  of  late  been  opposed, 
similar  to  the  ancient  Stoical  idea,  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
Eckermann,  in  the  "  Theologische  Beitrage,"^  has  attempted 
to  show,  that  virtue  always  brings  along  with  her  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  contentment.  And  Abicht,  in  the  "  Doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments,"^  has  erected  a  theory  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, on  the  principle,  that  the  reward  of  virtue  is  nothing 
else  than  the  pleasure  which  is  connected  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  self-acquired  dignity  ;  and  that  punishment  is  no- 
thing else  than  the  unpleasant  feelings  resulting  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  self-occasioned  degradation.  Compare  what 
is  said  in  refutation  of  this  theory,  and  of  the  inference  which 
follows  from  it ;  namely,  that  this  idea  of  the  reward  and  punish- 

1  Vol.  III.  Ft.  I.  p.  82  &c.  2  Erlangen,  1796.  Vi.  I. 
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ment  of  virtue  and  vice,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  belief 
of  a  moral  Governor  of  the  world ;  in  the  "  Examination  of  a 
new  theory  of  rewards  and  punishments,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine, 
Pt.  2,  No.  VI. 

Another  and  a  somewhat  diflerent  aspect,  which  has  lately 
been  given  to  this  moral  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  is 
this  :  If  we  would  expect  to  realize  that  happiness  which  our 
conscience  (or  our  reason)  leads  us  to  anticipate,  then  we  must 
•  believe  in  a  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  that  is,  in  a  God. 
See  Staudlin's  Beiträge  sup.  cit.  Vol.  III.  Fichte's  and  For- 
berg's  Dissertations,  in  the  Philosoph.  Journal,  1798,  1st  part. 
Fichte's  "  Appeal  to  the  public."  Forberg's  "  Apology  for  his 
reputed  atheism,"  1799.  "Letters  on  Kant's,  Forberg's,  and 
Fichte's  Rehgious  Theory,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  Pt.  V.  letter 
2,  3.  In  like  manner,  Schmidt  (in  his  "  Elements  of  christian 
doctrine,"  Giesen,  1800)  grounds  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  God  (^  39  &LC.)  and  of  religion  in  general  (§  1  &ic.),  on  the 
requisitions  of  conscience,  or  the  moral  principle.  "  In  that 
course  of  moral  conduct  which  conscience  demands,  obstacles 
present  themselves  which  our  power  is  unable  to  surmount.  If 
then  they  are  to  be  surmounted,  we  must  admit  the  existence 
of  a  power,  which  so  arranges  things  that  these  impediments 
shall  infallibly  be  overcome  ;  that  is,  we  must  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moral  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world,  a  GodP 

Fichte  does  indeed,  set  out  with  the  same  principle  :  that 
for  the  success  of  virtue,  we  must  look  to  an  active,  rational  be- 
ing ;  but  in  his  reasoning,  he  admits  only  a  moral  constitution 
of  the  world,  without  referring  this  constitution  to  a  moral  Gov- 
ernor. See  the  Dissertation  in  the  Philosoph.  Journal  sup.  cit. 
and  the  Appeal  to  the  public.  Compare  what  has  been  said  in 
opposition  to  this  theory,  in  a  multitude  of  pubhcations,  among 
which  the  following  only  need  be  named  ;  Heusinger  "  über 
39 
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das  idealistisch — atheistische  system  Fichte's,  Dresden,  1799. 
Jacobi  to  Fichte,  Hamburg,  1799.  Flatt's  Magazine,  Pt.  5. 
No.  1,  on  Fichte's  doctrine  of  God  and  the  divine  government 
of  the  world.  "  Letters  on  Fichte's,  Kant's,  and  Forberg's  The- 
ory of  religion,  being  an  impartial  examination  of  it,"  in  Flatt's 
Mag.  Pt.  G.  No.  C.  Also  Koppen,  "  On  Revelation  in  reference 
to  Kant's  and  Fichte's  Philosophy,"  2d  ed.  1802.  p.  127  he. 
Compare  the  Notice  of  21  publications  for  and  against  Fichte's 
doctrine  concerning  God,  in  Gabler's  "  New  Theol.  Journal," 
Vol.  5,  Pt.  3.  p.  217—240.  Pt.  4.  p.  366—392.1 

Forberg  builds  his  sceptical  atheism  on  the  principle,  "  that 
religion,  as  far  as  attention  to  it  can  be  a  duty,  consists  merely 
in  conducting  ourselves  as  if  there  were  a  moral  government 
and  a  moral  Governor  of  the  world  ;  but,,  that  there  really  is  a 
moral  constitution  of  the  world  and  a  God,  we  may  believe  or 
not  as  we  please  ;  for  it  cannot  be  ascertained."  Compare 
what  is  said  against  this  theory,  in  the  Letters  on  Kant's,  For- 
berg's, and  Fichte's  theory  of  Religion,  above  referred  to  ; 
and  the  Review  of  Forberg's  Apology,  in  "  Tübingen  Gelehr- 
ten Anz."  1800,  Pt.  42—44. 

ILLUSTRATION   15. 

See  Brastberger's  "  Investigation  of  Kant's  Critique  on  pure 
reason,"  —  and  "  On  Kant's  Critique  upon  practical  reason," 
especially  p.  212 — 219.  "On  the  ground  of  our  belief  in 
God  and  of  our  knowledge  of  him,"  p.  84 — 99,  where  the  sub- 
jective necessity  of  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  is  fully 
discussed,  and  derived  from  several  proofs  founded  in  our  na- 
ture. (On  this  subjective  necessity,  Vogel  rests  his  "  Theoretico- 
practical  proof  of  the  objective  existence  of  God,"  in  Gabler's 


1  On  Fichte's  later  doctrine  concerning  God,  which  he  proposes  in  his 
his  "  Guide  to  a  blessed  eternity,"  see  ?>ies,  "  Fichte's  and  Schelling's 
new  doctrine  of  God  and  the  world,"  Heidelberg,  1807,  p.  7—22. 
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"  New  Theol.  Journal,"  Vol.  15.  p.  19  he.  109  he.)  In  the 
last  mentioned  work  of  Brastberger,  (p.  92 — 94,  note,)  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigation  is  given,  in  the  following  passage  :  "  We 
find  ourselves  and  every  thing  around  us,  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  our  observation,  standing  in  such  numerous  relations  and 
references  to  each  other,  and  in  such  a  coherent  systematic 
connexion,  that  the  idea  of  an  intentional  adaptation  to  rational 
purposes,  according  to  universal  laws,  or  of  a  physical  and  moral 
world,  is  irresistably  forced  upon  us.  But  the  existence  of  such 
an  order  of  things,  we  can  rationally  ascribe  only  to  an  intelli- 
gence which  superintends  and  arranges  all  things  and  events, 
to  a  rational  mind  which  selects  and  acts  with  an  intelligent 
reference  to  ends.  Consequently,  we  must  suppose  the  prima- 
ry and  absolute  cause  of  all  things  to  be  a  rational  and  moral  In- 
telligence. —  Although  this  reasoning  proves  only  the  neces- 
sity of  our  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  of  our  supposing 
that  he  really  exists,  (for  no  proof  can  possibly  establish  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  existence  of  a  thing  itself,  but  only  the  necessity 
of  our  believing  and  conceiving  it  to  exist,)  still  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  It  perfectly  justifies  us  in  entertaining  a  rational 
belief  in  a  God  ;  for  we  are  brought  to  this  alternative :  we 
must  either  believe  there  is  a  God  ;  or  we  must  believe,  that 
every  thing  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  even  we  our- 
selves and  all  our  thoughts,  conceptions,  and  existence,  are 
empty  incomprehensible  legerdemain  ;  in  truth,  a  nothing  float- 
ing about  in  the  bottomless  profundity  of  nothing  ".'  / 

Vogel,  in  his  Theoretico-practical  evidence  of  the  objective 
existence  of  God,^  advances  this  idea  :  "  Man  is  compelled  by 
a  subjective,  theoretical  and  practical  necessity  of  his  reason, 
to  assert  the  objective  existence  of  God  ;    and  of  this  objective 


1  In  Gablers  New  Theolo».  Journal  for  1799,  Vol.  I.  p.  19—34,  109— 
154.  and  in  that  for  1800,  Vol.  11.  p.  17—54. 
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existence  of  God,  he  is  as  certain  as  of  the  existence  of  those 
objects  which  he  perceives  through  his  senses  ;  for  he  has  the 
same  evidence  for  the  existence  of  both  ;  namely,  that  his  rea- 
son is  compelled  [by  a  subjective  necessity]  to  believe  it ;  and 
this  must  ever  be  his  only  criterion  of  truth," 

Siiskind,  in  his  dissertation  "  On  the  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  as  a  self-existent  Intelligence,  distinct  from  the 
world,"  gives  a  similar  derivation  of  our  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God.^  The  general  tenour  of  his  reasoning  is  as  follows  : 
"  To  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  are  not  deceived  by  our  rea- 
son ;  is  indeed  an  assumption,  the  truth  of  which  we  cannot  prove; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  which,  as  rational  beings,  we 
must  necessarily  make.  The  plain  dictates  of  reason,  that  is, 
those  dictates  which  originate  from  the  essential  nature  and  ac- 
tivity of  our  reason,  are  therefore,  of  indisputable  certainty  and 
truth.  And  their  validity  extends,  not  only  to  the  appearances 
of  things,  but  also  to  the  things  themselves  to  which  these  ap- 
pearances refer  ;  nay,  it  extends  even  to  things  which  are  not 
objects  of  sense  ;  so  far  as  the  general  and  essential  principles 
of  reason  oblige  us  to  form  judgments  concerning  them  or  to 
bring  them  under  our  consideration.  To  attempt  to  prove,  that 
the  laws  of  our  reason  are  not  applicable  to  things  themselves, 
would  be  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  we  are  deluded  by  reason  : 
the  attempt  itself,  therefore,  would  involve  a  self-contradiction ; 
for  the  proof  would  have  to  be  conducted  by  the  aid  of  reason, 
and  would  necessarily  presuppose  that  very  validity  of  reason, 
which  it  was  intended  to  overthrow.  To  these  pure  dictates  of 
reason,  belong  those  of  a  theoretical,  as  well  as  those  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  The  former  include  the  principles  of  unity  and 
of  contradiction,  the  principles  of  causality  and  adaptation,  viz. 

1  Magazine  für  Christliche  Dogmatik  und  Moral,  Stück  12.  {  XXHl— 
XXXVIII,  and  i  XLVII— LVIII. 
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that  the  chain  of  dependencies  must  have  an  absolute  first  cause, 
and  the  principle,  that  every  thing  which  exists  is  either  sub- 
stance or  accident.  The  latter  include  those  principles  in  all 
men,  according  to  which  reason  determines  what  is  uncondi- 
tionally good.  It  would  be  inconsistent,  to  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  latter  only,  while  we  doubt  or  deny  that  of  the 
former  ;  for  it  is  the  same  reason,  which  in  the  one  case  deter- 
mines what  is  good,  and  in  the  other,  what  is  true.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  a  consistent  (i.  e.  a  rational)  belief  of 
the  validity  of  the  practical  principles  of  reason,  without  also 
admitting  the  validity  of  its  theoretical  dictates.  But  it  is  on 
these  theoretical  and  practical  principles  of  reason,  which  are 
also  decisive  for  the  actual  existence  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
visible  world,  that  the  rational  belief  of  a  God,  as  a  self-existent 
Intelligence,  distinct  from  the  world,  as  an  intelligent  and  holy 
Author  of  the  world,  is  founded. 

Note.   On  a  late  pantheistic  hypothesis  concerning  God. 

The  doctrine  concerning  God,  taught  in  the  System  of  ab- 
solute identity,  is  inculcated  and  explained  by  its  author,  in 
the  following  works :  Schelling's  "  Bruno ;  or  On  the  divine 
and  natural ^rsi^rmc?^Ze  of  things,"  Berlin,  1802.  "  Maga- 
zhie  for  Speculative  Physics,"  Vol.  I.  Pt.  2,  Jena,  1801.  "  New 
Magazine  for  Speculative  Physics,"  Vol.  I.  Pt.  1,  2,  Tübingen, 
1803.  "  Lectures  on  the  course  of  Academic  Study,"  Tubin- 
gen, 1803.  "  Philosophy  and  Religion,"  Tübingen,  1804.  "  A 
view  of  the  true  relation  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  to  the  im- 
proved doctrines  of  Fichte,"  Tübingen,  1806.  "  Philosophi- 
cal investigations  relative  to  the  freedom  of  man,  and  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  it,"  (in  his  philosophical  works,  Landshut, 
1809,  p.  399— 51 1).  "  Denkmal  der  Schrift  von  den  göttlich- 
en Dingen  des  Herrn  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi,  Tübingen, 
1812. 
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Agreeably  to  the  representation  of  the  last  two  works,  God 
is  that  being  lohich  evolved  itself  out  of  a  principle  or  ground 
of  existence  found  in  God  himself,  (out  of  a  nature  in  God,)  or 
out  of  a  principle,  which  is  indeed  not  intelligent,  not  moral,  not 
perfect,  in  itself,  but  which  nevertheless  contains  in  embryo 
and  locked  up  within  itself,  intelligence,  morality,  and  perfec- 
tion (which,  however,  are  only  potentia,  only  impHcite  intelli- 
gent and  moral  and  perfect)  ;  by  means  of  a  series  of  creations 
(self-manifestations  of  God),  by  which  nature  was  exalted  and 
spirituaHzed,  until  it  evolved  itself  into  the  most  perfect  per- 
sonal Being  (Deus  explicitus,  Deus  sensu  eminenti)  :  or,  God 
is  the  absolute  identity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  evolving  itself 
from  the  original  absolute  confision  of  the  ideal  and  real.  This 
absolute  confusion,  the  original  ground  itself,  is  neither  ideal 
nor  real ;  yet  divides  itself  into  die  two  equally  eternal  princi- 
ples of  the  ideal  and  real ;  and  out  of  the  combination  of  both 
(by  means  of  the  subordination  of  the  real  to  the  ideal,  by  the 
transmutation  of  the  real  into  the  ideal,)  arises  absolute  identi- 
ty, that  is,  God. 

The  principal  objections  to  this  doctrine  concerning  God,  are 
the  following  : 

1 .  This  theory  does  not  account  for  the  existence  of  God. 

2.  This  theory  does  not  render  the  existence  of  God,  in 
the  least  degree,  more  comprehensible  or  intelligible  than  the 
common  one,  which  supposes  him  to  have  existed  as  an  all-per- 
fect Being,  from  the  beginning. 

3.  This  hypothesis  forces  our  idea  of  God,  (which  is  abso- 
lute,) into  forms  ;  and  subjects  it  to  laws  which  can  apply  only 
to  finite  things,  to  the  visible  world.  God  is  considered  to  be 
of  the  same  essence  as  the  material  world. 

4.  It  really  subjects  God,  during  his  self-manifestations,  to 
the  power  of  a  supreme  fate,  of  an  original  supreme  and  self- 
existent  law. 
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5.  The  assertion,  that  God  could  not,  from  the  beginning, 
exist  as  an  all-perfect  Being,  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  found- 
ed on 

(a)  The  general  principle,  that  the  less  perfect  cannot  pro- 
ceed from  the  more  perfect ;  but  vice  versa,  the  latter  from  the 
former  (non  fumus  ex  fulgore,  sed  fulgor  ex  fumo).  But  even 
if  this  were  a  universal  law  of  nature,  it  could  not  on  that  ac- 
count be  applied  to  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  world. 

(b)  Upon  this  principle  :  "  Had  God,  from  the  beginming, 
actually  been  possessed  of  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  as 
he  could  not  attain  a  higher  degree  of  excellence,  he  would 
have  had  no  reason  for  creatine  and  brinsine  into  existence 
such  a  multitude  of  objects,  by  which  he  could  only  have  been 
rendered  less  perfect." — But  agreeably  to  the  assertion  of  the 
author  of  this  system  himself,  love  is  the  ground  or  reason  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  to  create  it,  was  condescension 
in  God.  This  accords  equally  well  with  the  common  opin- 
ion, that  God  existed  from  the  beginning  as  the  all-perfect  Be- 
ing. Nor  could  he,  by  creating  the  world,  suffer  any  diminu- 
tion of  his  perfection  ;  provided  we  consider  creation  as  an  in- 
comprehensible act  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  unattended 
by  any  communication  of  his  essence  to  the  creatures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis,  that  from  a  principle 
which  is  in  itself  not  moral  and  not  intelligent,  God  evolves  him- 
self into  the  most  perfect  Being  ;  is  encumbered  with  insupera- 
ble difficulties  and  objections. 

(a)  If  God  has  exalted  himself  into  the  most  perfect  Being, 
only  at  the  end  of  time  ;  then  neither  the  creation  nor  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  is  the  work  of  perfect  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  holiness. 

(b)  This  evolution  of  God  would  be  an  evolution  from  fi- 
nite into  infinite  ;  and  yet  finite  and  hifiiiite  are  toto  genere 
diflferent. 
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6.  Tlic  immanence  of  all  things  in  God,  which  is  asserted 
by  this  hypothesis,  destroys  the  individuality  and  substantiality 
of  the  creatures  ;  contradicts  what  we  know  to  be  a  fact,  that 
distinct  substances  exist  together  in  the  world  ;  and  leads  to  die 
identification  and  confounding  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator. 

The  idea  of  an  absolute,  an  independant  ßrst  cause  of  the 
world,  is  the  ultimate  conception  of  our  minds  ;  and  in  this 
alone  can  the  eternal  unity  of  all  things  be  imagined.  {In  and 
by  must  be  distinguished  with  care,  if  we  would  express  our 
idea  of  Deity  with  precision.) 

7.  This  system  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  man  ; 
for  freedom  cannot  consist  with  this  immanence  in  God  ; 

8.  And  thereby  it  destroys  the  distinction  between  moral 
good  and  evil. 

The  reader  may  consult  the  following  dissertations  and 
works  :  Siiskind,  "  On  the  grounds  for  belief  of  the  existence 
of  a  God  as  a  self-existent  Intelligence  distinct  from  the  world  ; 
in  reference  to  the  latest  system  of  absolute  identity,"  (in  his 
Mag.  für  christliche  Dogmatik  und  Moral,  Stück  11.  S.  143 
he.  Stück  12.  S.  24  &tc. — But  especially,  the  same  author's 
work,  entitled,  "An  Examination  of  Schelling's  doctrines  con- 
cerning God,  the  creation,  freedom,  and  moral  good  and  evil." 
This  work  takes  up  the  most  recent  views  of  these  doctrines,  as 
represented  in  the  two  last  works  above  mentioned,  and  discuss- 
es at  large  the  greater  part  of  the  objections  above  stated.  Vo- 
gel, "  On  Schelling's  religious  doctrines,"  in  Gabler's  Journal 
for  select  theological  literature.  Vol.  V.  p.  1 — 49.  Stäudlin's 
"Lehrbuch  der  dogmatik,"  3te  Ausgabe,  S.  179  &:c.  Fries, 
"  On  Fichte's  and  Schelling's  new  doctrines  concerning  God 
and  the  world,"  Heidelberg,  1807,  p.  23  he.  Friedrich  Hein- 
rich Jacobi,  von  den  göttlichen  Dingen  und  ihrer  OfFenbahrung, 
Leipsic,  1811,  S.  116  &ic. 
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It  is  against  this  work  of  Jacobi,  that  Schelling  wrote  his 
Denkmal.  Fries,  Von  Deutscher  Philosophie  Art  und  Kunst, 
Heidelberg,  1812,  p.  54  he. 

On  Jacobi's  idea  of  immediate  rational  belief  in  God,  pro- 
ceeding from  internal  revelation  ;  see  the  Letters  of  that  author, 
on  Spinoza's  doctrine,  Leipsic,  1786.  Jacobi,  "On  Idealism 
and  Realism,"  Breslau,  1787.  His  "  Letters  to  Fichte,"  Ham- 
burg, 1799.  and  his  work,  "Von  den  göttlichen  Dingen  und 
ihrer  Offenbahrung,"  Leipsic,  1811.  Köppen's  "Exposition 
of  the  true  essence  of  Philosophy,"  Nurenberg,  1810,  §  1 — 3, 
8,  11,  19.  comp.  Fries,  von  Deutcher  Philosophie  Art  und 
Kunst,  S.  38  &;c.  Weiss,  "  On  the  living  God  and  the  way  of 
being  received  into  his  presence,"  Leipsic,  1812,  Beilage,  I.  S. 
179  he. 


§19. 

The  evidence  of  the  divine  existence,  corroborated  by  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ. 

The  method  above  stated,  for  arriving  at  a  con- 
viction of  the  existence  of  God,  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  not  be  strange,  if  God  should,  by  oth- 
er clear  and  striking  proofs,  facilitate  (1)  that  evo- 
lution of  our  finer  moral  feelings  which  is  presup- 
posed in  that  method.  Such  proofs  we  actually 
have  in  the  miracles  (2)  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
(3),  the  truth  and  importance  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  established,  §  5, 8,  10  at  the  end.  Those 
miracles  were  such  effects  as  human  agents  could 
never  have  produced,  by  their  own  intelligence  and 
power ;  and  therefore  necessarily  presuppose  an 
40 
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invisible  cause.  And  this  invisible  cause  must  have 
been  rational ;  for  not  only  are  we  ourselves  able  to 
discover  (4)  certain  objects  for  which  they  were 
wrought,  but  the  history  of  them,  and  the  express 
declarations  of  those  who  performed  them,  assign 
to  them  definite  objects  (.'3).  Now,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  that  ra- 
tional Cause,  whose  superhuman  power  is  proved 
from  the  very  nature  of  these  miracles  (6),  was 
God,  or  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  nature.  (For,  this 
is  the  description  of  the  divine  character  which  Je- 
sus and  his  apostles  give,  deriving  it  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  authority  of  which  they  acknow- 
ledged, see  §  20.)  And  we  have  no  reason  to  look 
for  an}^  other  cause  of  those  miracles,  different  from 
that  assigned  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles ;  especially 
as  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  (§  18) 
for  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  render  their 
declarations  credible.  God  has  then,  in  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  manifested  his  agen- 
cy (Acts  14:  9 — 11.  comp.  v.  15),  and  corroborated 
the  other  proofs  of  his  existence  (v.  17).  This 
proof  of  the  divine  existence,  taken  in  connexion 
with  that  above  stated  (§  18),  would  not  be  wholly 
divested  of  force,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  un- 
authorized supposition,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  were  wrought  by  some  other  be- 
ing. For,  on  this  supposition,  we  should  have  to 
admit,  that  the  other  being,  who  must  necessarily 
have  been  rational  and  superhuman,  did  himself  as- 
cribe the  miracles  and  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  (§  8,  6)  to  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  nature. 
In  this  case,  then,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God, 
would  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  at  least 
one  superhuman  being,  and  would  no  longer  be  a 
weakness  peculiar  to  man. 
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ILLUSTRATION  1. 

Koppen,  in  "  The  Bible  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,"^  proves, 
that  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  us  in  nature,  by  no 
means  renders  a  supernatural  revelation  of  his  invisible  great- 
ness and  power  superfluous. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

On  this  evidence  for  the  existence  of  God,  see  Michaelis, 
"  Dograatik  ;"^  and  in  Flatt's  Beiträge,^  "  Remarks  on  the 
proof  for  the  existence  of  God,  derived  from  the  Bible,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  doctrines  and  history  of  Jesus." 

On  the  question,  "  Are  proofs  of  the  objective  existence  of 
God,  necessary,  in  popular  and  practical  religious  instruction," 
see  Bauer's  Dissertation  in  Flatt's  Magazine.'* 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

The  existence  of  God  proved  by  miracles. 
We  have  in  this  case  selected  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  as  the  ground  of  evidence,  because  the  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament  miracles  is  to  be  proved  by  the  authority  of  Je- 
sus and  his  apostles.^  But  if  we  contemplate  more  attentively, 
the  grounds  for  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  which  our  own 
nature  contains ;  we  shall  not  view  as  superfluous,  the  fact  sta- 
ted in  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  himself,  by  his  immediate 
influence,  and  in  various  ways,  did  awaken  and  cherish  and 
strengthen,  not  only  in  the  first  persons  of  our  race,  but  also  in 
their  descendants,  those  nobler  feelings,  which  produce  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God  as  the  supreme  rewarder  of  all  good,® 

1  Pt.  I.  p.  39.  2d  ed.  p.  41  &c.  2  {  24.  p,  146. 

3  Num.  I.  p.  7  &c.  4  Pt.  VI.  No.  V.  5  See  }  13. 

6  Heb.  11:  6.  See,  in  Hess'  "  Bibliothek  of  sacred  history,"  2d  part,  the 
Dissert.:  "The  natural  views  of  God  given  in  the  Scriptures,  consider- 
ed in  their  relation  to  the  revealed  views  of  the  divine  Being,"  p.  119 — 
149.  De  Mareens  "Defence  of  God's  permission  of  evil,"  Pt.  I.  p.  115 
kc. 
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In  this  manner  God  actually  instructed  some  individuals,  who 
were  to  instruct  others,  in  the  knowledge  of  his  character  as 
creator  ^  of  the  world,  and  of  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  him 
in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.^  Examples  of  this  are 
found  in  Gen.  2:  17.  3:  8  &£c.  4:  6  &ic.  6:3.  15:1.  17:1. 
By  their  own  experience  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  and 
threats,  he  habituated  them  to  a  belief  in  hiin.^  Such  were  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  of  a  numerous  posterity,^  the  prom- 
ise of  the  land  of  Canaan,^  the  threatening  of  a  flood  and  its  ful- 
filment.^ By  the  public  miracles,  which  God  wrought  among 
the  Israelites  and  the  people  around  them,  he  made  it  evident, 
to  those  who  saw  and  heard  those  miracles,  that  there  was  an 
invisible  Lord  of  creation,''  who  was  able  to  execute  the  pro- 
mises and  denunciations  of  their  own  consciences.^  See  the 
declarations  of  God  relative  to  such  miracles,  in  Exod.  7  :  5. 
8:  6,  18.  9: 14.  Deut.  4:  32—39.  Dan.  ch.  2—6.  Ex.  9:  16. 
Josh.  2:  11.  4:  23,  24.  Facts,  therefore,  were  the  means  by 
which  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  as  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  world,  to  which  even  our  own  nature  urges  us,  was 
anciently  confirmed.  And  although  these  miracles  were  not 
witnessed  by  all  men,  nor  indeed  could  be,  without  impairing 
their  force,  still  the  knowledge  of  them  was  transmitted  by  tra- 
dition to  succeeding  generations,^  and  in  various  ways  was  also 
spread  among  foreign  nations.^^     ("  For,"   says  Koppen,"   "  if 

1  Gen.  ch.  1.  2  Gen.  18:  19, 

3  Heb.  11:  1,  2,  7 — 19.  Compare  the  five  Programms  of  Moras  on  the 
knowledge  of  religion  which  is  connected  with  attention  to  facts  in  our 
own  experience.     Dissert.  Theologicae  et  Philologicae,  Vol.  II.  N.I — V. 

4  Gen.  15:  4—6.   17:  15  &c.  compare  ch.  21. 

5  Gen.  15:7  &c.  Exod.  3:  6  &:c.  6:  2—8-  6  Gen.  6:  7. 

7  Exod.  9:  29. 

8  See  Koppen  sup.  cit.  Pt.  II.  p.  180  &c.  (2d  ed.  p.  194  &c.) 
»Exod.  10:2.  lOSee,  e.  g.  2K.  5:2— 15. 

11  Sup.  cit.  p.  47  &c.  (2d  edit.  p.  58  &c.) 
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such  extraordinary  acts  were  performed  amongst  all  nations,  and 
at  all  times,  or  if  they  were  only  frequently  repeated  ;  it  would 
become  matter  of  doubt,  whether  they  were  not  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  some  hidden  powers  of  nature.  They  would  become 
common  and  familiar,  like  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  thus  would  make  little  impression  ;  and  by  this  means  the 
object  of  them  would  be  frustrated,  and  they  would  be  no  proofs 
of  a  revelation  from  God.")  Now  these  miracles  might  con- 
tribute much  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  God,  even  among 
those  who  had  heard  only  vague  rumours  of  them,  or  had  even 
not  heard  of  them  at  all.  For  the  idea  of  a  God,  which  these  nu- 
merous manifestations  of  divine  agency  imparted  to  the  eye-wit- 
nesses of  these  divine  acts,  was  through  them  communicated  to 
other  families  or  nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and 
thus  was  brought  into  general  circulation.  And  as  soon  as  the 
idea  of  a  God  has  been  communicated  to  a  person  from  without, 
all  the  declarations  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  instructions 
of  nature  around  him,  become,  even  without  any  new  external 
proofs  of  the  divine  existence,  much  more  comprehensible  and 
efficient.^  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  God,  whose  providence  ex- 
tends to  the  times  and  the  places  of  habitation  of  all  men,^ 
would  cause  that  those  who  had  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
him,  should  be  brought  into  connexion  with  others  of  humbler  at- 
tainments, so  that  the  latter  might  have  an  opportunity  to  "seek 
the  Lord,"  Cfßitv  rov  ß^tov,  Acts  17: 27.  For  although  God,  the 
source  of  all  good,  has  revealed  himself  to  the  heathen  in  external 
and  internal  nature,  {ovx  uixuqtvqov  iavtov  u<frjnev,  Acts  14;17. 
— ov  fiaxQav  ano  ivog  iKccorov  -i^fiMv  vnuQ'/^ii,,  Acts  17:  27)  ; 
still  they  have  only  obscure  views  and  conjectures  respecting  a 
beneficent  Creator  of  nature,  and  a  righteous  Judge  ;  and  these 
views  need  to  be  evolved  by  clear  and  distinct  instructions,  de- 

1  Ps.  19:  2—4.  2  Acts  17:  26. 
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rived  from  God,  through  the  medium  of  persons  resident  either 
amongst  them  or  in  their  vicinity.  Thus  might  the  Athenians,* 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  apostle  Paul,  have  sought  instruction 
on  religious  subjects  from  the  Jews,  who  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  every  where  enjoyed  religious  hberty  ;  and  thus 
did  they  in  fact  partially  receive  it.^  1  here  pass  over  the  ear- 
lier migrations  of  the  Jews,  voluntary  or  forced,  the  wanderings 
of  the  ancient  worshippers  of  God,  and  the  more  recent  travels 
of  christians,  all  of  whom  have  had  various  intercourse  with  the 
heathen.  See  Koppen  on  the  salutary  influence  which  the  Bi- 
ble has  had  on  the  world,  sup.  cit.  Pt.  2.  p.  309  &;c.  (2d  ed. 
p.  330  &z,c.)  Baumgarten  Crusius,  "  Scripture  and  reason  for 
reflecting  christians.  Vol.  I.  p.  54  &ic. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

That  all  nature  harmoniously  tends  to  effect  certain  ends, 
and  was  purposely  adapted  to  these  ends  by  its  Creator,  is  not 
a  fact  which  is  the  subject  of  immediate  observation  ;  but  it  is  a 
rational  supposition,  which  we  take  for  granted.^ 

ILLUSTRATION   5. 

Compare  the  "Weinachtsprogramm"  of  1788,  on  1  Tim. 
3:  16,  p.  16.4 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  (§8),  and  from  the  moral  character  of  the  doc- 
trines which  were  established  by  them,  that  the  cause  from  which 
they  proceeded  must  have  been  a  Being  possessed  not  only  of 

1  Acts  ch.  17.  2  Acts  17:  17. 

3  See  Kant's  Critik  der  Urtheilskraft,  {  75,  p.  332. 

4  See  also  John  11:41.    14:10.    10:32,37.    5:17—30,36.    17:1—5. 
Acts  2:  32—36.     And  i  U.  lUust.  2.  i  10.  Illust.  25—27. 
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very  superior  intelligence  and  power,  but  also  of  beneficence 
and  love  of  virtue.  Compare  Flatt's  "  Contributions  to  the  sci- 
ence of  christian  doctrines  and  practice,"  p.  38,  39,  43  he. 


§  20. 

God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world. 

The  scriptural  representation  of  God,  whose  ex- 
istence has  been  proved  (§  17 — 19),  is,  that  he  is 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  Jer.  10:10 — 16, 
(v.  12,  o-'.^iij  n"03  iniqsnni  ^^^^;Vjr  -^f?.  T^'?-  ^^i^^»  Vi.n  i-'üv 
who  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  he  founded  the 
world  by  his  Avisdom,  and  by  his  intelligence  he 
stretched  out  the  heavens,  v.  16,  am  ban  '^^^f)•'  he 
is  the  former  of  all  things.  Psalm  96  :  5.  146 :  6, 
ü2-*i'^N:-V3-rN"i  Q^n-ni^  V*iNT  ü^^'iJ  nTiJs>  he  who  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in 
them.  Is,  42:  5.  44:  24.  45:  12, 18.  66:  2,  Matth.  19: 
4,  6  noü]oc(s  *  aji  ccp'/t^g  the  Creator,  in  the  beginning, 
ch.  11:  2.5,  Jivpio?  Tov  ovgavov  xai  xr^g  yr^q  Lord  of  heav- 
en and  of  earth.  Acts  14:  15^  d-ao?  'Ccov,  6s  enoo^ae  rov 
ovgavov  nai  np'  yrjVj  xai  jt^v  tf-aAaooav,  xai  navra  jcc  ev 
avToig  the  living  God,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  the  sea^,  and  all  things  which  are  in  them. 
Acts  17 :  24.  Rom.  1  :  19,  20,  25.  11:  36,  «I  avtov, 
itcei  ^t  aviov,  xai  eig  avxov  ra  navia  of  him,  and  by 
him,  and  to  him  are  all  things.  1  Cor.  8:  5,  6,  dg  &a- 
og,  e|  ov  T«  navia  one  God,  from  whom  are  all  things: 
comp.  Heb.  2  :  10.  Rev.  4:  II,  ov  sxxiaag  t«  navta, 
Tcai  d'la  ro  {^eAtfjua  gov  ijaav,  xai  exzioO^tfaav  thou  didst 
create  all  things,  and  by  thy  will  thev  were  created. 
Rev.  10:  6.   14:  7.  '       ' 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

*In  the  parallel  passage  of  Mark  (10:  6),  o  -dfog  God,  is 
used  instead  of  6  notrjoag  the  Creator  or  He  who  made.  Los- 
ner,  in  his  Annotations  on  Matth.  19:  4,  adduces  a  passage  from 
Philo,  (De  Opificio  mundi,)  in  which  God  is  called  6  nonav^ 
and  others,  in  which  he  is  termed  o  yivvfjaag. 


§21. 

The  power  of  God. 

From  the  greatness  of  the  universe,,  a  part  of 
which  surrounds  us,  and  of  which  we  ourselves  con- 
stitute a  part,  we  infer  the  great  power  (1)  of  its 
invisible  Author.  Rom.  1  :  20.  Jer.  27  :  5.  51:  15. 
Is.  40:  26.  Ps.  147  :  5.  Job  40  :  9.  ch.  41.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  power  of  God  is  able  to  produce 
effects  in  the  universe  (2),  which  the  course  of 
events  and  the  agency  of  natural  causes  can  never 
be  expected  to  accomplish.  For  the  course  of 
events  and  the  agency  of  natural  causes,  frequent- 
ly fail  to  make  happiness  attendant  on  virtue  in  the 
life  of  individuals ;  and  yet  reason  and  conscience 
justify  the  expectation  (3),  that  God  will  complete 
this  harmony  or  coincidence  of  happiness  and  vir- 
tue, in  the  most  perfect  manner  (4).  The  facts,  by 
which  this  omnipotent  influence  of  God  on  nature 
is  proved,  are  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture ; 
of  which  (5)  we  shall  here  adduce  as  evidence, 
(comp.  §  19.  Illustration  3)  only  those  which  were 
wrought  in  the  life  time  of  Jesus  and  in  the  period 
immediately  subsequent. 
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ILLUSTRATION   1. 

Kant,  in  his  "  Critik  der  Urtheilskraft,"  (§91,  85.  p.  469 
&c.  395,)  remarks,  that  the  physico-theological  proof,  strictly- 
considered,  would  indeed  prove  that  the  Author  of  nature  is 
very  powerful,  but  not  that  he  is  omnipotent ;  because  our  ut- 
most knowledge  of  the  world,  is  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
whole.  Compare  his  "  Critique  on  practical  reason,"  p.  251. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Luke  1:  34 — 37,  ovu  adwarov  nccga  to*  '&{o)  nav  Qrjfia  no- 
thing is  impossible  with  God.  Gen.  18:11 — 14,  liT  MiH'l'Ü  i^bc^.f! 
is  any  thing  impossible  to  Jehovah?  Rom.  4:  18,  21,  o  emjyyel- 
T«t,  (sc  0  -ö^eo?,)  dvvarog  eart  xcci,  noctjoui,  he  who  promised,  sc 
God,  is  able  also  to  perform.  Zech.  8:  6. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

See  Kant's  "  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,"  §  86.  note,  §  88. 
and  §  17,  18  of  this  work. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

If  this  expectation  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  om- 
nipotence of  God,  and  if  we  therefore  cannot  agree  with  Kant, 
"  that  the  supreme  Being  must  be  supposed  omnipotent,  in  or- 
der thalihe  may  adapt  universal  nature  to  the  highest  moral  pur- 
poses ;"^  still  it  leads  us  to  the  idea,  that  the  power  of  God  is 
very  great  and  transcends  all  our  conceptions.  Eph.  3  :  20, 
o  dvpafievog  vneg  navra  notriaat,  vnigamfQiacsov  -rj  voovfuv  he 
that  is  able  to  do  abundantly  more  than  we  can  compjehend. 
Ps.  145:  3.  See  Flatt's  "  Letters  on  the  moral  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  God,"  p.  74  Sec. 

1  "  Critik  der  Urtheilskraft,"  i  86.  p.  409.     "  Critique  on  practical  rea- 
son," p.  252. 

41 
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ILLUSTRATION    5. 

These  miracles  are  regarded  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
proofs  of  the  divine  power.  John  11:4,  40,  dVta  rov  {tfov  the 
glory  of  God.i  Ephes.  1:  19,  20.  Acts  10:  38.  Comp.  Luke 
9:  43.  5:  17.  So  also  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, Exod.  9:  16.  15:  G,  7,  11,  12.  Deut.  11:2  he.  Ps. 
77:  14  &.C.  135:  5,  and  especially  v.  9.  Koppen,  in  the  work 
above  quoted,  Pt.  I.  p.  180  &ic.  (2d  ed.  p.  215),  gives  a  gen- 
eral view  of  all  the  scriptural  miracles,  considered  as  revela- 
tions of  the  glory  of  God.  The  Scriptures  combine  the  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  power,  which  is  derived  from  the  two 
sources,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  miracles.  Ps.  136: 
4  he.  Jer.  32:  17,  19,  20. 


§22. 

The  intellectual  character  of  God. 

The  incomprehensible  (1)  greatness  of  the  di- 
vine intelligence,  appears  from  the  wise  adaptation 
of  the  world  to  great  and  exalted  ends  (2)  Psalm 
104;  24.  147  :  4  &c.  Is.  40  :  28,  nnanianb  ^nn  ^^n  his 
intelligence  is  incomprehensible.  Prov.  3:  19^  20. 
Jer.  51:  1.5.  And  as  God  is  the  Author  of  creation, 
he  must  be  most  perfectly  acquainted  with  it  (Is. 
29;  16.  Ps.  33;  15)  ;  and  nothing,  however  minute 
(3)     or  recondite  (4)^     can  be  unknown  to  him  (5). 

1  On  this  interpretation  of  doia^  as  denoting  power  (TIJ*),  miraculous 
power  ;  see  Bolten's  "  Account  given  by  John  of  Jesus  tlie  Messiah,  in  his 
Gosjiel,  ch.  1:  14."  and  Kuinöl's  Comment,  in  Evang.  Johann,  p.  113. 
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This  we  must  necessarily  admit  (6),  if  our  expec- 
tation be  well  founded  (7) :  that  he  will  hereafter 
execute  the  sentence  which  conscience  pronounces 
upon  us,  (Rom.  2:  15,  16.  comp.  §17.)  For,  how 
could  he  be  a  competent  judge,  if  he  had  not  the 
most  minute  acquaintance  with  the  whole  life  of 
every  individual,  as  well  as  with  the  state  of  his 
heart  (8),  and  indeed  with  all  the  outward  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  ?  For  such  know- 
ledge is  absolutely  necessary,  to  form  a  correct  es- 
timate of  the  moral  worth  of  any  individual.  The 
annunciation  of  a  future  judgment  (comp.  §  24.  II- 
lust.  8.  §  17.  No.  4)  implies,  that  God  has  already 
determined  what  he  will  hereafter  do.  And  it  is 
evident  from  the  constitution  of  the  world  (10), 
and  from  the  predictions  of  future  contingencies(12) 
which  actually  came  to  pass  (11),  that  this  fore- 
knowledge of  God  (Acts  15:  18,  yvcoaxa  an  aicovog 
son  TO)  d^em  nana  xa  epya  avxov  known  untO  God  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  are  all  his  works),  is  of 
the  greatest  extent,  and  that  it  embraces  those 
plans  of  God,  which  presuppose  that  creatures  will 
be  in  a  particular  situation  and  will  pursue  a  par- 
ticular course  of  conduct  (9) ;  it  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  future 
events  in  the  natural  world,  and  likewise  of  the  free 
actions  of  his  creatures  (  10  ).  The  prophecies 
above  alluded  to,  are  the  accomplished  predictions 
of  Jesus ;  which  he  pronounced  by  virtue  of  his  un- 
ion with  God,  and  not  only  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
his  friends  (13),  but  also  in  publick  (14)  ;  so  that 
even  his  enemies  well  recollected  them  (15). 
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ILLUSTRATION   1. 

The  divine  intelligence  inscrutable. 

Even  in  those  things  in  which  we  can  observe  an  adaptation 
of  means  to  their  ends,  we  are  not  able  to  discover  all  the 
means  which  the  wisdom  of  God  has  used  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  excellent  designs ;  and  we  are  often  unable  to 
penetrate  into  the  internal  nature  of  objects,  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  regard  with  tlie  highest  admiration ;  nor  can  we,  in  all 
cases,  discover  the  power  by  which  ends  are  accomplished.^ 
It  therefore  becomes  us  to  be  modest  in  our  decisions,^  and  to 
confess  that  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  God  are  beyond  our 
comprehension.^  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  to  pretend  to 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  inscrutable  God,^  and  to  admit  of 
no  divine  mysteries  f  but  whenever  we  are  not  able  to  discover 
the  benevolent  designs  of  God  in  any  thing,  unhesitatingly  to 
deny,  that  any  can  exist  which  are  worthy  of  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, whenever  the  designs  of  God  are  inscrutable  to  us,^  we 
ought  still  to  believe,  that  he  has  designs  of  the  most  benevolent 
nature ;  because  subsequent  experience  has  so  often  shown  thi;? 
to  be  fact,  in  regard  to  former  mysterious  events.' 

Kant  remarks,  that  "  we  are  not  qualiiied  to  infer  that  the 
highest  possible  wisdom  belongs  to  God,  from  the  lessons  of  in- 
struction afforded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  world  ;  because 
nothing  short  of  omniscience,  can  determine,  in  reference  to  any 
given  world  with  which  we  may  become  acquainted,  whether 


1  Job  38:  39.  2  Job  40:  1—5.  42,  1—6. 

3  Is.  40:  13,  14,  28.  55:  8,  9.  Rom.  11:  33.  Ps.  139:  6. 

"i  Matth.  11:  27.  1  Cor.  2:  II.  5  i  Cor.  2:  10,  7.  Eph.  3:  9, 

6  Rom.  11:  33. 

■^  Compare  i  18.  Ilhist.  1.  See  Jarobi's  "Reflections  on  the  wisdom  of 
God,  as  displayed  in  the  constitution  of  human  society,  and  in  revela- 
tion," No.  XII.  i  19.  Pt.  II.  p.  228.  3d  edit. 
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its  perfection  is  so  great,  that  no  greater  could  possibly  have  been 
displayed  either  in  its  creation  or  government."^ 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Vide  Jacobi,  sup.  cit.  No.  I.  ^  2.  Vol.  I.  p.  3.  Psalm  104: 
24.   147:  4.  Is.  40:  28.  Prov.  3:  19,  20.  Jer.  51:  15. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Matth.  10:  29,  30,  v^o)v  xat  al  rQi'^eg  rtjg  Keq.aXi]g  naaao  •»/- 
^t&firjfxevat  Hat  and  all  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered. 
Ps.  56:  9. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Ps.  139:  7—16.  Is.  29:  15.  Jer.  16:  17,  23,  24.  Matth. 
6:  4,  6,  8.  Ps.  10:  14,  17.  38:  10.  Dan.  2:  22. 

ILLUSTRATION   5. 

1  John  3:  20,  (.ih^mv  (Git  6  d^eog  rijg  y.aQdiag  Tq^iwv^  itac  yi- 
vfad'Ait  nuvra  ~  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knovveth  all 
things.  Heb.  4:  13. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

Kant,  in  his  "  Critik  der  Urtheilskraft,"  §  86,  says  :  "  We 
are  obhged,  in  reference  to  the  highest  possible  good  (the  har- 
mony or  connexion  of  happiness  and  virtue  in  rational  beings) 
which  can  be  attained  under  the  divine  government,  to  look  up- 
on God  as  omniscient ;  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  inmost  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  his  creatures,which 
constitute  the  true  moral  character  of  their  actions."  Also  in 
his  "  Critique  on  practical  reason,"  (p.  252,)  he  says,  "  God 
must  be  omniscient,  in  order  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  my 
inmost  thoughts  and  secret  disposition,  in  all  possible  cases,  and 
through  all  futurity." 

1  Über  das  Mislingen  aller  philosophischen  Versuche  in  der  Theodicee, 
Berliner  Monatschrift,  September,  1791,  S.  213  &c. 

2  See  Morus,  in  tres  Johann,  epistolas ;    where  he  refutes  the  version, 
"  God's  heart  is  more  disposed  to  forgive." 
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ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Ps.  7:  9,  10.  Jer.  17:  10.  Prov.  24  :  12.  Matth.  G:  4,  6. 
1  Cor.  4  :  5.  All  these  passages  contain  the  position,  "  that 
God  rewards  and  punishes,  according  to  his  most  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart." 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

Ps.  139:  1—12.  Luke  16:  15.  Acts  1:  24.  Rom.  8:  27. 
God  has  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart 
and  life,  icuQÖioyvcoatt^g — 6  egevvcov  rag  yiagdiag-  comp.  1  John 
3:20. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

1  Pet.  1:  20.  1  Cor.  2  :  7.  2  Tim.  1:  9.  Eph.  1  :  4  &c. 
The  plan  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  through  Jesus, 
and  which,  according  to  the  texts  quoted,  he  formed  from  eter- 
nity ;  presupposes  a  foreknowledge  of  the  free  actions  and  of  the 
whole  condition  of  the  human  family.  Therefore,  God  must, 
as  Jacobi  remarks,^  have  foreseen  the  fall  of  the  human  race. 
Compare  Rev.  17:8,  mv  ov  yeygamut  zu  ovofiara  uno  x«t«- 
ßoh]g  Tov  Koafjiov  whose  names  are  not  recorded  from  eternity, 
in  the  book  of  life  ;  comp.  Rev.  13:  8. 

ILLUSTRATION  10. 

Ps.  139:  2,  16.  Jer.  1:  5.  Gal.  1:15.  comp.  Acts  26:  19. 
God  had  appointed  the  apostle  Paul,  from  his  birth,  to  be  an 
apostle  of  the  gentiles  ;  because  he  foresaw  that  he  would  obey 
the  heavenly  call,  ovu  ann&rig  eytvof-ajv  rt]  ovgavto)  onraaict  I 
did  not  disobey  the  heavenly  vision. 

Therefore,  God  possesses  the  most  perfect  knowledge,  not 
only  of  himself  [scieniia  Dei  necessaria  vel  naturalis],  Matth. 


1  Pup.  cit.  \o.  VII.  i  22.  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 
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11  :  27.  1  Cor.  2  :  10,  11,  and  of  every  thing  which  actually 
exists  or  has  existed  ;  but  also  of  all  things  possible,  whether 
they  are  such  as  shall  hereafter  occur,  or  whether  they  shall 
never  have  actual  existence.     See  §  30.  Illust.  10. 

ILLUSTRATION    11. 

Vide  Jacobi  sup.  cit.  No.  XII.  §  13—18.  Vol.  2.  p.  209 
&;c.  where  the  author  adduces  several  cases,  in  which  the  pro- 
visions of  nature  coincide,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with  con- 
tingent occurrences ;  for  example,  the  relative  proportion  in 
the  number  of  both  sexes  of  the  human  family. 

ILLUSTRATION   12. 

The  divine  attribute  which  is  commonly  termed  foreknow- 
ledge or  prescience,  is  described  as  something  peculiar  to  the 
supreme  God,  in  the  following  passages  :  Is.  41:  22  &ic.  42:8, 
9.  43:  8,  9  &tc.  44:  6  &tc.  45:  19  &ic.  46:  9  &;c.  48:  3  &;c. 
Hess,  (in  his  "  Bibliothek  of  sacred  history,"  Vol.  II.  p.  223, 
where  he  adduces  these  passages,)  remarks  :  "  Isaiah  undoubt- 
edly sets  the  declarations  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  genuine  and 
true,  and  as  authenticated  by  actual  fulfilment,  in  contrast  with 
the  lying  oracles  of  tlie  heathen,  when  he  calls  upon  the  pagan 
gods  to  prove  their  truth  and  their  prescience  of  events,  in  the 
manner  the  God  of  Israel  did." 

Other  proofs  of  the  divine  prescience,  collected  chiefly  from 
the  Old  Testament,  are  adduced  by  Koppen,  in  the  work  sup. 
cit.  Vol.  I.  p.  210  he.  (2d  ed.  p.  300  Sic.)  Compare  also  Mi- 
chaelis' Dogmatik,  §  12. 

ILLUSTRATION   13. 

To  his  disciples  Jesus  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,* 


I  The  prophetic  character  of  this  prophecy,  is  vindicated  by  Ewald,  in 
his  work  entitled,  "  The  religious  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  considered  in  re- 
ference to  our  spiritual  necessities,"  Vol.  II,  Stutt^ard  and  Tübingen, 
1812,  p.  279  &c.  See  also  Flatt's  Dissertation,  <■'  Observv.  ad  Matth.  ch. 
24,  25,  Tübingen,  1811,  Note  17.  p.  17. 
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Mark  13:3  kc.  ;  his  death  and  resurrection,^  Matth.  20  : 
17 — 19  ;  the  denial  of  Peter,  Matth.  26  :  34;  and  in  Mark 
11:  1 — 6,  he  informed  them,  that  tliey  would  find  an  ass'  colt 
tied,  and  would  obtain  it  without  difficulty.  In  like  manner,  he 
predicted  that  they  would  meet  a  man  carrying  a  pitcher,  and 
that  he  would  be  their  guide  to  the  house  where  the  passover 
was  to  be  prepared  for  him,  Mark  14:  13 — 16.^ 

ILLUSTRATION   14. 

Jesus  announced  to  a  large  multitude  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, (Luke  18  :  41  Sic.  Comp.  Matth.  22  :  7  with  21  :  46.) 
Thus  also  he  declared  before  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the 
people,  that  the  Jews  would,  by  their  own  fault,  be  excluded 
from  the  christian  church,  and  the  Heathen  be  admitted  into  it, 
(Matth.  21:  43.  comp.  v.  23.)  He  foretold  the  ill  treatment 
which  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  would  receive  from  the  Jews, 
and  the  consequences  of  it  (Matth.  23:  34  he.)  ;  the  treatment 
which  he  should  himself  meet  with  from  the  Jews  (Matth.  21: 
37)  ;  his  own  execution  (Luke  13:  33)  (in  the  presence  of  the 
Pharisees,  v.  31)  ;    his  death  and  resurrection  (John  2  :  19 — 


1  On  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  relative  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  the 
reader  may  consult,  in  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  above  {i  8.  Illust. 
6),  Ewald  ubi  supra,  p.  270  &:c.  and  the  Magazine  for  christian  doc- 
trines and  practice,  Nc.  12.  p.  1  —  14.  and  Flatt's  Synibb.  ad  illustranda 
graviora  quaedam  Jesu  dicta  in  Evangelio  Johanneo,  Tubing:.  Iß07,  Vol. 
I.  p,  1 — 14.  Also  Hess'  work  entitled,  Lehre  Thaten  und  Schicksale 
Jesu,''  new  ed.  Zurich,  1806,  2d  part,  p.  472—499. 

2  If  we  adopt  the  opinions  of  other  interpreters  (Gabler,  Paulus,  Kui- 
nÖl,  and  stolz),  that  Jesus  had  previously  planned  all  this  with  the  house- 
holder, in  order  that  Judas  might  not  too  soon  find  out  the  place  where 
he  intended  to  keep  the  Passover,  and  lay  hold  of  him  at  the  time  of  it ; 
this  narrative  will  then  prove,  that  Jesus  was  perfectly  acquainted,  be- 
forehand, with  Ihe  measures  taken  by  his  enemies,  and  particularly  by  Ju- 
das who  betrayed  him.  See  Hess'  Lebensgeschichte  Jesu,  Band  H.  S. 
317.  "  Jesus  had  a  particular  person  in  view,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 
mention  at  that  time  ;  but  he  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  de- 
monstrate to  his  disciples,  how  perfectly  he  was  acquainted  with  the  issue 
which  his  aflfairs  would  take." 
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22)  —  (before  the  Jews  who  were  assembled  in  the  temple,  v. 
14)  ;  and  his  death  and  the  subsequent  propagation  of  his 
doctrines  among  other  nations  (John  10:  11 — 18). 

ILLUSTRATION  15. 

Acts  6:  14.  Matth.  27:  63  he,  40.    26:  61.    Flatt's  Maga- 
zine, and  Hess,  sup.  cit.  p.  816. 


§23. 

The  goodness  of  God. 

Of  the  fact,  that  God  is  good  to  all  his  creatures 
(1),  especially  to  his  rational  creatures  (2),  for 
the  sake  of  whose  moral  nature  the  world  was  cre- 
ated (§  ]  8.  Illust.  7),  we  may  easily  be  convinced,  if 
with  a  calm  and  candid  mind,  we  lay  ourselves  open 
to  those  impressions  and  feelings  which  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  (3)  awakens  in  us  ;  and  especial- 
ly, as  it  is  natural  for  us  to  expect,  that  the  Being 
who  implanted  parental  love  in  our  bosoms,  would 
himself  entertain  love  for  his  creatures  (4).  Nor 
ought  this  conviction  to  be  shaken  by  those  fre- 
quent incidents  of  adversity  which  we  meet  with  in 
life.  For,  experience  teaches  that  they  often  pave 
the  way  to  important  blessings  (  5  ).  They  tend 
to  this  most  important  result,  being  only  more  vi- 
gorous means  of  education,  which  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent (6)  with  the  paternal  love  of  God.  They 
enable  us  to  make  greater  advances  in  spiritual  im- 
provement (7)  and  moral  excellence,  and  they  in- 
spire us  with  greater  reverence  (8)     for  that  moral 

42 
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Governor,  whom,  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
nature,  we  are  bound  to  obey,  but  whom  in  prosper- 
ity we  are  prone  to  forget  (9).  And  thus  they  make 
us  more  tranquil  in  this  life,  and  more  happ}^  in  the 
world  to  come  (10).  It  is  indeed  true_,  that  those 
who  submit  entirely  to  the  providence  of  God  (11), 
are  sometimes  overtaken  by  afflictions,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  they  are  not  able  immediately  to  dis- 
cover. But  our  heavenl}'^  Father,  whose  intelli- 
gence far  surpasses  our  conceptions  (§  22.  Illust. 
1),  can  discover  advantages  in  adversity  (Heb.  12; 
9,  10),  which  are  concealed  from  the  view  of  liis 
children  ( 1 2),  and  w  hich  shall  )  et  be  en  joyed  ( 1 .3) 
at  some  future  period  (14). 


ILLUSTRATION   1. 

Psalm  145:  9.   104:  31,  10—14,  IG— 22,25,  27  &:c.    13G: 

25.  147:  8  &;c.    Luke  12:  24,  6. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Luke  12:  7,  24.  Matth.  6:  2G,  30. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Ps.  13G:  5—9.   104:  1—24.  Jcr.  5:  24.  Acts  14:  17.    17: 

26,  28,  öidovg  nanv  ^wt}V  -xai  nvotjv  '/.av  navru  glveth  to  all,  life 
and  breath  and  all  things.  1  Tim.  4:  3  &c.  6:  17,  <>fog  nage^f^v 
Tj^iv  nuvTu  nlovoiwg  iig  ano^avatv  God  giveth  us  richly  all 
things  for  our  enjoyment. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

IVftitth.  7:  9—11.  Ps.  103:  13,  ön^.  Ü'^^S-h'J  nN  Dn-^S 
^"'i* *?.'?"■-?  iliSl"^  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  Jehovah  pities 
them  that  fear  him.  Is.  49:  15.  Luke  15:  11  &lc.  hi  the  par- 
able of  the  lost  son,  tlie  character  of  Jesus  as  a  merciful  God, 
Is  represented  by  the  disposition  of  a  father  toward  his  disobe- 
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dient  child.  On  the  different  modifications  of  the  divine  love, 
and  its  different  names,  (grace,  mercy,  patience,  longsuffering,) 
see  Schott's  Epitome  theol.  christ.  dog.  p.  47. 

ILLUSTRATION   5. 

Gen.  45  :  5 — 13.    50  :  20.     In  the  latter  passage,  Joseph 

says  to  his  brethren,  üaüb  miiin  Ci-ribN  in:^-^  "'bs'  Dni'iJn  DnN 
you  designed  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  for  good. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

Prov.  3:  12.  comp.  Heb.  12:  5 — 9,  6v  ayuna  itv^iog,  ncci- 
divio  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Rom.  5:  3  &.c.  Heb.  12  :  10,  11,  naaa  naideia — varegov 
de  Kugnov  eiQtjviitov  roig  di  avvijg  yeyv/xvaafisvoig  anodidoiao 
öi'ÄaioGvvr^g  all  chastisement — aftervi^ards  it  produces  the  peace- 
ful fruit  of  righteousness  to  those  who  are  exercised  by  it. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

Is.  26:  16,  "^nnp^Q  "na?  lTm\  Jehovah  !  in  distress  they  look 
around  for  thee. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

Luke  8:14,  vno — n)iOVTOv  natijooviov  tov  ßiov  avfinviyovTCii. 

ILLUSTRATION   10. 

Rom.  2:  14,  15,  16,  6—10. 

ILLUSTRATION    11. 

Persons  w^ho  disregarded  the  intimations  and  chastisements 
of  divine  Providence,  are  described  in  Rom.  2:4  &:c.  Amos 
4:  6  Sic. 

ILLUSTRATION   12. 

2  Cor.  4:  17,  18,  ftrj  anonovvTMv  i^fimv  ra  ßUno^tiva^  ulKu 
zee  (iri  ß\inofx£vu  we  do  not  look  only  at  the  things  which  are 
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seen  in  this  world,  but  at  those  which  are  as  yet  invisible.  Rom. 
8:  24. 

ILLUSTRATION  13. 

The  divine  permission  of  moral  evil,  is  discussed  in  §  39. 
Illust.  4 ;  it  is  the  permission  of  natural  evil  alone  which  is  spo- 
ken of  here. 

ILLUSTRATION   14. 

Rom.  8:  17—23.  Col.  3:  3  Uc.  2  Thess.  1:  4—10.  The 
benefit  of  such  afflictions,  will  be  brought  to  light  only  in  tlie  future 
world.  Matth.  5  :  12,  o  fiiadog  vfjioiv  nolv?  ev  rocg  ovpavotg 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven. 


§24. 

The  justice  and  holiness  of  God. 

Even  the  love  of  God  induces  him  to  avenge  the 
injury  which  the  members  of  the  human  family, 
who  are  all  equally  dear  to  him,  inflict  on  each  oth- 
er (1).  His  love  (2)  urges  him  to  support  the  dig- 
nity of  those  laws,  which  the  same  love  had  prompt- 
ed him  to  give  to  men  because  his  wisdom  pro- 
nounced them  salutary  (  3  ).  The  voice  of  con- 
science, and  that  belief  of  a  future  retribution  which 
is  so  deeply  founded  in  the  constitution  of  our  mo- 
ral nature  (Rom.  2:14,  15.  1:  32.  §  16),  prove  to  us, 
that  our  conduct  has  the  most  important  influence 
on  our  happiness  (4) ;  that  God,  on  whom  we  are 
dependant,  distributes  (5)  with  the  most  perfect 
impartiality  (6),  happiness  to  the  virtuous  (7)  and 
misery  to  the  vicious  (8) ;     and  that  the  measure  of 
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his  rewards  and  punishments,  is  exactly  proportion- 
ate to  the  degree  of  our  faithfulness  or  unfaithful- 
ness (9).  In  reference  to  this  twofold  judicial  (10) 
act  of  God,  we  ascribe  to  him  justice  (11);  and  we 
infer  from  this  attribute  (12),  that  he,  whose  ear- 
nest wish  it  is  that  we  should  be  holy,  must  him- 
self be  the  archetype  of  holiness  (13);  or,  that  he 
himself  loves  that  moral  excellence  which  he  en- 
deavours to  promote  by  his  promises  and  rewards, 
and  hates  that  evil  which  he  endeavours  to  prevent 
by  his  menaces  and  punishments  (14). 


ILLUSTRATION  1. 

5  Thess.  1:  6,  7.  1  Pet.  2  :  23.  Psalm  10.  Luke  18:7, 
o  de  ■&(og  ov  /nt]  noirjait  exdiKTjaiv  Ttov  enlexzcov  uvtov  tmv  0o- 
xavTOiv  uQog  avzov  riiUQug  )tac  vvxrog  ; — \iyoi  vfiiv  ort  noirjaei  iv 
raX^i'  and  will  not  God  avenge  his  elect  who  cry  unto  him  day 
and  night  ?  —  I  say  unto  you,  he  will  shortly  avenge  them. 
Matth.  18:  32  he.  comp.  Michaelis  on  "the  Scripture  doctrine 
relative  to  sin  and  the  atonement."  §  6,  8.  2d  edit. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Compare  Michaelis  above  referred  to,  §  8.  p.  40  &ic. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Is.  48: 17,  18.  Ps.  119:  144.  Rom.  7: 12,  v  ivroXt^—aya^r) 
the  commandment  is  good.    8:  6  he. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Mai.  3:  13 — 18.  Gen.  13:25.  "There  is  a  difference 
between  the  destiny  of  the  good  and  the  wicked." 

ILLUSTRATION  5. 

Rom.  2  :  6—10.  2  Cor.  5  :  10.  (compare  Heb.  10  :  38.) 
These  three  passages  speak  of  the  future  righteous  judgment  of 
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God.  Although,  in  the  present  life,  happiness  and  misery  fre- 
quently appear  not  to  be  proportionate  to  the  moral  worth  of 
men  (Ps.  37.  73:  3  he.)  ;  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  we 
are  deceived  by  the  opinion,  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  moral  na- 
ture, that  the  destiny  of  every  individual  shall  be  according  to 
his  moral  worth.  For  we  often  behold  a  reversion  in  the  lot  of 
men  (Ps.  37:  35  &,c.) ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  a  mind 
that  reflects  and  is  susceptible  of  moral  feelings,  if  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  prosperity  of  vice  or  the  suffering  of  virtue,  will 
naturally  be  led  to  the  anticipation  of  a  future  retribution  from 
God  (2  Thess.  1:  5 — 7).^  But  we  can  discover  some  reasons, 
why,  on  the  one  hand,  the  children  of  God,  always  imperfect, 
should  not  while  in  this  world,  in  this  nursery  for  heaven,  be  ex- 
empted from  all  the  grievances  attendant  on  a  state  of  probation 
(§  23) ;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  God  should  not  instanta- 
neously annihilate  the  wicked,  whom  he  wishes  to  gain  by  his 
goodness,  and  some  of  whom  he  foresees  will  actually  reform. 
Nay,  this  forbearance  of  God  toward  the  wicked,  may,  in  vari- 
ous ways,  be  beneficial  to  those  who  are  more  virtuous ;  for 
they  sustain  various  relations  to  them,  and  also  themselves  stand 
in  need  of  similar  forbearance,  on  account  of  their  own  sins  and 
their  slow  progress  in  virtue. 

Jacobi  adduces  several  reasons  to  account  for  God's  not  al- 
ways punishing  the  wicked  in  the  present  world,  or  not  instan- 
taneously annihilating  them  ;  see  his  work  "  On  the  wise  pur- 
poses of  God,  &c."  No.  XIII.  §  30—40.  Pt.  III.  p.  51  he. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

Rom,  2:  11,  ovx  (Gti,  ngogoynoXtjrpia  naga  to)  &f(o  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons  with  God.  1  Pet.  1:  17.  Col.  3:  25.  4: 
1.  Eph.  6:  8,  9. 

1  Compare  the  Dissert,  (in  Flail's  Magazine,  Ft.  3.  p.  121—125)  ;  "  A 
vindication  of  the  Mosaic  reli»ion." 
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ILLUSTRATION  7, 

Rom.  2:  13.  10:  5.  Gal.  3:  12,  o  noirjacg  ccvtoc  (sc.  r«  tov 
voi-iov),  ^rioeraviv  avroig  he  that  doth  these  things,  viz.  the  things 
of  the  law,  shall  live  in  them.  Eph.  G:  8.  Matth.  19:  17.  comp. 
Heb.  11:  G,  o  d-iog  zoig  fxCt^rovaiv  uvxov^^iiG{fu-nodoTi]g  yivixuv 
God  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

Mai.  2:  17.  Rom.  1:  18.  2:  2  &ic.,12.  Col.  3 :  25,  J  uÖi- 
MO)v  nof^ifirat^  6  r,diy.t]Ge  he  that  doeth  wrong,  shall  receive 
what  he  hath  done  amiss.  Heb.  10  :  29 — 31.  12  :  29,  o  -Ofog 
t^fACov  TiVQ  KUTuvahiOKViv  o\\\  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  Although 
the  punishments  of  God  (Luke  21:  23.  comp.  v.  22,  and  Rom. 
2:  5),  and  likewise  his  punitive  justice,  are  called  the  xvrath  of 
God  {ogyr]),  and  are  represented  by  figures  of  a  terrific  nature  ; 
yet  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  and  in  particular  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  divine  goodness 
and  grace.  See  Ex.  34  :  G,  D:bn  ^-i.}«  ]^3ji'i  ö^nn  !:N  nin^ 
naNT  np.n-S"]'i  Jehovah  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger  and  abounding  in  grace  and  truth.  Deut.  4:31.  Ps.  145: 
8.  103:8 — 14.  130:4  &:c.  rin-^Vorr  '^jTSi' forgiveness  with  thee. 
Joel  2:13.  Lam.  3  :  33.  And  as  they  knew  that  God  is  not 
angry  after  the  manner  of  men  (Hos.  11:9.  comp.  §  26.  Illust. 
5),  it  is  therefore  reasonable,  that  no  philosopher  should  de- 
nounce their  anthropopathic  expressions  ;  and  the  more  so, 
since  even  the  purest  expressions  which  are  applied  to  God,  to 
his  attributes  and  actions,  are  always  anthropopathic.  Relative 
to  o^yri  as  applied  to  God,  Kypke  (on  Rom.  2:  5)  says,  "  opytj 
non  iram  divinam,  neque  etiam  qualescunpue  hujus  irae  efFec- 
tus,  sed  poenam  designat,  quam  Deus  ut  Justus  Judex  infligit ;" 
OQyt]  does  not  signify  the  divine  wrath,  neither  does  it  denote 
the  various  effects  of  this  anger  ;    but  it  designates  the  punish- 
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ment  which  God  as  a  just  Judge,  inflicts."  He  adduces  pas- 
sages from  Demosthenes,  Aeschines,  and  Dionysius  Halicarn. 
in  which  ogyrj  signifies  punishment,  and  a  ievf  in  which  it  de- 
notes punishment  inflicted  by  law.  In  the  passage  Rom.  2  :  5, 
OQyt]  is  explained  by  (unonuXvxpig  Tt]g  dinaioagiaiag  manifesta- 
tion of  the  punitive  justice  of  God.  Comp.  Heb.  3: 1 1,  and  Jo- 
han.  van  Voorst,  "  On  the  divine  punishments,"  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Society  at  the  Hague  for  the  defence  of  the  christian 
religion,  1794,  p.  56  &ic.  Compare  also  Schleusner's  Lex.  art. 
oQyi]  No.  3. 

See  Jacobi's  "  Dissertations  on  important  points  in  religion," 
No.  X.  vol.  II.  p.  87  he.  Kant's  "  Critik  der  Urtheilskraft," 
§  88.  p.  430  Sic.  Prolegomena,  p.  276  &c.  "  Critik  der  prac- 
tischen  Vernunft,"  p.  276  Sec.  (Compare  with  this,  Flatt's 
"  Observv.  ad  comparandam  Kantianam  disciplinam  cum  Chris- 
tiana doctrina  pertinentes,"  <§>  VI.)  Fichte's  "  Versuch  einer 
Critik  aller  Offenbarung,"  p.  127.  (2d  ed.  p.  189  he.)  Tief- 
trunk's  "  Censur  des  Protestantischen  LehrbegrifFs,"  Pt.  III. 
Introd.  "  On  symbolic  knowledge  in  reference  to  religion." 
Comp.  "  Letters  on  Kant's,  Fichte's,  and  Forberg's  Theory  of 
religion,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  Pt.  V.  p.  217  &:c.  See  also  Ja- 
cobi,  "Von  den  göttlichen  Dingen,"  p.  182.  comp,  with  Weisz, 
"  On  the  living  God,"  p.  23  &;c.  220  kc  and  Ewald's  "  Reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  Bible,"  Vol.  I.  p.  6,  79.  All  these  wri- 
tings refer  to  the  symbolic  knowledge  of  God,  or  the  knowledge 
of  God  according  to  analogy,  and  on  the  anthropopathic  desig- 
)iations  of  the  attributes  and  actions  of  God,  which  are  founded 
on  this  kind  of  knowledge.  Our  knowledge  of  God  is  analogi- 
cal (symbolic)  or  anthopomorphic,  so  far  as  we  consider  the  di- 
vine Being,  his  attributes  and  actions,  as  resembling  the  actions 
and  attributes  of  men ;  for  we  do  not  know  what  God  in  him- 
<4elf  is,  nor  how  he  acts.     Compare  Reinhard's  Dogmatic,  p.  93. 
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Here  may  be  mentioned  the  threefold  method  (stated  by  Sar- 
torius)  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  God,  via  negationis,  via 
eminentiae,  via  causalitatis.  Vide  Sartorii  Compend.  p.  79. 
and  compare  Reinhard's  Dogmatik,  p.  92.  Fichte,  in  his  well 
known  Dissertation,  "  on  the  ground  of  our  knowledge  of  God  " 
(p.  16  &;c.),  objects,  that  "  this  symbolic  knowledge  of  God,  is 
contradictory  ;  because  we  represent  to  ourselves  an  infinite  be- 
ing, by  predicates  which  belong  only  to  limited  and  finite  be- 
ings." Compare  what  is  said  in  refutation  of  this,  in  the  "  Let- 
ters on  Fichte's  theory  of  religion,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  Pt.  6. 
p.  206  &c.  Pt.  5.  p.  229  &;c.  And  here  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  quote  from  Brastberger's  treatise,  "  On  the  ground 
of  our  belief  in  God"  (1802),  a  passage  (p.  104 — 107)  con- 
taining the  result  of  his  reasoning  :  "  It  is  true,  the  attributes 
which  I  ascribe  to  God,  are  properties  which  I  find  in  myself; 
only  they  are  conceived  apart  from  those  limitations  and  parti- 
cular determinations  which  they  have  and  must  have  in  me.  It 
is  true,  that  the  removal  of  these  limitations  and  particular  de- 
terminations, leaves  me  only  general  conceptions,  which  can  nev- 
er have  an  actual  existence.  And  it  is  further  true,  that  as  soon 
as  we  wish  to  determine  those  indefinite  conceptions  or  proper- 
ties, we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  to  God,  finite  and  limited  attri- 
butes. But  notwithstanding  this,  our  knowledge  of  God,  is  nei- 
ther vain  nor  contradictory.  For,  when  I  ascribe  to  him  human 
attributes,  such  as  understanding  and  will,  w^ith  the  removal  of 
the  particular  determinations  of  our  finite  understanding  and 
will ;  my  idea  amounts  to  this  :  '  if  I  possessed  the  faculty  of 
knowing  God  immediately,  I  should  find  in  him  only  such  pro- 
perties, as  could  and  would  effect  every  thing  which  my  faculties 
would  effect,  if  they  could  ever  be  divested  of  limits  and  ex- 
tended to  infinity.  This  knowledge  of  God,  is  by  no  means  so 
definite  and  perfect  as  I  could  wish ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  adequate 
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for  that  purpose  for  which,  in  general,  faith  in  God  is  necessary 
to  me.' " 

On  the  false  and  injurious  anthropomorphism,  see  Rein- 
hard's  System  of  christian  ethics,  Pt.  I.  §  120.  and  on  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic,  see 
§  108.  No.  2  ;  as  also  Schott's  epitom.  theol.  christ.  dogmat. 
p.  36.  and  Schmidt's  Christliche  Religionslehre,  S.  45. 

On  the  use  of  anthropomorphism  in  religious  instruction,  see 
Niemeyer's  "  Letters  to  christian  ministers,"  2d  Collect.  Let- 
ter 10.  and  Teller's  New  Magazine  for  clergymen,  Vol.  IL  2d 
part. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

Luke  19  :  16—19,  24—26.  2  Cor.  9  :  6.  Matth.  11:  22, 
24.  Luke  47  :  48.  All  these  passages  contain  this  position  : 
the  measure  of  future  happines  or  misery,  will  differ,  according 
to  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  different  persons. 

ILLUSTRATION   10. 

2  Tim.  4:  8,  cmonfirai'  (aoi  6  trig  dixaioavvtjg  arKpavog^  6v 
anodwoft  fxoi — o  dcnaiog  KQnrig  a  crown  of  righteousness  is  laid 
up  for  me,  which  the  righteous  Judge  will  give  me.  Compare 
Dissert,  de  sensu  vocis  dixcaog,  Note  9.  Ps.  7  :  12.  Rev.  16: 
5 — 7.  19  :  2,  aXt]d-ct/uo  teat  diituiui  al  n^iGiig  ccvtov  true  and 
righteous  are  his  judgments. 

ILLUSTRATION    11. 

Ps.  7:  10,  18.  2  Thess.  1:  5—7.  Rom.  2:  5,  6,  dixaioxgc- 
oitt  Tov  ■&eoVj  05  anodcaaii  ixuarm  xar«  t«  egya  avrov  the  just 
judgment  of  God,  who  will  render  to  every  one  according  to  his 
works.  Acts  17:  31. 

ILLUSTRATION   12. 

Ps.  5:  4 — 6,  sip'i  yen  Vn  Nb  thou  art  not  a  God  who  de- 
ligliteth  in  wickedness.  Rev.  15:  3. 
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ILLUSTRATION   13. 

1  Pet.  1:16  &£C.  dyioi,  ytPiO'&f,  on  eyu  dyiog  ftfit  be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy.  Eph.  4:  24.  Matth.  5:  45,  4S,  eaia^t  re- 
leioi  mgniQ  6  narrjg  v^cov  o  ev  roig  ovgccvoig  ziktiog  ion  be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  2  Pet. 
1:4. 

ILLUSTRATION  14. 

1  John  1:  5,  d^iog  qpto?  ;art,  nat  cuona  ovx  iaxttv  uvtm  ov- 
dffiia  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Deut.  32: 
4.  James  1:  13. 


§25. 

The  spirituality  of  God. 

As  every  rational  and  moral  power,  is  termed  a 
spirit ;  so  God  is  a  Spirit,  John  4:  24  (1).  And  he 
regards  not  the  external  service  of  his  worshippers, 
but  the  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  their  minds 
(nvavfia  xai  aAt^d-ecay),  V.  23 :  24.  And  man  can  re- 
semble God  (2),  only  by  the  excellence  and  per- 
fection of  his  spirit,  or  mind ;  and  not  in  his  corpo- 
real properties  and  actions,  for  these  cannot  in  any 
measure  belong  to  God  (3). 

ILLUSTRATION   1. 

John  4:  24,  nvfVfia  6  {f^fug '  nat  rovg  n^ooxwovvrcxg  avrov,  ev 
nviVfAaxt  x«t  ahj&na  oft  ngooKvvfiv  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. — IIv  iv- 
(ittT  t  xai>  a.  Ir)  ■&  £  I  (X.  is  a  hendiadys,^  for  nvivfjian  aXij&ivat, 

[1  Hendiadys,  is  a  figure  of  speech,  used  by  grammarians  to  designate  that 
mode  of  expression  which  consists  of  two  substantives  joined  together  by 
the  conjunction  anrf,  and  put  in  the  same  case  ;    whereas,  according  to 
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or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Heb.  10 :  22,  ev  ahj'&ivrj  tcagdicc  with  an 
upright  heart.  Similar  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  Dissert,  de 
sensu  vocis  nh]QO)fia^  Note  60-     OpuscuL  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  174  &c. 

ILLUSTKATION  2. 

Col.  ^■AO^ivdvaanivoiTOv  viov{av&QO)Tiov\TOv  avuKuivovf.ii:- 
vov — HUT  itnovu  xov  KTiauvTog  uvvov  have  put  on  the  new  man, 
who  is  renewed  according  to  the  image  of  his  Creator.  Luke  6: 
35  &c.  comp.  §  24. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Rom.  1  :  23.  Ex.  20 :  4,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  any  image  of 
God."^  1  Tim.  6:  16,  6v  iidiv  ovdeig  avd^Qomojv^  ovda  idfcv  övvu- 
rut,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see.  1:  17,  uif-t^u^Tog — uoqu- 
rog  ■&eog  incorruptible — invisible  God. 


§  26. 

The  veracity  of  God. 

The  vast  intelligence^  power,  goodness,  and  holi- 
ness of  God,  require  (1),  that  we  should  place  un- 
limited confidence  in  him ;  and  particularly,  that 
we  should  regard  his  declarations  as  perfectl}^  to 
be  depended  on  (2).  For  he  who  is  not  willing  to 
repose  implicit  confidence  in  God  (1  John  5  :  10), 
must  either  be  so  foolish,  as  to  believe  that  whatev- 
er is  concealed  from  himself  must  be  unknown  to 
God  also,  or  he  must  distrust  him  w^ho  is  the  arche- 

the  sense,  one  of  these  substantives  should  be  an  adjective  qualifying^  the 
other,  or  a  genitive  following  it.  Thus  in  Hebrew,  ri^2>  i<li:2T  niS'^^Jl 
changes  and  a  host  are  against  me,  i.  e.  changes  of  hosts,  or  hosts  con- 
stantly receiving  new  supplies,  Job  10:  17.     S.] 

1  Stäudlin  observes  (Elements  of  Dogmatics,  2d  ed.  p.  199)  :  "  It  de- 
serves notice,  that  God,  though  represented  under  the  strongest  anthro- 
popathic  expressions,  would  not  be  worshipped  by  any  image." 
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type  of  holiness  (3 ) ;  or^  forgetful  of  the  provi- 
dence and  power  of  God  (4),  he  must  apprehend, 
that  God  may  become  involved  in  difficulties,  and 
have  occasion  to  revoke  his  purposes  ;  —  a  suppo- 
sition derogatory  to  the  divine  dignity  (5),  and  ap- 
plicable onl}^  to  weak  and  changeable  man.  Even 
the  idea  of  a  future  retribution,  which  leads  us  to 
believe  the  existence  of  a  God  (§  18),  leads  us  also 
to  believe  him  a  God  of  veracity  (6)  and  immuta- 
bility (7),  a  God  in  whom  implicit  confidence  (8) 
may  be  reposed.  And  that  anticipation  would  it- 
self be  unwarranted,  and  might  prove  delusive ;  if 
we  could  suppose  it  possible  for  God  to  deceive  us, 
or  to  awaken  in  us  an  expectation  which  he  either 
would  not  or  could  not  fulfil ;  or  if  we  could  admit, 
that  the  God  who  formed  a  moral  plan  to  which  he 
adapted  the  structure  of  our  moral  nature,  and  which 
he  has  announced  to  us  by  our  conscience  (§  17, 
18),  could  be  unstable  and  changeable,  that  he 
could  abandon  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted,  and 
suffer  the  expectations  of  our  moral  nature  to  re- 
main unaccomplished.  We  assume  as  infallible, 
whatever  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  or  God  the 
Author  of  our  nature,  teaches  us.  Nay,  the  princi- 
ples of  human  knowledge  generally,  would  become 
uncertain  (9),  if,  as  Des  Cartes  expresses  it,  God 
had  so  framed  our  nature,  that  we  should  mistake 
delusions  for  the  plainest  and  clearest  truths.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  not  be  universal  sceptics,  and 
doubt  of  every  thing;  we  must  admit  (10),  that 
the  Author  of  our  nature,  is  a  God  of  truth,  and  de- 
serves our  implicit  confidence. 

ILLUSTRATION  1. 

Is.  40:  12—31.  Ps.  146  :  5  Sic.  18  :  31  &;c.  118  :  1—9. 
Ill  these  passages,  confidence  in  God  is  founded  on  the  divine 
goodness,  power,  and  wisdom. 
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ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Ps.  33: 4,  nin^-^in  "^pl  the  word  of  Jehovah  is  true.  John 
3:  33. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

2  Cor.  1:18,19,  niorog  6  S^fog^  ozt  okoyog  y]fxoiv  6  npogvfiag 
ovx  fyivfTO  V  ai  xat  o  y,  "  My  doctrine  among  you,  the  author  of 
which  is  the  God  of  truth,  was  not  mutable  and  unstable." 
Comp.  Notitt.  histor.  Epist.  ad  Corinth,  interpret,  servientes,  p. 
101  he.  in  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  1.  p.  360  he. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Is.  46  :  10  Ssic.  Rom.  4  :  21,  "  He  who  hath  promised,  is 
able  also  to  fulfil." 

ILLUSTRATION  5. 

Rom.  3:  4,  yevtado)  'd^fogaXij&rjg^nccg  de  uvd^Qwnog  ipivazijg 
let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar.  1  Sam.  15  :  29,  "  The 
unchangeable  God  of  Israel  does  not  deceive,  or  repent  of  any 
thing ;  for  he  is  not  a  man,  that  he  could  repent."  When, 
therefore,  we  read  in  the  llth  verse  of  this  same  chapter, 
that  God  repented  of  his  having  made  Saul  king,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  he  repented  as  man  does.  Neither  did  Moses  in- 
tend to  ascribe  human  repentance  to  God,  Gen.  6:6;  for  he 
well  knew,  that  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie  or  repent. 
It  therefore  follows,  that  the  anthropopathic  expression  repent- 
ance, hke  that  of  anger  (§  24.  Illust.  7),  has  a  sense  which  is 
not  unworthy  of  God ; — it  imports,  that  according  to  the  immu- 
table plan  of  God,  persons  who  have  reformed,  are  not  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  their  reformation.  Comp.  Joel  2: 
14,  with  V.  12,  13. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

John  3:  33,  '&iog  ccXf]&t]g  lazt  God  is  true.   Tit.  1:2,  6  axptv- 
örjg  d^tog  God  who  lieth  not.    2  Tim,  2  :  13,  ft  aniaTOVfiiv^  txit- 
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vog  niOTog  fiiv6i  if  we  do  not  believe,  he  remaineth  faithful.  Heb. 
6:  18,  advvuTOv  xpevdea&ut  &iov  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Ex.  3:  14—17,  n^riN  '^UiN  n;!".^  I  am  that  I  am.  6  :  2—8, 
iniii^  "»DN  I  am  Jehovah.  Deut.  7  :  8  &c.  Mai.  3 :  6,  nin';  ^:n 
""ti^yp  Mb  I  am  Jehovah,  I  do  not  change.  Rom.  11 :  29  ufiiTU- 
(.leXrjTa  T«  y^aQiGfiuTcc  Kut  t]  ukr^aig  tov  ■&iOv  God  will  not  re- 
pent of  his  gifts  and  calling.  Heb.  6  :  17,  to  ufiiTu&erov  t^j? 
ßovlrjg  -d^fov  the  immutability  of  the  counsel  of  God.  James  1: 17, 
nuQa  '&{())  ov)t  ivb  naxttlkuyr]  t]  rgont^g  unoOKiaGf-ia  with  God 
there  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 

Michaelis  remarks,  on  Ex.  3  :  14 — 17,  quoted  in  this  illus- 
tration :  that  by  the  name  in^S^tt,  as  well  as  by  that  of  fli!T! ,  God 
represents  himself  as  unchangeable,  (particularly  in  his  promis- 
es, his  friendships  and  love,)  as  a  being  who  will  remain  the  same 
for  ever.  Comp,  also  Dathe,  on  Ex.  6:  3. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

1  Thess.  5:  24.  1  Cor.  1:  9.  Heb.  10:  23. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

Compare  Flatl's  Detached  contributions  for  the  determina- 
tion and  deduction  of  the  idea  and  the  principle  of  causality,  p. 
122  he.  and  Michaelis,  Dogmatil?,  p.  164. 

ILLUSTRATION   10. 

"  The  veracity  of  God  is  as  important  to  the  Deist,  as  to 
the  believer  in  revealed  religion.  For,  if  it  were  in  itself  pos- 
sible, and  God  felt  disposed,  he  might  deceive  us  in  nature,  by 
producing  a  constant  confusion  and  contradiction  of  things,  and 
by  making  reason  mislead  iis  ;  as  truly  as  he  could  in  the  Scrip- 
tures."    Allgemeine  Litteratur  Zeitung,  for  1792,  p.  137. 


§27. 

Inference  drawn  from  the  veracity  of  God,  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  Scripture. 

If  there  be,  (as  has  been  proved  §  17 — 19,)  a 
God  to  whom  veracity  belongs  (§  26) ;  then  we  may 
receive,  with  perfect  security^  the  declarations  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  were  either  produced 
by  God,  and  under  his  influence  (§  6,  9,  10,  11,  13), 
or  at  least  were  sanctioned  by  him  (§  9, 12,  13) ;  and 
therefore  have  divine  authority  (§  11 — 13).  We 
may  of  course  use  them,  in  the  discussion  of  all  doc- 
trines in  general,  and  of  that  concerning  the  divine 
attributes  in  particular,  not  only  to  elucidate  the 
dictates  of  our  reason,  or  to  prove  the  coincidence* 
of  Scripture  with  those  dictates,  but  in  order  to 
derive  from  them  direct  and  solid  arguments  or  evi- 
dence in  support  of  doctrines  of  which  they  treat. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

*  The  beautiful  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
concerning  God,  with  the  established  conclusions  of  reason,  as 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  those  philosophers  ^  who  could  not  have  drawn  any 
thing  from  the  sacred  volume  ;  should  at  least  inspire  us  with  re- 
spect for  this  volume,  the  superior  excellence  of  whose  instruc- 
tions so  far  surpasses  those  of  all  other  ancient  writings.  It 
ought  to  induce  us  to  read  without  prejudice,  and  to  estimate 
without  partiality,  all  that  they  contain  concerning  a  particular 
dispensation  of  God ;  and  especially,  as  the  superiority  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  over  all  other  writings  of  antiquity,  so  well  ac- 


1  See  Jacobi's  "  Dissertations  on  important  religious  subjects,"  No.  XV, 
XVT, 
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cords  with  the  assumption,  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  was  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  made  plainer  to  the  sacred  penmen 
than  to  any  other  persons.  Compare  the  Dissertation  entitled, 
"  The  natural  views  of  God  given  in  the  Scriptures,  compared 
with  the  revealed  views  of  the  divine  Beins. "^ 

Ewald,  in  his  "  Religionslehren  der  Bibel,"^  remarks  :  "  The 
pretended  revelations  of  other  ancient  nations,  are  not  at  all  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  the  spiritual  necessities  of  well  informed  per- 
sons, who  are  acquainted  with  themselves.  To  many  of  these 
necessities,  they  have  no  reference  at  all. — They  cannot,  in  the 
view  of  reason,  assume  an  authenticated  character ;  as  well  be- 
cause they  contain  much  that  is  manifestly  fabulous,  and  of 
human  invention  ;  as  because  they  are  destitute  of  the  positive 
evidences  of  a  divine  origin." — "  The  writings  which  the  chris- 
tian regards  as  a  divine  revelation,  even  independently  of  their 
divinity,  contain  much  interesting  matter,  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  and  improve  the  heart;  they  contain  an  ele- 
vated and  dignified  Theodicea.  In  no  other  religion  was  every 
thing  connected  so  closely  with  God,  with  one  God,  as  in  the  Jew- 
ish ;  in  no  other  was  holiness  so  made  the  object  and  aim  of  evejy 
thing. — No  other  religion  ever  exhibited  such  striking,  such  un- 
deniable proof  of  the  supernatural  agency  of  God  ;  none  ever 
combined  so  closely  morality  with  religion."  —  "And  the  most 
refined  and  enlightened  person,  however  numerous  and  various 
his  necessities,  never  fails  to  find  in  Christianity,  what  is  necessa- 
ry to  meet  all  his  wants.  —  And  all  this  he  can  find  no  where 
else." 

1  In  Hess'  Bibliothek  of  sacred  history,  Vol.  II.  p.  113  &c. 
3  Theil  I.  S.  65,  67,  232—235.  and  Theil  II.  S.  197—200. 
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§28. 

The  unity  of  God. 

We  Can  discover  no  reason  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  God.      For,  when  we 
contemplate  ( 1 )     the  w  orks  of  nature,  we  find  that, 
so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  they  stand  in  such 
intimate  connexion  with  each  other,  that  their  de- 
pendance  on  one  Creator  and  Lord  becomes  highly 
probable  (2)  ;     or  if  we  reason  from  the  idea  of  a 
moral  government  of  the  worlds  Ave  cannot  conceive 
how  it  can  be  divided  among  a  multitude  of  regents  ; 
unless  we  admit  that  among  these  regents,  so  arbi- 
trarily supposed,  there  is  a  perfect  unity  of  purpo- 
ses, and  of  manner  of  accomplishing  them  (3).     But 
in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  one  which  has  so 
great  an  influence  on  our  exclusive  reverence  and 
respect  for  God  (Deut.  6:  /3.  Mark  12;  30)_,  we  ought 
to  regard  the  testimony  of  God  himself  as  of  the 
greater  consequence ;    because  thereby  our  belief 
(4)     of  the  divine  unity,  is  so  confirmed  (5),     that 
we  may  now", with  perfect  certainty,  affirm  that  there 
is  but  one  God.      For,  if  the  Creator  and  Lord  of 
nature  had    been  produced    by  another  being  on 
whom  he  is  dependent,  or  if  he  formed  and  govern- 
ed this  world  in  conjunction  with  another  being; 
he  would  certainly,  as  his  knowledge  is  so  exten- 
sive, know  something  of  such  a  being.      But  he 
knows  of  none  who  existed  before  him,  or  was  his 
superior^  or  who  cooperated  with  him  in  the  work  of 
creation  (6).     Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Israelites,  is 
the  only  Jehovah  (Deut.  6:  4.  Mark  12:  29)  ;    that 
is_,  Jehovah^  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  nature,  is  the 
only  Being  to  whom  the  name  Jehovah  belongs 
(7)  :     he  cannot  possess  the  adorable  and  glorious 
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perfections  (li^s  n^H^  )  indicated  by  the  name  Je- 
hovah, in  common  with  any  other  being  (Is.  42 ; 
8)  ;  beside  God  (the  only  Governor  (jlovo)  dwaoirf) 
there  is  no  governor ;  for  all  others  are  subject  to 
him  tcp  xvgim  twv  xvgitvovxcov  1  Tim.  6:  15.  No  one, 
however  distinguished  he  may  be  for  wisdom,  is 
wise,  in  comparison  with  "  the  only  wise  "  {fjiovcp  ao- 
(prp  Rom.  16:27).  Compared  with  God,  there  is  no 
one  good,  ovdeig  ayaO-og,  et  }ir)  dg,  6  O-eog  Mark  10  : 
18  (8).  The  excellences  of  every  other  being,  com- 
pared with  those  of  God,  are  as  nothing  ;  much  less 
can  any  being  surpass  or  equal  God  in  divine  attri- 
butes. 

ILLUSTRATION   1. 

"  Every  thing  in  nature  proves  the  unity  of  its  own  adapta- 
tion, the  unity  of  its  object,  and  the  unity  of  the  means  appoint- 
ed for  that  object.  There  is  nothing  which  can  justify  the  idea 
of  different  systems,  objects,  and  means.  And  beyond  this,  rea- 
son cannot  carry  the  proof  of  the  unity  of  God."  Platner's 
Aphorisms,  Pt.  I,  §  1143.  edit,  of  1784.  (in  the  edit,  of  1793, 
§  959).     Compare  Michaelis'  Dogmatik,  <§,  41.  p.  176. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

It  has  been  seen  above  (§  18.  lUust.  1.  §  23,  24.  Illust.  8), 
that  when  the  attributes  of  God  have  been  proved,  even  those 
things  which  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  these  attributes,  may 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  them. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

See  Flatt's  Letters,  "Über  den  moralischen  Erkenntnitz- 
grund  in  der  Rehgion,"  (p.  76.)  "  The  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween morality  and  happiness,  does  not  indeed  prove  an  abso- 
lute numerical  unity  in  the  Author  of  the  world  ;  but  it  does 
prove  a  perfect  unity  of  design." 
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ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Jacobi  ^  says,  "  No  one  has  yet  proved,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  several  necessary  and  eternal  beings  should  possess  creative 
power,  and  should  have  produced  and  governed  this  world  in 
common."  But  whatever  want  of  evidence  may  attend  llie  sup- 
position vvliich  reason  nirdces  :  that  tliere  is  only  one  God;  it 
cannot  be  perfectly  supplied  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  the 
declarations  of  God  himself.  Hence  it  is  not  strange,  that  the 
unity  of  God  should  be  entirely  denied,  or  at  least  greatly 
adulterated,^  by  those  nations  which  had  not  even  a  traditional 
knowledge  of  divine  revelation.^ 

Kant,  in  his  work  entided,  "  Religion  within  the  limits  of 
mere  reason,"  (p.  179,)  asserts  that  the  doctrine  of  die  unity  of 
God,  was  not  so  very  important  a  superiority  of  the  Jevvibh  re- 
ligion over  the  religions  of  othfir  nations.  In  refutation  of  this 
assertion,  it  is  remarked,  in  die  dissertation  in  Flatt's  Magazine 
(Pt.  3.  p.  131  Sic,  entided,  "An  apology  for  the  IMosaic  Re- 
ligion,") that  the  religious  history  of  the  polydieistic  nations,  most 
clearly  proves  the  contrary  to  be  true.  "  Polytheism  "  (Ewald 
justly  remarks)  "  has  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  tendency  to 
lead  the  human  mind  into  other  errors  ;  as  is  clearly  evinced  by 
the  histoiy  of  man.  The  idea  of  deity,  wherever  it  was  not 
raised  to  monotheism,  always  became  more  and  more  gross. 
One  deity  was  conceived  as  differing  from  another ;  and  conse- 
quently they  were  not  all  viewed  as  perfect  patterns  of  every 
moral  and  other  excellence  ;  some  were  necessarily  repre- 
sented as  lacking  in  morality  and  perfection  ;  in  short,  the  idea 
of  God,  was  depressed  to  the  level  of  humanity,  and  was  debased 

1  Dissertations  on  important  subjects  in  relig^ion,    No.  XVI.  Vol.  III.  p. 
105  &c. 

2  Compare  Jacobi's  Dissertt.  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  160  &c. 

3  On  the  dissemination  of  the  doctri)ies  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  tradi- 
tion, see  Koppen,  sup.  cit.  Vol.  II.  p.  309—321.  (2d  ed.  p.  333—343). 
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by  human  passions."  "  Moreover,  the  prmciple  of  unity,  is  man- 
ifestly a  principle  which  our  reason  approves.  In  every  sci- 
ence, reason  searches  for  some  one  fundamental  principle. — She 
requires  one  first  cause,  one  ideal  of  perfection,  one  supreme 
lawgiver.  And  whenever  reason  has  to  content  herself  with 
plurality,  as  the  ultimate  and  absolute  in  any  thing  ;  she  feels 
that  she  has  not  yet  attained  a  resting  place  :  the  hmate  demands 
of  reason  are  not  satisfied."^ 

The  arguments  by  which  Steger  ~  has  attempted  to  prove, 
that  Moses  did  not  teach  the  unity  of  God,  admit  of  a  satisfac- 
tory reply.  See,  in  opposition  to  them,  Staudlin's  Lehrbuch 
der  dogmatik,  p.  199  &lc.  and  Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology,  Pt. 
III.  §  14,  where  it  is  proved,  that  Moses  did  not  teach  the  ex- 
istence of  mcicly  a  national  God. 

ILLUSTRATION   5. 

Among  the  texts  which  assert  the  unity  of  God,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Deut.  4  :  35,  39,  ')-:2V73  li:s?  rN»  Q"'n>Nfi  N^n  fiih"' 
Jehovah,  he  is  God,  and  there  is  not  another  besides  him.  v.  39, 

Jehovah,  he  is  God,  in  the  heavens  above  and  upon  the  earth 
beneath,  there  is  no  other.  Deut.  32  :  39  "j'^N't  N^n  "^SN  ''Oi* 
■'■T?2i;  D-'nbN  I,  I  am  he,  and  there  is  no  God  with  me.  Is,  44: 
C.  45:  5,  6,  14,  21,22.  46:9.  Psalm  86:  10.  John  17:  3, 
fiovog  uhi&tvog  S^eog  the  only  true  God.  John  5:  44,  7r«pa  tov 
fiovov  d^iov  from  the  only  God.  Rom.  3:  29,  30.  1  Tim.  2:  5. 
comp.  James  2:  19.  1  Tim.  1:  17,  jitoj/w  ^eot.  Jude  25.  and 
1  Cor.  8:  4 — 6,  ovdeig  ifeog  iretjog,  n  /.it]  elg — elg  d^eog  6  nairig, 

1  "  Religionslehre  der  Bibel,"  Vol.  I.  p.  12,  13,  See  also  Carus'  "  Mo- 
ral and  religious  philosophy,"  (in  bis  posthumous  work,  Vol.  7,  Leipsic, 
1810,  p.  263.) 

2  Henke's  Ma»,  for  Relig-ious  philosophy,  Vol.4.  No.  1.  p.  135 — 157. 
"  Developement  of  the  opinions  of  Moses  relative  to  the  deities  of  the 
heathen." 
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*|  ov  T«  nuvTu  there  is  no  other  God  but  one  —  one  God,  the 
Father,  of  whom  are  all  things. 

In  the  work  on  "  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of 
John,"  §  95,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  context  of  John  17:  3,  and 
1  Cor.  8:  4; — 6,  proves,  that  God  the  Father  is  denominated  the 
only  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  false  deities  of  the  heathen. 
In  the  first  passage  (v.  2)  the  phrase  nuGa  aag'S,  all  flesh,  refers 
to  this  contradistinction  ;  and  in  the  second  passage,  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

Is.  44:  8,  ■'ni-n^-'ba  ^ii2  "J""«  "  There  is  no  other  Being  be- 
side myself  in  whom  unbounded  confidence  can  be  reposed,  I 
know  none."  43:  10,  bN  *^:4T3-N'i)  ^z^\  N?n  "»ri«  I  am  he,  be- 
fore me  there  was  no  God  formed.  44:  24,  bb  Sniaa?  TXVnl  "'aSij 
'nN72  V"5Nn  yj^H  •''15^  w^iyri  rtoi  I  am  Jehovah  who  made  all 
things,  who  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  myself,  who  spread 
abroad  the  earth  by  myself. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Deut.  6  :  4,  "irm  Jiiii"}  «'ni?N  inin"^  Jehovah  our  God  is 
one  Jehovah.  This  is  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  subject 
of  the  proposition  is  repeated  in  the  predicate,  as  is  the  case  in 
John  3:  31  ;  and  it  may  be  explained  by  Is.  45:  5,  6,  18.  In 
these  verses,  the  words  'r)V  'j'^Ni  !iin"j  "'SN  "  1  (he  is  called  Je- 
hovah V.  1,  3,  18)  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  no  other  Jehovah." 
The  name  Jehovah,  here  used  as  the  predicate  of  Jehovah,  de- 
signates the  greatness  of  Jehovah  ;  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  able 
to  foretell  and  to  perform  such  great  things  (v.  1 — 3,  7,  19 — 
21),  and  to  be  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  (v.  18), 
which  of  course  belong  to  him  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
\vhose  greatness  might  be  compared  with  his.  The  proper 
name  Jehovah,  is  therefore  in  this  place  synonymous  with  the 
appellative  God;  and  the  words,  "I  am  Jehovah,  there  is  no 
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Other  Jehovah,"  signify  the  same  as  the  words  (in  v.  5)  :  "  be- 
sides me,  there  is  no  God ;"  that  is,  no  other  is,  what  I  Jehovah 
am — the  character  of  God,  which  belongs  to  me,  is  ascribable 
to  no  other. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

Compare  Job  4:  18,  with  15: 15. — Even  spirits  of  the  high- 
er orders  are  not  perfectly  pure. 


§29. 

Ahsolute  selfexistence,  eternity,  and  immutability  of  God. 

As  God  does  not  derive  his  existence,  from  any 
other  being,  he  must  have  "  his  life  within  himself," 
— tcoTfv  £/««  ey  eavicp  John  5  :  26.  This  hfe  in  him- 
self, is  nothing  else  than  his  absolutely  necessary 
existence  ( 1 ) ;  which  renders  it  impossible  that  his 
existence  should  terminate  (2),  or  that  his  power 
should  be  diminished,  or  any  change  in  him  occur 
(3),  or  that  his  existence  should  have  had  a  begin- 
ning (4) ;     in  short,  which  renders  him  eternal  (5). 

ILLUSTRATION   1. 

The  absolutely  necessary  existence  of  God. 

1  Tim.  6:16  o  fiovog  iioiv  ud^avaaiav  who  alone  has  im- 
mortality. The  immortality  here  ascribed  to  God  exclusively, 
must  be  something  different  from  that  immortality  which  be- 
longs to  all  rational  beings  ;  it  must  denote  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  his  existence,  such  an  existence  as  not  only  will  never 
terminate,  but  which  continues  necessarily,  and  on  account  of 
this  necessity  neither  had  a  beginning  nor  will  have  an  end  ;  in 
a  word,  an  eternal  life,  ^airj  aitoviog  1  John  5:  20.  1:  2.  comp. 
V.  1.  John  1:1 — 3.     But  as  absolute  immortality  belongs  to  God 
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exclusively,  it  follows  that  the  sph'its  whom  God  has  created, 
are  not  necessarily  immortal ;  but  as  they  began  to  exist,  so  they 
may  cease  to  exist,  if  their  Creator,  on  whose  will  they  are  de- 
pendent, should  not  wish  their  existence  to  continue. 

That  the  word  atuviog,  in  the  phrase  Cmij  uiojviog  1  John  5: 
20,  refers  not  only  to  future  existence  or  immortaUty,  but  also 
to  past  existence,  eternal  preexistence  ;  appears  from  1  John 
1:  1,  6  r]v  an  aQp^g,  which  is  equivalent  to  fv  "9XV  John  1:1, 
i.  e.  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  before  all  creatures  (John  1: 
3),  from  eternity  (Is.  43  :  13  in  LXX).  See  the  "  Object  of 
St.  John,"  p.  385.  Note,  p.  437  he. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Ps.  102:  25,  27,  28,  j<^n  tnm  :  ^"»niaTü  tn-'^in  -)i-;2 
;  'Ion''.  Mb  Tj'^nTSipn  throughout  eternity  are  thy  years  —  thou 
art  (he)  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  terminate.  Deut.  32: 
40,  üVs\  •poiSt  ^11  I  live  forever.  Dan.  12:  7.  Rev.  10:  6,  Coiv 
ng  Tovg  uKijvug  to)v  o.io)vojv  living  forever  and  ever. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Ps.  102:  27,  28,  NW  nnN  nTü5>n  rtnN  thou  shalt  endure 
— thou  art  the  same.  This  immutability  of  the  essence  and  at- 
tributes of  God,  renders  the  immutability  of  his  purposes  the 
more  certain  (§  26). 

On  account  of  the  immutability  and  indestructibility  of  his 
nature,  God  is  called  uq^&u^rog  incorruptible,  Rom.  1  :  23.  1 
Tim.  1:  17. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Ps.  90:  2,  bij  InnN  ü\vj-'^^  öbii?^:  from  eternity  to  eternity 
thou  art  God. 

ILLUSTRATION  5. 

Rom.  1:  20,  ui'diog  uvzov  dvvufiig  «uc  'äsiOTTjg  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead. 


§30. 

Incomparable  excellence  or  infinity  of  the  divine  attributes. 

As  the  highest  excellences  by  which  other  beings 
are  distinguished,  must  be  regarded  as  nothing,  in 
comparison  with  the  divine  attributes ;  God  is  term- 
ed the  incomparable  One  (sanctus,  ayiog,  ^^"'I^)  (1)*' 
or  he  is  the  being  who  is  separate  from  all  other  be- 
ings (2),  and  who  cannot  be  compared  to  any  other 
(3).  This  incomparable  excellence,  which  philoso- 
phers and  divines  have  denominated  the  inßnity(4) 
or  the  boundless  perfection  of  God  (5),  refers  to 
his  holiness  (6),  his  justice  (?)_,  his  power  (8), 
and  in  short,  to  each  divine  perfection.  If  applied 
to  his  power,  it  is  termed  omnipotence  (9) ;  if  to 
his  knowledge,  omniscience  (10).  Both  are  inclu- 
ded in  the  expression,  omnipresence  (11).  And  on 
account  of  his  infmite  goodness,  he  is  called  the 
blessed  God  {/uajtapiog  i^eo?  1  Tim.  1:11.  6  :  15), 
who  needs  the  aid  of  no  other,  because  he  is  selfex- 
istent,  (all  things  depending  on  him  (12),)  and  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  grace  (naoa  '/c(Qig  1  Pet. 
5:  10),     and  love  it^eXi  ayanrf  1  John  4:  8,  16  (13). 

ILLUSTRATION    1. 

Is.  6:  3,  niNliC  nin*  •::i-i;5  \i;iid  ^^i-ij^  holy,  holy,  holy  is 
Jehovah  of  hosts.  Ezek.  38  :  23,  "•nuj^i;:!?!  "  I  have  proved 
myself  the  mcomparable  One."  Ps.  22:  4.  99:3,  5,  9.  111:9 
(here  the  predicate  i^^i:  is  placed  with  'viii^j^  ,  as  in  Ps.  99  :3) 
Rev.  4:  8,  uytog,  uyiog^  üyiog  xvQiog  6  -d^fog  6  itavTOKQciTmQ  ho- 
ly, holy,  holy  Lord  God  Almighty. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

1  Tim.  6:  16,  cftag  omwv  anQoanov^  dv  eiSiv  ovdug  av&Qw- 
Trcov,  ovöe  ideiv  dvvccrat  dwelling  in  inaccessible  light,  whom  no 
45 
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man  hath  seen  or  can  see.  1  Tim.  6:  16.  (  "«i'TT)^,  according  to  its 
primitive  import,  as  is  known,  signifies,  "  io  separate  a  thing 
from  others.") 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Ex.  15:  11,  T^Sr^l^  nsbs  'X3  who  is  like  thee,  Jehovah.^  Ps. 
77:  14,  D'^nrN^.  r^^a  bijf— 'a  who  is  so  great  a  God  as  thou  God 
art .?  Is.  40: 25,  '011(5  ^^TpN"  nroNT  '':n"'7a']n  "^p-^i?.  "  to  whom  will 
you  compare  me  .^"  whom  shall  I  resemble  ^  saith  the  holy  One, 
^"TTj^  }  See  also,  on  this  incomparableness  of  God,  the  follow- 
ing passages:  Ps.  86:  8—10.  89:  7—9.  113  :  5.  148:  13. 
The  expression  dyiorrig  rov&iov  Heb.  12  :  10,  seems  also  to 
signify  the  superior  perfections  of  God,  in  general ;  as  well  his 
happiness  as  his  moral  perfection.    Vide  Comm.  in  loc.  note  n. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Ps.  145:  3,  *ip.ri  'j'^N  in^liV? — LXX,  Ti,g {.ifyuXMavvtjg  av- 
Tov  ova  60TC  ne()cig'  his  greatness  is  unsearchable — has  no  end. 

ILLU>TRATI0N  5. 

In  Job  11:  7 — 9,  the  inunensity  of  God  is  represented  in  a 
poetic  manner,  according  to  height,  depth,  length,  and  breadth.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

I  Pet.  1:  15,  16,  ayiot  yevsa&e^  ort  fyoj  dyiog  fcf.iihe  yc  ho- 
ly, because  I  am  holy.  As  all  the  attributes  of  God,  and  espe- 
cially his  holiness,  are  distinguished  from  the  characteristics  of 
all  other  beings,  by  their  greatness  and  elevation  ;  so  also  should 


1  Michaelis  has  elucidated  the  meaning  of  UJi'lp  ,  in  a  very  appropriate 
manner,  by  the  phrase  of  Horace;  "  Nil  habens  simile  vel  secundum." 
Supplem.  ad  Lex.  Heb. 

2  The  immensity  of  God,  is  that  attribute  of  his  greatness,  which  con- 
sists in  its  sustaining  no  relation  to  any  known  measure  or  standard  ; — his 
infinity  signifies,  that  no  divine  perfection  will  admit  of  comparison  with 
any  finite  excellence.  See  Tarns'  Rcligionsplulosopliie,  S.  284. 
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that  people,  whom  he  has  separated  from  others,  ( yevog  ikXi^- 
Tov,  i&vog  ayiov,  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar  people  1  Pet. 
2:  9),  be  distinguished  from  others  by  their  lives  and  principles. 
Lev.  20:  22,  23 ;  so  that  the  people  of  God  may  be  distinguished 
from  others,  not  only  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  blessing 
(v.  24),  but  also  by  their  conduct  ;  or  that  they  may  be  a  pecu- 
liar people,  izJilß  V.  26. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Is.  5:  16,  rtp^y^A  "'^3i??^'^i5^!  '^SvJ  God  who  is  holy,  shall 
be  sanctified  in  righteousness. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

Ps.  17  :  14.  comp,  with  v.  12,  13.  Ps.  98  :  1,  'Wip^  ^Tnt 
his  holy  arm.  1  Pet.  3:  14,  15.  "  Be  not  afraid  of  your  ene- 
mies, but  honour  God  so  much,  as  to  believe  him  more  power- 
ful and  terrible,  than  the  most  terrible  enemies,"  ccyiaaccre  zov 
'&£ov  6v  raig  nccgdiaig  vfiojv  sanctify  the  Lord  in  your  hearts. 
Luke  1:  49,  tnoirjoe  fxoo  f^eyaleta  6  dvvarog^  xai  dyiov  to  ovo- 
{.lu  avTQv  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  wonders  for  me,  and  ven- 
erable is  his  name. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

As  God  is  subject  to  no  other  being,  and  as  no  being  can 
be  compared  to  him  in  any  perfection  (vji  28) ;  it  follows,  that 
no  one  can  resist  his  supreme  and  all-controlling  power,  Is.  43: 
13.  John  10:  29.  Rom.  8:  31,  35  &ic.  1  Cor.  15:27.  And 
hence,  nothing  is  impossible  with  God  ;  Gen.  18:14.  Luke  1:37. 
Jer.  32:  27.  Mark  10:  27,  and  he  doth  whatsoever  he  will.  Is. 
46: 10  &;c.  Inu^'^'.i*  "^^^^n-bs^  Dnpn  "»ni?^.  "^ä^^  saying,  my  purpose 
shall  stand,  and  I  will  accomplish  all  my  pleasure.  Ps.  135  :  6. 
115:  3.  Eph.  1:11,  navru  iviQyoiv  jtar«  xt^v  ßovXrjv  tov  S'llt]- 
(AUTog  (WTOv  working  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.  And  the  power  of  God  is  the  more  unlimited,  be- 
cause in  the  formation  and  government  of  the  world,  he  is  not 
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a  mere  artificer,  whose  wishes  could  be  controlled  by  the  nature 
of  the  preexistent  matter  ;  but  is  a  proper  Creator^  who  by  his 
fiat  gave  existence  to  both  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  world. 
This  boundlessness  of  the  divine  power,  which  makes  all  crea- 
tion dependant  solely  on  the  divine  will,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
he  actually  created  this  world  by  his  will ;  is  described  in  the 
following  passages  :  Ps.  33  :  9,  comp.  v.  6.  Rev.  4:  11.  Jer. 
23:  17. 

ILLUSTRATION    10. 

That  God  has  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  all  those  possible 
things  which  shall  actually  occur  (§  22.  Illust.  11),  but  also  of 
all  those  possible  things  which  never  did  or  will  take  place  ; — or 
in  other  words,  that  God  possesses  scientiam  mediam  (sclentiara 
simplicis  intelHgentiae),  is  taught  by  the  following  passages  :  Jer. 
38:  17—20.   1  Sam.  23:  11—13.  Matth.  11:  21—23. 

ILLUSTRATION    11. 

A  being  is  said  to  be  omnipresent,  whose  agency  and  know- 
ledge extend  to  every  place,  or  are  confined  to  no  particular 
place.  To  the  universal  agency  of  God,  the  following  passages 
refer :  Amos  9  :  2  Stc.  Acts  17  :  27,  28,  ov  /nux^uv  ano  ivoc; 
txaarov  i^ficov  vnuQ'^it,'  iv  avTM  yag  ^oififv  xai  ntvovfxf'&a  neu 
iGf-tiv  he  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us  ;  for  in  him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  And  his  omniscience  is  alluded  to 
in  Ps.  139:  6 — 12.  Jer.  23:  23.  That  God  is  not  circumscri- 
bed or  limited  by  place  or  space,  is  taught  in  1  Kings  8  :  27, 
':]!ib3b5":  Nb  fi';^y!3  '^??;'P=i  Q'^'a^Jl  the  heavens  and  the  heavens 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee.  Is.  6G  :  1.  John  4  :  20 — 24. 
We  however,  are  not  able  to  comprehend  the  relation  which  the 
substance  of  God  bears  to  the  objects  which  he  beholds,  or  on 
which  he  exerts  his  agency.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  at 
this  incomprehensibility  ;  for  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
mode  of  the   presence  even  of  a  human  soul ;   and  can  only 
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infer  that  presence,  from  its  agency,  and  the  appearances  man- 
ifested at  a  particular  place  ;  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
mode  of  that  presence  which  belongs  to  the  unknown  substance 
of  a  spiritual  being.  Compare  Michaelis'  Dogmatik,  <^  39.  p. 
174.  and  Reinhard's  Dogmatik,  §  36-.  p.  115. 

ILLUSTRATION   12. 

Jill  things  dependent  on  God. 

Rom.  11:  34 — 36,  eig  uvxov  tu  nuvra  to  him  are  all  things. 
Acts  17 :  24,  ov  n()oadeo/A£vog  xivog,  ccvrog  didovg  nuai  Cmtjv 
ycti  nvoriv  nut  r«  navxa  he  doth  not  need  any  thing,  he  giveth 
unto  all,  life  and  breath  and  all  things. 

As  God  alone  possesses  an  absolutely  necessary  existence 
(§  29.  Illust.  1),  it  follows  that  the  existence  of  all  other  things 
is  a  dependent  existence  ;  and  as  there  is  no  necessary  cause  of 
the  existence  of  things,  at  which  reason  is  obhged  to  stop,  except- 
ing God  ;  it  appears  that  the  existence  of  all  things  depends  ulti- 
mately on  God,  John  1:1,2.  And  he  is  the  Creator,  not  only  of 
living  creatures,  but  also  of  inanimate  objects ;  in  a  word,  he  is  the 
Creator  of  all  things  (Illust.  9).  Now,  the  more  independent 
God  is,  and  the  more  unlimited  his  power  over  all  things,  con- 
sidered as  being  his  property  in  the  strictest  sense  ;^  the  great- 
er^ should  be  that  reverence  with  which  we  should  adore  his 
free  bounty  and  unmerited  patience,  longsufFering,  and  forbeai'- 
ance  f  1  John  4:  10,  19,  oivxoq  n(}wxog  tjyanrjofv  nt^ag  he  first 
loved  us.  Rom.  9  :  22,  noXlt}  fiax^o&vfica — nlovxag  xrjg  do^rig 
6nt  axevT]  iliovg  much  longsufFering — the  riches  of  his  glory  on 
the  vessels  of  mercy.  On  this  passage,  see  the  second  Disser- 
tation on  the  epistles  to  the  Col.  and  Phil.  Note  165. 


1  See  Michaelis,  on  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  the  atonement,  i  5. 
•^  Job  40:  3-- 6.  42:  6.  Rom.  fl:  20  fee  3  ?  24.  lllnst.  8. 
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ILLUSTRATION   13. 

1  Pet.  5:10,  0  üfog  naatjg  xoigirog  the  God  of  all  grace : 
this  properly  stands  for  6  '&fog  6g  iati  naact  ;fap«?  the  God  who 
is  all  grace,  Deus  clementisslmiis.  Vide  Observv.  ad  analogiam 
et  syntaxin  Ebraicam,  p.  234.  In  the  passage  1  John  4  :  16, 
the  substantive  ayanrj  stands  in  place  of  the  superlative,  Deus 
longe  omnium  amantissimus.  Vid.  ibid.  p.  22. 


PART  II. 

OF  CREATION  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

§31. 

Every  thing  which  exists,  ivas  both  as  to  matter  and  form,  pro- 
duced by  the  will  of  God. 

Agreeably  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  Being  which 
has  been  already  established  (§  20),  and  which  is 
now  to  be  more  particularly  elucidated ;  God  crea- 
ted the  heavens  and  the  earth  (l)^  i.  e.  the  world 
(2),  or  (3)  the  universe  (4),  all  things  visible  (5) 
and  invisible,  animate  ^  and  inanimate  (6) ;  in  other 
words,  he^  by  an  act  of  his  will  (7),  brought  into 
existence  (  8  )  that  which  had  no  existence,  and 
which  began  to  exist  only  because  he  willed  it,  or 
only  in  consequence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  divine 
will  (9).  The  chaotic  mass,  also,  out  of  which  our 
earth  ^  was  formed  (10),  did  not  exist  from  eterni- 
ty (11),  but  was  created  by  God,  was  produced  by 
his  will. 

ILLUSTRATION  1. 

Gen.  1:1,  V"?.^^  ^'Sl  ^''.'^'^^  ^^.  0^^''^.  (^^?)  ^"l^  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Ps.  121:  2.  102:26.  As 
the  earth  consists  of  land  and  water,"^  the  inspired  writers,  in- 
stead of  heaven  and  earth,  use  the  expression,  the  heavens  and 
die  water  (or  sea)  and  the  land  (or  earth)  j  see  Ps.  146  :  6. 
Acts  14:  15,  OS  fnoirjas  top  ovgccvov  yiuirrjv  d^aXuaGav^namav- 
Tu  TU  ev  avTOtg  who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea 
and  all  things  in  them;  compare  Rev.  10:  6.   14:7.  Neh.  9:6. 

•  John  1:4.«  30.  Illust.  12.  2  Qen.  1:  2,  v.  3. 

3  Gen.  1:9&c. 
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ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Acts  17:  24,  o  noujaag  top  Hoof^ov  who  made  the  world. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Col.  1:  16,  T«  TiuvTa  xa  fv  roig  ovgavoig  ttcct'  z«  fnt  zrjg  ytjg 
all  things  which  are  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth.  Jer.  10  : 
11,  12.  comp.  V.  16,  i^sn  — i'Sin  the  earth — all  things. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Heb.  2:10.  3  :  4,  «I  o J  ra  tiuvtu — dt  ov  xa  nuvxa — o  xu 
navxa  xuxuanevccrjag,  ^eog  he  from  whom  are  all  things — by 
whom  are  all  things  ; — he  who  formed  all  things,  is  God.  comp. 
1  Cor.  S:  6.  Rom.  11:  36. 

ILLUSTRATION    5. 

Col.  1:  16j  T«  oQuxtt  v,ai  zu  uoQuxa  things  visible  and  things 
invisible. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

John  1:  3,  ;fw()tff  avxov  fytvfxo  ovde  iv,  6  yiyov«  without  him 
was  nothing  made  which  was  made. 

Note.  In  the  work,  "Über  den  Zweck  Johannis,"  (p.  183 
Stc),  it  is  remarked,  that  the  words  ;foj{)<?  —  ytyoviv  would  be 
a  superfluous  supplement  to  navxa  dt  avxov  lysvfxo,  if  they 
were  not  directed  against  a  party  of  Gnostics,  who  regarded  God 
as  the  creator  of  only  the  invisible  world,  whilst  they  ascribed 
the  creation  of  the  visible  world  {xoofAog  verse  10),  to  another 
power  unacquainted  with  God. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Psalm  33  :  6,  Min"?  "^nna  by  the  word  of  Jehovah,  v.  9, 
"ih^Zl  **3^  ^^^  \^v^  ^'3^  '^^'^  he  spake  and  it  existed,  he  com- 
manded and  it  stood  there.  Is.  48:  13,  ^"i^y.";  cf^-bN  "^nN  H^p 
I'ln^  when  I  call  unto  them,  they  stand  up  together.  Thus,  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  11:3,  the  word  N'^S  (Gen.  1  :  1)  is 
explained  as  denoting  a  production  by  the  word  or  will  of  God, 
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p??|M«Tt  ^fov  and  in  Rev.  4:11,  ^la  ro  d^eltjuu  aov  nat,  {xu  nctv- 
Tcc),  xccc  fxTia&ijaap  by  thy  will  (all  things)  are,  and  were  crea- 
ted, or,  "  in  consequence  of  thy  will,  all  things  came  into  exis- 
tence or  were  created  ;"  the  signification  here  given  to  xai,  is 
its  signification  in  Luke  12:  38  comp.  Mark  13  :  35.  James  4: 
13,  orifiegov  xat  uvQiov  to  day  or  to  morrow.^  It  is  true,  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  mode  of  the  divine  agency  in  creation, 
or  the  nature  of  the  creative  will.  But  even  the  imperfect  idea 
of  creation,  which  at  least  excludes  a  preexistent  matter  and  all 
external  auxiliary  means,  and  ascribes  the  incomprehensible 
work  of  creation  to  God  alone,  is  of  great  importance  to  us. 
Compare  §  30.  Illust.  9,  12. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

Heb.  11:3,  ngxo  fit]  m  (fuivo[.uvb)v  za  ßlfnonivayeyovevtxt 
so  that  the  things  which  we  see,  were  not  formed  out  of  any 
thing  preexistent.  The  same  thing  is  thus  expressed  in  2  Mace. 
7  :  28,  i'i  ovx  ovxmv  enoirjoiv  avra  {tov  ovquvov  kchv  rf]v  yt]v)  d 
'&£og.  In  this  case,  qxxivofisva  is  equivalent  to  ovra ;  for  as  there 
existed  nothing  except  God,  which  could  see  or  know,  qx/civo- 
fieva  must  signify  something  which  was  visible  to  him  (God), 
and  consequently  the  sense  must  be  this :  God  did  not  create 
the  world  out  of  any  thing. 

See  Comment,  on  Heb.  11:3,  Note  e. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

Gen.  1:  1,  "  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  the 
beginning ;"  i.  e.  when  he  created  the  world,  there  was  a  be- 
ginning made  to  every  thing  except  God.^  John  1:  1 — 3,  nav- 
T«  eysvi^TO — 0  yfyora  all  things  were  made — which  were  made. 
John  17:  5,  24,  xrpo  zov  tov  noofiov  nvat,^ — tt^o  xccTaßdlrjg  noa- 

1  See  the  Comment,  on  Heb.  8:  2,  Note  n«    and  also  Schleusner's  Lex. 
art.  Kuv,  No.  12. 

9  Comment,  on  Heb.  11:  3,  Note  d. 
46 
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jttoi;  before  the  world  wiis, — before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  Eph.  1:  4.   1  Pet.  1:  20.  Ps.  90:  2. 

ILLUSTRATION   10. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  formation  of  the  earth  is  represented 
(Gen.  1:  2)  as  a  formation  out  of  a  mass  of  preexistent  matter, 
we  must  nevertheless  regard  this  formation,  not  as  the  natural 
operation  of  the  preexistent  mass ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
eflect  of  the  same  creative  will,  or  omnipotence,  by  which  God 
had  previously  created  die  heavens  and  the  chaotic  mass  out  of 
which  our  earth  was  formed.  Gen.  1:  3,  6,  9,  11,  14,  20,  24, 
D\Ji;Nt  '-\72ii^l  and  God  said  ;  compare  with  Ps.  33  :  6,  ""15*13 
mTH^  by  the  word  of  Jehovah. 

Note.  In  the  Dissertation  on  the  "  Object  of  the  death  of 
Jesus,"  appended  to  the  Comment,  on  Hebrews,*  it  is  said  :  "  In 
the  formation  of  the  earth,  whatever  God  willed,  instantly  exist- 
ed just  as  he  wished  it.  The  interval  between  the  production 
of  things  in  the  beginning  of  one  day,  and  the  production  of  oth- 
ers at  the  commencement  of  another,  only  facilitated  to  specta- 
tors (the  superior  spirits),  the  discrimination  and  contemplation 
of  the  divine  works.  To  these  spirits,  who  could  not  possibly 
have  been  spectators  of  the  production  of  their  own  world  and 
of  themselves  ;  the  truth,  that  God  is  the  author  of  every  thing 
whicli  exists,  would  be  presented  in  the  most  visible  and  dis- 
tinct manner,  by  the  gradual  formation  of  the  earth  before  their 
eyes.  The  earth,  which  they  first  beheld  "  without  form  and 
void,"  in  a  short  time  appeared  before  their  eyes  clothed  in 
magnificence.  And  as  it  did  not  at  once  arrive  at  this  state, 
but  during  successive  portions  of  time  ;  they  could  the  more 
easily  perceive  and  contemplate  the  principal  kinds  of  excel- 
lence which  the  omnipotent  will  of  the  Creator  gradually  be- 
stowed on  this  work  of  his  ;   and  by  comparing  each  successive 

1  P.  621  &c. 
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State  of  the  earth  with  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  they 
could  appreciate  the  peculiar  value  of  every  successive  exertion 
of  the  divine  will,  and  the  suitableness  of  every  new  arrange- 
ment ;  and  thus  become  the  more  firmly  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  all  the  arrangements  of  God  in  the  other  world,"  Comp. 
§  32.  Illust.  4. 

These  remarks  may  serve  as  a  refutation  of  the  objections, 
which  those  who  regard  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  as 
a  mythological  or  allegorical  narrative,  or  as  a  philosophical  spe- 
culation, urge  against  the  literal,  historical  interpretation  of  it. 
A  collection  of  the  principal  views  which  have  been  entertained 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  creation,  together  with  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  them,  is  contained  in  "  Eichhorn's  Urge- 
schichte," edited  by  Gabler,  with  notes  and  an  Introduction,  II 
parts  in  3  vols.  1790 — 92.  compare  (Bauei-'s)  "  Theology  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  Leipsic,  1796,  <§,  64 — 66.  They  maybe 
reduced  to  the  following  : 

1.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is  a  real  and  true 
history,  which  must  be  interpreted  in  a  more  or  less  literal 
manner. 

2.  It  is  not  a  true  and  real  history  ;  but 

(a)  A  historical  fable.  In.  refutation  of  this  opinion,  see  E- 
wald's  Religionslehre  der  Bibel,  Vol.  I.  p.  147.  and 
Bauer's  Hebräische  Mythologie,  B.  I.  S.  67 — 76. 

(b)  A  philosophem — the  reflexions  of  some  ancient  sage. 
On  this  view  of  the  subject,  see  Ziegler's  Critique  on 
the  dogma  of  creation,  in  Henke's  Mag.  Vol.  II.  and 
Bauer's  Hebrew  Mythology,  Vol.  I.  p.  63  &;c.  Staud- 
lin's  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmatik. 

(c)  An  allegory,  poesy,  a  figurative  representation.  See 
Teller's  Aelteste  Theodicee.    and  Ewald,  ubi  supra,  p. 

133  he. 
In  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn,  (advanced  in 
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Urgesch.  in  Repertor.  for  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,  Pt. 
4,)  that  the  account  of  the  creation,  is  a  fiction  of  Moses,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  in  a  sensible  manner,  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  or  Seventh  day  ;  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  in  the  "  Dissert,  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of 
Jesus,"  (p.  623  &;c.) :  "  Such  a  holy  fraud  militates  against  the 
accredited  authority  of  a  divine  messenger. — It  v/ould  have  cast 
suspicion  on  the  authority  of  Moses,  and  could  not  have  answer- 
ed the  intended  purpose  ;  for  it  was  only  the  belief  in  the  divine 
authority  of  Moses,  which  could,  in  the  view  of  the  Israelites, 
have  imparted  the  sanction  of  a  divine  institution  to  the  law  re- 
lative to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath." 
x^  And  in  answer  to  the  objections  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
Gen.  ch.  1  :  "  how  could  the  succession  of  day  and  night  be 
effected,  prior  to  the  fourth  day,  on  which  the  relation  between 
the  sun  and  our  earth,  was  first  established  ;  and  how  could  ve- 
getation have  taken  place  on  the  third  day,  without  the  solar 
heat .''"  it  is  remarked  in  the  same  work  :  "  It  was  not  necessa- 
ry that  the  light  which  caused  the  distinction  between  day  and 
night,  should  have  proceeded  from  the  sun  ;  —  and  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  omnipotence  of  God  re- 
quired not  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays." 

ILLUSTRATION   11. 

The  remarks  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  "  Meditations  on  the"  prin- 
cipal truths  of  rehgion  "  (Pt.  I.  p.  12  he),  and  those  of  Jaco- 
bi,  in  his  "  Misceh.  Dissertations  "  (Collect.  II.  No.  I.  §  1.  No. 
II.  p.  1  he.  26  &.C.),  against  the  eternity  of  the  world,  merit 
particular  attention.  We  have  no  occasion  to  deny,  that  when 
our  earth  was  formed,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  urn' verse, 
(Gen.  1:1),  though  for  particular  reasons  the  whole  was  ^Kn 
^nbi  Gen.  1:2;  yet  the  mass  forthwith  received  the  particular 
form  and  structure  which  is  described  Gen.  1:  3  &ic.     In  other 
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words,  we  may  well  admit  that  the  creation  of  the  chaotic  mass, 
preceded  its  formatioa  into  a  world,  by  an  imperceptibly  brief 
space  of  time.  Compare  Gen.  2:  1 — 4.  Ex.  20:  11,  where  the 
formation  of  the  earth  and  the  creation  of  the  universe  are  com- 
bined. With  regard  to  God,  who  has  happiness  within  himself, 
and  is  independent  of  all  things  without  himself;  it  is  immateri- 
al whether  we  date  the  existence  of  the  world,  earlier  or  later. ^ 
And  as  for  the  arguments  derived  from  particular  productions 
of  nature,  in  favor  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  our  earth ; — they 
by  no  means  establish  the  point  in  support  of  which  they  are 
adduced  ;  because  neither  the  causes  of  these  productions  nor 
the  length  of  time  requisite  for  their  formation,  can  be  cer- 
tainly determined  ;  and  the  hypotheses  formed  on  this  subject, 
have  no  authority,  being  merely  the  conjectures  of  the  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  earth.  See  Do- 
derlein's  "  Institutio  Theol.  Christ.  §  127.  Obs.  1.  and  Zöllner, 
in  the  "  Berlin  Älonthly  Magazine  "  for  Octob.  1787,  No.  2. 
Schlegel,  "  On  the  Trinity,"  Pt.  I.  p.  112.  and  Carl  Ulyss.  von 
Sabs  Marschhn's  Reisen  in  Neapel,  All.  lit.  Zeit,  for  1795,  No. 
66.  p.  522. 


§32. 

Media  te  ere  a  t  io  n . 

God  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  mediate  Cre- 
ator (1)  of  all  those  things  which  are  generated  by 
others ;  because  he  created  all  the  creatures  and 
things  which  propagate,  and  he  endowed  them  with 
the  power  of  propagation,  for  the  very  purpose  that 
they  they  should  bring  forth  "  after  their  kind  "  (2). 

3  Jerusalem's  "  Meditations  &c."  Pt.  II.  p.  448  &c. 
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In  like  manner,  God  is,  property  speakinc^,  the  source 
from  which  all  living  creatures  derive  the  good 
which  flows  to  them  through  the  medium  of  their 
fellow  creatures  (3).  For-  from  God  all  creatures 
derived  their  powers,  which  were  bestowed  on  them 
Avith  a  view  (4)  to  their  promoting  the  happiness 
of  one  another  (5).  To  God,  therefore,  our  grati- 
tude is  due,  for  all  the  good  which  we  derive  from 
the  powers  and  agency  of  universal  nature  (6). 

ILLUSTRATION  1. 

Acts  17:  25,  ccvrog  dcdovg  naat  Caijv  he  gave  life  to  all.  v. 
2S,  ev  uvTco  iGfxsv  "  by  him  we  were  brought  into  existence — to 
hiin  we  are  indebted  for  our  being."  See  Dissert.  I,  in  Libror. 
N.  T.  histor.  aliquot  loca,  p.  92 ;  where  the  v/hole  passage  is 
thus  rendered  :  "  to  hhii  we  are  indebted  for  our  comfortable 
existence  {^wfisv),  for  the  continuance  of  our  powers  [aivov- 
fxfd-a),  and  even  for  our  existence  itself  (fff^fv)."  1  Tim.  4:3  &c. 
nuv  KTVG^a  S^eov  every  creature  of  God.  Matth.  6:  30.  comp. 
Heb.  2:  11,  «I  fVo?  navxeg  all  are  of  one.  Eccl.  12:  1,  '^"»N'nia 
thy  Creator.  Job  33:  4,  "'Sn^y  i^^t-'ü^'^  the  Spirit  of  God  made 
me.  Rev.  8:  9,  to  tqitov  tmv  xtig/xcctcdv  the  third  part  of  the 
creatures. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

In  Gen  1:  28.  22:  11  he  it  is  said,  God  created  man  and 
animals  and  plants,  ordaining  that  they  should  perpetuate  their 
species.  And  in  Gen.  8:  17.  9:  1,  we  learn,  that  according  to 
the  divine  purpose,  this  propagation  was  to  continue  after  tlie 
flood. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Hos.  2  :  21,  22.    comp.  Psalm  104:  27,  28.    145:  15  &c, 

inä?2  D^i3N"nJ$  dlnb  in'a  {^n^J  thou  givest  to  them  their  food  in 
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its  proper  time.  147:  8  Stc.  14.  Job  38:  41.  Jer.  5  :  24.  14: 
22.  Matth.  5:  45,  tov  t]ktov  uvjov  avuTiXlei  —  y.ai  ßQ^Xit'  ma- 
keth  his  sun  arise — and  sendeth  rain.  G  :  25 — 33.  1  Tim.  6: 
17.  Acts  14:  17,  ovgavo'&iv  did'ovg  vnovg  nai  ituiQOvg  yMQno- 
(fOQOvg^  e^tjnnlojv  tgocfrig  nai  fvcfQOOvvrjg  rag  nagdiag  i^fioov 
gave  us  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts 
with  nourishment  and  joy.  17:  25,  diÖovg  ra  nuvia'  v.  28,  iv 
avrco  ^o)(.iev  to  him  we  owe  it,  that  we  live  in  prosperity  and 
gladness,  see  Illust.  1. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

It  seems  as  if  God,  who  could  certainly  have  created  the 
world  in  an  instant,  employed  a  series  of  days  in  forming  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  angels,  (who  were  present  at 
the  creation,  Job  38  :  4  —  7),  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  plans ;  and  that  the  narrative  of  it  might  be  adapt- 
ed to  our  comprehension,  and  yet  be  true  and  convey  to  us  dis- 
tinct and  correct  views  of  his  designs.  Compare  §  31.  Illust. 
10  Note. 

ILLUSTRATION  5. 

Gen.  1:  14—17,  29  kc.  8:  22.  Ps.  104:  10—24.  1  Tim. 
4:  3,  ßgoii-iaxa  a.  6  '&iog  exriaev  eig  f.uralr]^tiv  meats  which  God 
created  to  be  received. 

ILLUSTRATION  G. 

1  Tim.  4  :  3  &;c.  1  Cor.  10  :  2G,  30  &c.  Rom.  14  :  C, 
0  ea&icav^  xvgica  (g&ui,  evyagiGxev  yug  ro»  d^eo)  he  that  eateth, 
eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  thanks  to  God.  1 :  20.  Psalra 
104:  1,  33&ic.   147:  7. 


§33. 

Preservation  of  the  world. 

We  are  the  more  indebted  to  God  for  the  powers 
and  properties  of  nature,  and  for  the  benefits  we 
derive  from  them ;  because  the  world,  even  when 
created_,  cannot  support  itself,  but  is  uphehi  b\  nim 
who  formed  it  (1).  For  the  creatures  could  not 
continue  in  existence  and  be  active,  if  God  did 
not  will  their  continuance  in  being,  and  their  reten- 
tion of  those  powers  by  which  they  act.  (Ps.  104: 
29.  comp.  §  29.  lilust.  1.)  The  same  divine  power 
(2)    which  created  the  universe,  also  upholds  it  (3). 

ILLUSTRATION   1. 

Ail  things  belong,  in  the  most  unlimited  sense,  to  him  who 
brought  them  into  existence.  He  is  Lord  over  the  univ^erse,  in 
a  sense  in  which  no  other  can  be  lord  over  any  thing :  Ps.  50: 
10 — 12,  rrNbü^i  ^an  ""}?  the  earth  belongs  to  me  and  the  fulness 
of  it.  Matth.  11:  25.  Acts  17:  24,  ovquvov  kui  yr^g  xvgiog  vn- 
aQ'j(oiv  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  1  Cor.  8  : 4 — 6, 
(Ig  xvQiog  one  Lord. 

That  nvQiog  is  here  a  name  of  God,  denoting  bis  universal 
Lordship,  is  proved  in  the  work  "  On  the  object  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,"  p.  463,  from  the  following  considerations  :  1 .  Be- 
cause the  phrases,  Xeyofiavot  -O^fot  and  ^eoc  Am  nvgioi,  in  v.  5, 
are  evidently  synonymous  ;  and  2.  Because  we  find,  in  v.  6, 
that  S^iog  ('§  ov  ra  nawa^  and  '/.vQiog  di  ov  t«  navrcc,  are  con- 
sidered as  two  predicates  of  the  same  import.  Comp.  ^*«  and 
IK  Rom.  3  :  30.  Gabler,  in  his  Theolog.  Journal,  proves  that 
zvQiog  with  and  without  the  article,  is  used  as  vi'cll  of  God  as  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Vol.  L  p.  11. 
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ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Heb,  1  :  3,  compared  with  11:3.  In  the  first  passage,  we 
find  (fiQOiv  TU  nccfzu  tw  gijfiazi  njg  dUva/ufwg  umov  supporting 
all  things  with  the  word  of  his  power ;  and  in  the  second,  voov- 
fiiv  xuifjQTio&ui  Tovg  atojpag  ^fjfiurt^  {)^fov  we  know  that  the 
world  was  formed  by  the  word  of  God.  In  the  former,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  miiverse  is  ascribed  to  ^ijfAa  {f^eov  and  in  the 
latter,  creation  is  referred  to  the  same  divine  attribute.  To  this 
place  belongs  also  the  text,  2  Pet.  3:  5,  yt]  e'i  vduxog  xcct  dt  v- 
dazog  avvtatoiGu^  tw  tov  -d^eov  loyat  "  the  earth  was  produced 
by  the  divine  will  (Gen.  1:  9),  out  of  the  water  (v.  2,  9)  ;  and 
in  like  manner  was  preserved  by  the  divine  will,  notwithstand- 
ing the  water  (of  the  flood)."  (Aiu  signifies  notwithstanding, 
in  Rom.  2:  27.  4:  11.  1  Tim.  2:  15.^  and  thus  the  Hebrew  S 
is  used  Deut.  1:  32,  ^S";?  and  Ps.  78:  32,  nj<T-b32  ). 

Comp.  Ps.  104:  6—9.  Job  38: 10,  11.— The  word  ovpiaxw- 
ca  is  used  for  GWiaxbiou  7]v,  and  has  in  this  place  a  twofold  ^ 
meaning.  In  connexion  with  the  first  preposition  «|,  it  signifies 
the  origin^  and  production  of  the  earth  from  the  water  ;  but  in 
connexion  with  the  second  preposition  ^<«,  it  signifies  the  pre- 
servation '^  of  the  earth,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  the  ^oyog&iov 
in  2  Pet.  3:  7.^ 

1  Vide  Dissert.  De  sensu  vocis  ttXt^qco/ao!,  Note  2.  and  Dissert.  On  the 
object  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  p.  526. 

2  There  are  other  instances  in  which  a  single  word  has  a  double  signi- 
fication, and  though  mentioned  but  once,  stands  in  more  than  a  single 
connexion  :  e.  g.  Heb.  5:11.  and  Tit,  2:  6,  8.  See  on  the  former,  the 
Note  in  loc.  in  the  "  Comment,  on  Hebrews ;"  and  on  the  latter,  "  Dis- 
sert, in  Epp.  Pauli  minorum  aliquot  loca,"  p.  53. 

3  On  this  signification  of  GVViOTrjfit^  compare  Kypke,  on  2  Pet.  3  :  5. 
and  Schleusner's  Lex.  in  voc.  No.  4, 

4  This  is  a  very  common  ellipsis,  Avhich  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  idi- 
om, in  the  Observv,  ad  analogiam  et  syntaxin  Ebraicam,  p.  135  &c.  See 
also  Dissert.  H,  in  libror.  N.  T.  histor.  aliquot  loca,  p.  26. 

The  word  avviGTiJlLii  likewise  signifies,  to  preserve,  in  Col.  1:17.  Se^ 
Dissert.  I,  in  Epist.  ad  Coloss.  Note  28.  and  Schleusner's  Lex.  sup.  cit- 
No.  . 

47 
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ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Acts  17  :  25,  avrog  d'ld'ovg  nuat  nvorjv'  —  v.  28,  tdvoiifUx^a 
he  gave  breath  to  all  —  we  move.  Both  expressions  refer  to 
the  continuance  and  preservation  of  the  natural  faculties  and 
powers.  Compare  Dissert.  I,  in  libror.  N.  Test,  aliquot  loca,  p. 
92.  Col.  1  :  17,  r«  navru  iv  avzo)  avvfoztjxe  by  him  all  things 
subsist,  compared  with  Heb.  1:  3.  Neh.  9:  6,  "Di^  irrrna  nnS* 
DVs  thou  preservest  them  all.  Gabler,  in  his  Journal  (for 
1807),  shews  that  the  preservation  and  creation  of  the  world, 
may  be  separated,  although  both  are  contained  in  the  proposi- 
tion :  "the  entire  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  is  in  the 
will  of  God."  "  The  same  eternal  and  immutable  act  of  God, 
is,  by  the  idea  of  creation,  referred  to  the  origin  and  being  of  the 
world  ;  and  by  the  idea  of  preservation,  to  its  continuance." 

On  the  question,  wliether  in  the  preservation  of  the  world 
we  must  consider  God  as  exerting  a  continued  and  inmiediate 
agency;  see  Reinhard's  Dogmatik,  §  61.  No.  2.  and  Schott, 
Epitom.  theol.  christol.  dog.  p.  66.  Note  c. 


§34. 

The  divine  government  of  the  world. 

The  Lord  of  the  world,  also  gove7ms(\)  the 
world,  and  overrules  the  various  operations  of  natu- 
ral causes  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes 
(2).  The  world  consists  partly  of  mechanical,  and 
partly  of  free  moral  agents.  As  the  latter  consti- 
tute the  great  object  of  creation  (3),  the  divine 
government  of  the  world  consists  in  this  :  that  God 
pays  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  the  free  actions 
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of  all  rational  beings  (§  17),  and  that  he  governs 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  manner  accordant  with 
the  great  moral  end  which  he  has  in  view.  §  18. 
lllusl.  7. 

ILLUSTRATION  1. 

Ps.  145  :  13,  n^J^yy-bs  ri^'D^'q  ^^nn:)'-^  thy  kingdom  is  an 
eternal  kingdom.  Ps.  66:  7,  cbiy  Tn'nina:j3  bip73  he  governs  by 
his  power  forever.  1  Tim.  1:7,  ßaadevg  zmv  ccicovmv  Governor 
of  the  worlds.   1  Chron.  29:  11,  12. 

Note.  In  the  Comm.  on  the  Hebrews  (ch.  1  : 2.  Note  e), 
it  is  remarked  that  ßuadtvg  xoiv  aiojpwv  cannot  well  signify  here, 
eternal  Governor  ;  because  it  would  have  been  more  natural  for 
St.  Paul,  who  places  three  adjectives  in  immediate  succession, 
to  say  aiojviog  •  and  because  the  predicate  eternal  is  compre- 
hended in  the  subsequent  word  ccq&ugTog.  MichaeHs  remarks 
that  the  Hebrew  expression  dH^  among  the  Rabbins,  common- 
ly signifies  world;  and  that  the  plural  D^abV ,  ccicDpeg,  probably 
originated  from  a  Rabbinical  division  of  the  world  into  upper 
and  lower.  Introduction  to  N.  T.  Pt.  II.  p.  1378,  4th  edition. 
See  also  Heinrich,  on  1  Tim.  1:  17. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Ephes.  1:11,  svegytav  -navTa  v,axa  rtjv  ßovXtjv  '^fXruAUTog 
avTOv.  Col.  1:16,  nupza  fig  avxov  iKziOTUi,  "every  thing  is  so 
constituted  as  to  be  dependent  on  him  ;  all  things  shall  accom- 
phsh  his  will,  and  promote  his  honour  (his  purposes).  See  Dis- 
sert. I,  in  epist.  ad  Coloss.  Note  27.  Big  avrov  is  used  in  the 
same  sense,  in  Rom.  11  :  36.  1  Cor.  8  :  6.  Comp.  Kypke  on 
Luke  12:  21.  Koppe  on  Rom.  11:  36.  and  Schleusner's  Lex. 
voc.  iig  No.  24. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

When  it  is  said,  that  God  exercises  a  special  or  particular 
providence  over  his  rational  creatures ;    it  is  not  supposed,  that 
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his  knowledge  of  the  other  creatures  is  less  perfect,  or  that  his 
attention  to  them  is  less.  This  cannot  be  supposed  of  the  om- 
niscient God,  Älatth.  10:  29.  Luke  12:  6.  But,  while  he  treats 
rational  moral  beings  according  to  the  rank  which  he  has  assign- 
ed them  in  the  universe,  that  is,  as  beings  of  a  nobler  species, 
and  who  are  more  nearly  related  to  himself  (yfvog  Sfov)  -^  he 
also  treats  the  lower  orders  of  creatures,  according  to  their  re- 
spective ranks  and  the  design  of  their  creation.  §  IS.lllust.  7. 
The  providence  of  God  over  all  created  beings  and  things,  is 
termed  providentia  generalis  ;  that  over  the  human  family,  is 
termed  specialis  ;  and  that  over  those  persons  who  are  distin- 
guished for  virtue  and  piety,  is  called  specialissima.  See  Sarto- 
rii  compend.  §  125,  130.  comp.  Doederlin  Institutio  Theologi 
christiani,  §  173.  Observ.  2.    and  Reinhard's  Dogmat.  §  65. 

The  idea  of  special,  and  of  most  special  providence,  dis- 
cussed in  Staudlin's  Dogmat.  p.  218,  comes  near  to  the  custo- 
mary division  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  providence. 

On  the  institutions  of  the  divine  providence  and  government, 
for  the  moral  good  of  the  human  family  ;  see  Reinhard's  "  Syst. 
der  Moral,"  B.  IV.  S.  133—218. 


§35. 

Ti  is  possihJe  that  God  should,  hy  immediate  interposition,  sus- 
pend or  alter  the  course  of  nature  in  the  material  world. 

In  consequence  of  our  i«;norance  of  the  interior 
of  nature,  we  cannot  determine,  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  God,  without  prejudice  to  the  freedom  of 
rational  beings,  which  he  would  not  violate,  to  adopt 

1  Luke  12:  7.  Matth.  6:  26—30.  Acts  17:  2«. 
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such  a  constitution  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 
the  creation,  and  to  establish  the  course  of  nature 
so  unalterably,  that  his  purposes  would  be  fully 
accomplished  by  the  agency  of  mere  natural  cau- 
ses, and  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  without 
any  interposition  or  immediate  influence  from  him 
on  the  created  world.  We  cannot  determine,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  an  absolute  impossibility,  so  to 
frame  the  world,  that  every  thing  at  variance  with 
the  divine  purposes  and  the  welfare  of  his  individu- 
al rational  creatures,  should  be  prevented,  by  the 
mere  laws  and  powers  of  mechanical  nature,  with- 
out any  immediate  interference  of  the  Creator  ;  and 
yet,  that  the  freedom  of  rational  creatures  should 
not  be  infringed,  amid  the  various  consequences 
which  may  result  from  the  influence  of  rational  be- 
ings upon  nature,  in  consequence  of  its  mere  me- 
chanical powers  and  laws.  We  must  at  least  admit, 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  adaptation  of  the 
course  of  nature  to  the  moral  ends  and  the  moral 
condition  of  rational  beings,  cannot  otherwise  be 
secured,  it  is  effected  by  the  imme(hate  interposi- 
tion of  God(l).  Nor  does  this  admission  in  the 
least  derogate  from  the  honour,  the  power,  or  the 
intelligence  of  God.  For  contradictory  things  are 
not  subject  to  power  (2).  And  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  that  we  should  regard  these  occasions 
for  the  divine  interposition,  as  unforeseen  by  God. 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  consider  these  interposi- 
tions as  having  been  determined  on  from  eternity 
(3).  Moreover,  such  immediate  influence  of  God 
on  the  course  of  nature,  does  not  suspend  the  laws 
of  nature,  although  the  course  of  nature  is  altered, 
and  a  train  of  events  produced,  different  from  that 
which  would  have  occurred,  if  the  powers  of  nature 
had  been  left  to  proceed  in  their  ordinary  course. 
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For,  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  so  constituted  as  to 
produce  the  same  results  under  all  circumstances. 
On  the  contary,  they  are  suspended  on  conditions ; 
and  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  condi- 
tions occurs,  different  effects  are  produced ;  yet 
all  equally  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus, 
for  example,  without  the  least  violation  of  the  la^vs 
of  nature^  this  or  another  very  different  event  may 
take  place,  according  as  this  or  another  free  agent 
exerts  his  influence  upon  nature,  or  exerts  this  or 
another  kind  of  influence,  or  no  influence  at  all  (4). 

ILLUSTRATION   1. 

The  Scriptures  represent  that  as  certain,  which  we  have 
above  proved  to  be  not  impossible.  They  refer  the  future  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  and  future  retribution,  to  tlie  immediate 
divine  agency  (of  God  or  Christ).  Phil.  3:  21,  x«r«  Tt]v  iveg- 
yeicci^  rov  dvvaad^ui  uvxov  zut  vnoru'^at  iavTM  ra  navTa  accor- 
ding to  the  working,  by  which  he  is  able  also  to  subdue  all  things 
unto  himself.  Matth,  22  :  29,  dvvufni/  &eov  the  power  of  God, 
16:27,  /u^AAf«  (g^sad^av  fv  rt]  So'tij  rov  nargog  avxov  shall  come 
in  the  glory  of  his  Father.  John  5:  20 — 29.  Acts  26:  8. 

See  Kant's  "  Only  possible  ground  of  evidence  for  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  God,"  p.  84  &ic.  Compare  Staudlin's 
"  Critique  on  the  system  of  the  christian  religion,"  p.  202. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

It  is  very  possible,  that  God  would  have  been  obliged  to 
bind  the  various  operations  of  natural  causes  to  such  laws  as 
would  have  infringed  the  freedom  of  rational  beings,  and  thus 
have  counteracted  his  own  purpose  ;  or  if  he  did  choose  to 
do  this,  it  is  possible  that  the  course  of  nature  would  have  mili- 
tated against  his  other  purposes,  unless  prevented  by  his  imme- 
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diate  agency.^  But  the  inscrutable  God  may  also  have  had 
other  reasons  why  he  chose  not  to  exclude  himself  entirely  from 
all  immediate  connexion  with  his  world ;  and  perhaps  would 
not  create  a  world  which  should  be  governed  by  an  everlasting 
mechanism.  Compare  James  Foster's  Meditations  on  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  natural  religion,  Chap.  7.  vol.  I.  p.  302  Sic. 
Rehkopf 's  Elements  of  practical  christian  theology,  §  227,  p. 
359.  Miiller's  New  View  of  christian  doctrines,  p.  106  &,c. 
"  Bibliothek  von  Anzeigen  kleiner  akademischer  Schriften," 
Vol.  IL  part  3.  p.  13.  "Summary  view  of  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  religion,  in  aphorisms,"  1791,  §  167.  "Paul;  or  a 
vindication  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  &;c."  by  Hildebrand,  Pt.  I. 
p.  250  he. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Compare  Köppen's  work,  Pt.  I.  p.  46  (2d  ed.  p.  56). 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Just  as  free  creatures,  without  the  least  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  very  frequently  change  the  natural  train  of  events  ; 
so  also  can  God,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
either  himself  exert  an  influence  on  the  created  world,  or  he 
may  commission  other  spirits,   such  as  angels  ^  to  exert  their 

1  "  No  one  (says  Kant)  can  be  so  inflated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  dis- 
cernment, as  to  undertake  to  decide,  whether  that  wonderful  preserva- 
tion of  the  various  species  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  in  which 
every  new  plant  or  animal  generated,  possesses  the  entire  perfection  of 
structure  of  its  original  ;  and  (in  the  vegetable  kingdom)  all  the  delicate 
beauties  of  colour  ;  so  that  each  species  of  plants,  at  the  return  of  every 
spring,  is  reinstated  in  all  its  unabated  excellence,  its  seeds  being  protec- 
ted from  the  destructive  influence  of  disorganizing  nature,  during  the  un- 
favourable weather  of  fall  and  winter ; — no  one,  I  say,  can  determine, 
whether  this  is  produced  by  the  mere  influence  of  natural  causes,  or  whe- 
ther it  does  not  rather  in  every  instance  require  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Creator."  Religionslehre,  S.  115. 

'•2  Acts  12:7—11.  5:  19,20. 
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agency  ;  and  thus  cause  effects  to  be  produced  which  would 
never  have  been  produced  without  this  immediate  or  mediate 
interference  of  God,  and  effects  wliich  shall  draw  after  them 
other  effects,  and  greatly  change  the  course  of  things  in  the 
world.  For  if  we  were  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that 
God  can  never  exert  an  immediate  influence  on  the  world,  and 
that  creatures  are  the  only  agents  in  this  world  ;  we  should 
without  any  reason,  take  precisely  that  for  granted,  which  is  yet 
to  be  determined  in  this  investigation.  See  Koppen  sup.  cit.  p. 
140  (2d  ed.  p.  200),  and  "  A  supplement  to  the  Letters  on  the 
present  state  of  Christianity,"  by  A.  J.  Roustan,  p.  81  &;c.  On 
the  immediate  working  of  God  upon  nature,  see  also  Vogel's 
"  Faith  and  hope,"  in  his  Letters  to  Selmar  and  Eliza,  Vol.  L 
Letter  9. 

Note.  The  literal,  historical  interpretation  of  the  narrative 
of  the  liberation  of  Peter  by  the  angel,  is  vindicated  in  Dissert. 
II,  in  librorum  N.  T.  histor.  aliquot  loca,  p.  84  he.  againstt  he 
explanation  from  natural  causes,  in  Eichhorn's  Allgem.  Biblioth. 
der  biblischen  Litteratur,  Vol.  III.  p.  381  &ic.^ 


§36. 

The  reality  of  the  immediate  operation  of  God  on  the  course  of 
nature,  is  proved  by  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

That  we  not  only  have  no  reason  to  regard  the 
immediate  agency  of  God  on  the  created  Avorld  as 
improbable,  but  have  proof  of  the  reaUty  of  such 
agency,  is  evident  (1)     from  that  train  of  extraor- 

1  See  alsoEck's  explanation  of  the  N.  T.  miracles  from  natural  causes; 
Bauer's  Hebrew  mythology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  and  Hein- 
rich's  Acta  apostolorum,  Pt.  II.  Excurs.  V.  p.  359—362. 
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dinary  events  termed  miracles.  For,  these  mira- 
cles, if  we  regard  them  not  separately,  but  in  con- 
nexion with  other  events  (§  8.  Ill  list.  4),  were  evi- 
dently performed  for  a  specific  purpose,  viz.  to  es- 
tablish the  authority  of  Jesus  ;  and  to  this  purpose, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  nature,  they  all 
harmoniously  tend.  They  must  therefore  be  ascri- 
bed to  some  rational  cause ;  and  as  they  evidently 
transcend  the  power  of  man,  their  Author  must 
be  superhuman.  These  miracles  the  Scriptures  ex- 
pressly (2)     ascribe  to  God  (3). 


ILLUSTRATION    1. 

The  reality  of  immediate  divine  agency. 
Luke  1:  35 — 37,  dwafiig  vxpiarov — ova  advvuxov  naga  roi 
&i(a  irav  QrjfAa  the  power  of  the  Highest — nothing  is  impossible 
with  God.  Eph.  1:  19,  20,  evegyiia  rov  kqutovq  rijg  la^vog  av- 
roy,  »ji»  evegyrjoev  iv  tm  Xgiarat  lyeigag  avzov  fx  vixgov  the  en- 
ergy of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  exerted  on  Christ  when  he 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  Acts  10  :  38,  ^XQ^^^^  avrov  6  ■teog 
nviVfiuTi  nai  dvvufiet  God  anointed  him  with  the  Spirit  and 
with  power.  John  11:  41  &-c,  Jesus  represented  the  miracle  of 
the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus  as  the  effect  jf  God's  hearing  his 
prayer,  and  of  course  as  the  act  of  God.  John  5:  17,  o  naTtjQ 
fiov  egya^nuc,  xayoi  egyaCof-mc  "  as  my  Father  performed  mira- 
cles On  the  Sabbath  day,  so  do  I  also."^  John  11:  25  &;c.  Acts 
4:  9  &c.  (comp.  §  44.  Illust.  6.  §  82.  Illust.  10).  1  Cor.  12: 
7 — 11,  navTtt  xavxa  fvegyib  to  iv  nat  zo  avro  nvavfia  all  these 
things  are  wrought  by  that  one  and  the  same  Spirit.  Compare 
<^  8,  10. 

1  See  on  this  passage,  the  work  *'  On  the  object  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  p.  196. 

48 
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Those  who  ascribe  these  miracles  to  recondite  natural  cau- 
ses, and  allege  that  these  causes  were  provided  (preformed)  at 
the  time  of  the  creation  ;  assume  gratuitously  the  existence  of 
causes,  which  can  neither  be  proved  from  experience,  nor  ren- 
dered probable  by  any  other  reasoning  (a  priori,  §  35).  On 
the  contrary,  a  preformation  of  natural  causes  for  those  miracles, 
is  rendered  improbable  by  the  great  diversity  of  their  nature,  be- 
ing not  confined  either  to  particular  persons  and  places,  or  to 
particular  and  specific  modes  of  operation.  Had  they  been  per- 
formed only  on  particular  persons  and  at  particular  places,  we 
might  possibly  suppose,  that  the  efficient  cause  of  the  phenome- 
na, foreseen  and  foretold  by  a  worker  of  miracles,  lay  in  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  nature  ;  or  if  these  extraordinary  effects  had 
been  of  one  or  only  a  few  specific  kinds,  we  might  possibly  re- 
gard natural  causes  as  adequate  to  their  production.  But  as 
they  were  of  so  many  various  kinds,  and  were  performed  with- 
out thel  east  restriction  of  any  sort,  even  on  the  most  unexpect- 
ed and  accidental  occasions,  neither  of  the  above  suppositions 
is  admissible.  Compare  §  8.  Illust.  3,  4.  §  21.  lUust.  5.  "Tü- 
bingen Gelehrter  Anzeigen,  1789,  p.  772  Sic.  Compare  Eber- 
hard's  Spirit  of  primitive  Christianity,  Vol.  III.  p.  153  &tc.  with 
Bonnet's  Theory  of  the  preformation  of  miracles. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Miracles  were  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  God. 

This  was  done  by  the  explicit  declarations  of  the  persons  by 
whom  the  miracles  were  performed.  On  some  occasions  also 
God  himself,  the  proper  Author  of  these  miracles,  (or  at  least., 
a  superior  being  who  acted  by  the  command  of  God,  §  35.  Il- 
lust. 4,)  manifested  his  presence,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
human  voice.  John  1:  32  Uc.  5:  37.  Matth.  3:  16  &c.  17:  5. 
Acts  9:  3—7.  26:  13—16.  Luke  1:  11  &,c.  26  &c.  Acts  12: 
7.     But  the  inward  feeling  which  convinced  the  divine  messen- 
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gers  of  the  reality  of  an  extraordinary  influence  of  God  on  their 
souls,  was  confirmed  and  proved  by  such  outward  acts,  as  could 
not  have  been  the  mere  figment  of  imagination,  nor  the  effect  of 
mere  human  volition.  So  also,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  God  or  of  an  angel  was  perceived 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  the  reality  of  that  presence 
was  confirmed  by  the  connexion  of  those  appearances  with  oth- 
er incidents,  which  were  either  interwoven  with  the  public  life 
of  the  person  concerned  (John  1:  51)  ;^  or  were  connected  im- 
mediately with  those  appearances  themselves,  (as,  for  example, 
Acts  9:  8—18.  Luke  1:  13,  24,  36,  39  Stc.  2:  12,  18.  Acts 
12:7  &,c.) ;  or  at  least,  were  always  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  have  been  the  effect  of  mere  imagination,  or  the  re- 
sult of  human  knowledge  or  power.  In  like  manner,  we  must 
ascribe  to  God  those  extraordinary  phenomena  which  a  divine 
messenger  had  not  been  particularly  expected  or  requested  to 
perform,  but  which,  from  their  nature,  relate  to  a  person  or 
transaction,  in  regard  to  which  we  have  reason,  from  a  prior  de- 
claration substantiated  by  miracles,  to  expect  a  special  agency 
and  an  extraordinary  assistance  of  God.  Examples  of  such  ex- 
traordinary incidents,  which  had  not  been  predicted  by  any  di- 
vine messenger,  are  found  in  Matth.  27:  50 — 53.  1  Sam.  5:  6. 
2  Sam.  6:  7.  The  miracles  mentioned  in  the  first  passage,  and 
which  occurred  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  although 
they  had  not  been  foretold,  are  with  propriety  regarded,  not  as 
accidental  occurrences,  but  as  effects  produced  by  divine  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  the  divinity  of  Christ's  mission 

1  "  The  open  heaven  and  the  ascending  and  descending,"  i.  e.  the  mi- 
nistry "  of  angels,"  denoted  the  visible  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus, 
or  that  series  of  miracles  the  performance  of  which  he  shortly  after  com- 
menced. In  this  passage,  Jesus  had  before  his  eye  the  miracle  of  the 
opening  of  the  heavens  (Matth.  3:  16),  and  the  ministry  of  angels  (4:  11), 
both  of  which  had  already  taken  place.  See  Dissert.  I,  in  librorum  N.  T. 
histor.  aliquot  loca,  p.  8 1  &c. 
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and  doctrines ;  because  this  mission  and  tiiese  doctrines  liad 
been  before  authenticated  by  so  many  other  miracles  to  which 
Jesus  himself  had  appealed.  John  10:  30,  37.  So  also  the  ca- 
lamitous occurrences  recorded  1  Sam.  6  :  7,  and  2  Sam.  6:  7, 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  intentional  acts  of  God ;  because  they 
followed  the  transgression  of  a  law  of  Moses  (Num.  4:17 — 20), 
the  divinity  of  whose  mission  and  legislation  had  been  proved 
by  many  miracles,  Deut.  34:  10  he. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

The  view  of  miracles,^  given  in  this  §,  is  not  applicable  to  all 
supernatural  phenomena ;  but  only  to  those  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  indications  and  proofs  of  the  reality  of  that  internal 
divine  influence  which  particular  persons,  such  as  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  profess  to  have  experienced.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
God  can,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  not  only  awaken  certain 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  individuals,  but  also  produce  at  the  same 
time  a  firm  conviction  of  the  supernatural  and  divine  origin  of 
these  ideas  (§  7.  lUust.  1).^  But  of  the  reality  of  such  opera- 
tions on  the  minds  of  individuals,  others  cannot  be  convinced, 
unless  a  persuasion  of  their  reality  is  produced  in  their  own 
minds  by  a  similar  supernatural  divine  influence,  or  unless  the 
pretensions  of  the  individuals  to  a  supernatural  influence,  is  sub- 
stantiated by  outward  facts  which  are  learned  in  the  ordinary 
way,  i.  e.  by  experience  or  history,  and  which  can  be  viewed 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  those  professions.     Now, 

1  For  different  explanations  of  the  nature  of  miracles,  see  Amnion's  Com- 
mentatio  de  notione  miraculi  (Nov.  Opusc.  Theol.  Göttingen,  1803,  No. 
Vlll,  IX);  his  Dissertations  elucidating  the  science  of  practical  theology, 
Vol.  I.  No.  2.  Staudlin's  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmatik,  i  36.  Siiskind  on  the 
nature  and  possibility  of  miracles,  Mag.  für  christlichen  Dog.  und  Moral, 
St.  III.  No.  2. 

2  See  Schmidt's  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  99  &c.  (2d  ed.  p.  102).  Kant's 
Religionslehre,  p.  218,  142,  188. 
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if  persons  whose  character  gives  them  the  strongest  claims  to 
credibility  (§  7),  profess  that  the  same  divine  Being  to  whom 
they  attributed  their  doctrines  (§  6,  9),  excited  in  them  also  the 
expectation  of  such  miraculous  phenomena  in  the  material  world 
(§  8.  Illust.  8.  §  10.  lllust.  26),  phenomena  the  production  of 
which  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  past  ages  pronounces  to 
have  surpassed  the  ability  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
men,  and  which  the  experience  of  our  own  age  proves  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  any  person  living  ;  and  if  the  confident  ex- 
pectations of  these -men,  which  led  them  to  announce  and  pre- 
dict these  extraordinary  phenomena  (§  8),  (however  strange  it 
may  appear,)  were  actually  followed  (§  5),  and  beyond  all  sus- 
picion of  deception  (§  8.  Illust.  4),  by  the  occurrence  of  those 
very  phenomena,  and  this  not  only  in  one  or  in  several  instan- 
ces, but  in  every  instance  and  uniformly  and  without  fail  (§  8. 
Illust.  6) ;  would  it  not  betray  an  unreasonable  obstinacy,  if,  in 
defiance  of  all  these  facts,  we  should  still  doubt  the  correctness 
of  these  men's  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  doctrines, 
and  especially  since  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  such  a  conviction  ?  To  others,  to  whom  this  inward  convic- 
tion could  not  be  communicated,  the  truth  and  certainty  of  that 
personal  consciousness  from  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  deri- 
ved their  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  doctrines,  are 
adequately  proved  by  those  miracles  which  most  visibly  and  in- 
variably followed  the  declaration  of  these  persons  that  they  had 
an  internal  intimation  and  an  expectation  of  them  [niang '^  38). 
Whenever  the  Spirit  of  God,  acting  through  his  messengers, 
produced  visible  effects  (Acts  10:  38.  Matth.  10:  28.  compare 
§  82),  which,  according  to  the  experience  of  all  ages,  no  other 
persons  could  produce ;  that  Spirit,  though  himself  invisible, 
gave  a  demonstration  that  he  really  exert-jd  an  influence  upon 
those  his  messengers  who  ascribed  their  doctrines  to  him  (John 
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3:  34.  Luke  4:  14),  and  proved  that  those  doctrines,  as  well  as 
the  visible  miraculous  works,  originated  from  himself,  and  were 
therefore  true,  because  he,  the  Instructor  of  mankind  by  his 
divine  messengers,  is  true.^  Nor  should  our  inability  to  discri- 
minate between  absolute  and  relative  miracles,  involve  us  in 
doubt  respecting  the  object  of  them.^  Whether  these  miracles 
were  of  an  absolute  or  relative  kind,  is  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance here ;  for  in  either  case,  it  is  certain  that  their  avowed 
(and  not  merely  afterwards  conjectured)  object,^  as  stated  by 
the  persons  themselves  who  wrought  the  miracles,  was,  to  evince 
the  truth  of  their  conviction  and  profession  of  the  inward  influ- 
ence of  God  upon  their  souls.  Jesus  and  his  apostles  most  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  accomplished  this  object,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  numerous  and  various  miracles,  which  always  followed 
when  they  expected  them,  and  which  could  not  have  been  the 
result  of  chance  ;'*  unless  either  natural  talents  superior  to  those 
of  all  other  men  had  been  given  them,  or  a  superior  (a  superhu- 
man) being  produced  these  miracles  through  their  instrumen- 
tality. Now,  if  it  was  the  Lord  of  nature  himself,  (and  the 
great  variety  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  most  na- 

1  1  John  5:6.  In  the  work  on  the  Object  of  John,  p.  227,  the  words 
X«*  TO  nviVfitt  — alrj&ftu  are  explained  thus  :  "  The  Spirit,  or  the 
»ift  of  working  miracles,  which  was  promised  by  Jesus  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  fctith  in  him  (John  6  :  38.  14:  12),  and  which  still  continues  since 
his  exaltation,  proves  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  is  true,  alr]&ittt  i.  q.  alt]- 
■&rig^  that  Spirit  which  since  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  promulgates  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God."  The  miracles  of  the  Spirit  testi- 
fy  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  By  nvfVfACC,  in  the  first  clause,  some  in- 
terpreters (such  as  Grotius  and  Gabler)  understand  the  miracles  of  Christ ; 
others,  the  religious  views  and  feelings  of  christians,  which  are  the  effects 
of  christian  doctrines ;  Knapp  includes  in  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  all 
the  evidences  for  the  divinity  of  the  person  and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  in  gen- 
eral: his  miracles,  his  resurrection,  and  the  internal  excellence  of  his  doc- 
trines. See  Lofler's  Comment.  Theolog.  Paulus'  Introd.  to  New  Test. 
p.  144. 

2  Schmidt,  sup.  cit.  p.  108.  ^i  8.  Ulust.  1,  2,  6.  i  10,  19. 

4  J  8.  Illust.  6. 
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turally  leads  us  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  God  of  nature  as  their 
cause,)  who  in  fact  produced  these  phenomena,  so  that  they 
were  absolute  miracles,  wrought  immediately  by  God  himself; 
then  God,  by  his  immediate  agency,  did  promote  the  purposes 
of  those  who  instrumentally  wrought  the  miracles ;  and  the  mi- 
racles actually  evince,  what  they  profess,  that  he  exerted  an  in- 
ward influence  on  their  souls,  to  prove  which,  was,  according  to 
their  declaration,  the  real  object  of  those  miracles.  But  if  we 
regard  these  miracles  as  relative,  then  they  must  either  have 
been  performed  by  a  spirit  of  a  higher  rank,  acting  by  divine 
command,^  or  by  the  extraordinary  natural  talents  of  Jesus  and 
his  aposdes.  If  the  former  was  the  case,  then  God  did  actual- 
ly confirm  what  Jesus  and  his  aposdes  wished  to  prove  by  those 
miracles,  namely,  that  their  souls  were  under  the  influence  and 
agency  of  God.  For  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  whether  this 
declaration  be  confirmed  immediately  by  God,  or  mediately  by  a 
superior  spirit  acting  under  him.  Thus,  for  example,  the  declara- 
tion of  God  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  is  just  as  valid  when  made 
through  the  instrumentality  of  angels  (Luke  2:  9 — 14.  1:  30 — 
33),  as  when  given  immediately  by  himself  (Matth.  3:  17.  17: 
5.  comp.  John  5:  37.  2  Pet.  1:  17). — If  the  latter  be  the  case, 
if  the  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  extraordinary  natural  pow- 
ers of  Jesus  and  his  aposdes,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable (lUust.  1)  ;  even  on  this  very  improbable  supposition, 
the  affirmation  is  not  invalidated,  that  the  object  of  the  Author 
of  nature  in  originally  bestowing  on  them  the  extraordinary  tal- 
lents  by  which  they  wrought  these  miracles,  was  the  same  as 
that  which  they  themselves  wished  to  accomplish  by  them.^ 
For,  as  the  character  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  cor- 
responded so  perfectly  with  the  doctrines  which  he  wished  to 
confirm  by  them ;  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit,  tliat  the  Au- 

1  i  8,  Illust.7.  2  ,j  8.  lllust.  1,2,6. 
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thor  of  nature  intended  to  substantiate  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  ; 
and  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view,  as  he  gave  Jesus  abih- 
ty  to  perform  precisely  such  miracles,  and  only  such,  as  corre- 
sponded perfectly  with  the  doctrines  he  taught.  Moreover,  as 
those  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
performed  by  other  persons  beside  Jesus,  such  as  those  wrought 
by  his  apostles  and  by  his  seventy  disciples  (Luke  10:  17),  and 
even  by  those  who  were  not  professed  disciples  of  Jesus  ^ — as 
all  these  miracles  unitedly  tend  to  supjiort  the  authority  of  Je- 
sus,~  or  that  of  his  apostles  ^  which  depended  on  his  f  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  we  must  believe  that  the  object  of  these  mi- 
racles was,  to  estabhsh  the  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles, 
even  if  we  adopt  the  supposition,  that  they  were  performed  by 
virtue  of  some  natural  powers  to  work  miracles.  And  why 
should  it  be  supposed,  that  the  Author  of  nature,  in  bestowing  on 
tliese  persons  the  power  of  working  miracles,  had  any  other  ob- 
ject in  view,  than  that  which  Jesus  had  when  he  wrought  them, 
and  which  he  openly  avowed,  namely,  to  establish  his  doctrines 
and  authority  ?  For  the  miracles  of  all  these  different  persons 
harmonized  most  perfectly,  for  the  accomphshment  of  this  same 
purpose  ;  nay,  their  nature  was  such,  that  they  were  confined 
to  this  single  purpose.^     Thus,  for  example,  Paul  could  not  use 

1  Mark  9:  38.  Matth.  7:  22. 

2  Mark  6:  7,  he  gave  them  power  over  unclean  spirits.  Acts  3:  16.  4:  7 
—  10,  30.  Luke  10:  17.  Mark  9:  38.  Matth.  7:  22. 

^  Comp,  the  Dissertation  "  Von  der  Geistes  Gaben  der  Korinthischen 
Christen,  Neues  Repert.  Th.  III.  S.  34G.    See  also  supra,  i  10.  Illust.  27. 

4  John  13:  20.  14:13,14.  15:4,7,  Acts  3  :  12— 16.  2  Cor.  4  :  5.  i> 
9,  10. 

5  Mark  9:  39.  1  Cor.  12:  3.  In  the  "  Dissert,  on  the  epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians," this  passage  is  thus  explained  :  no  one  who  speaks  in  a  strange 
language  {ev  nviVfiUTV  d^iov),  can  detract  from  Jesus ;  and  no  one  that 
speaks  in  a  strange  language,  can  praise  Jesus,  unless  by  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Opusc.  Academ.  Vol.  II.  p.  3l9.  The  miraculous  gift  of 
speaking  in  strange  languages,  could  therefore  be  used  only  in  honour  of 
Jesus. 
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his  miraculous  powers  in  vindication  of  his  Pharisaic  principles, 
and  in  opposition  to  Christianity  (Gal.  1:  14,  23)  ;  but  was  then 
only  enabled  to  exert  them,  when  he  wished  to  use  them  in  con- 
firmation of  the  authority  and  doctrines  of  Jesus ;  for  while  he 
was  yet  persecuting  Jesus  and  his  followers,  he  wrought  no  mira- 
cles, but  assailed  them  only  with  imprisonment  and  punishments. 
But  although  this  latter  hypothesis,  improbable  as  it  is,  would 
not  militate  against  the  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  still 
the  supernatural  interference  of  God  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  can  be  proved  only  by  those  miracles,  which  were  either 
absolute  *in  their  nature,  or  relative  of  the  first  class,  that  is,  such 
as  were  wrought  by  a  spirit  of  a  higher  order  acting  by  com- 
mand  of  God. 


§37. 

The  possibility  of  other  supernatural  operations  of  God  in  the 
world,  beside  miracles. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  that  God  exerts  a  supernatural 
agency  in  the  world,  then  it  is  possible,  that  some 
phenomena  are  produced  by  his  agency,  which  can- 
not with  propriety  be  denominated  miracles  (1); 
either  because  there  is  nothing  strange  (2)  about 
them,  or  because  we  have  no  express  declaration 
from  God,  to  assure  us  that  such  is  their  nature  (3). 

ILLUSTRATION   1. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  occurrences  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  which  excite  admiration,  and  yet,  as  they  can  be  explain- 
ed in  different  ways,  and  as  we  cannot  ascertain  to  a  certainty 
the  agent  by  which  they  are  produced,  they  are  not  valid  proofs 
49 
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or  indications  of  a  particular  divine  influence,  like  the  proofs 
from  miracles  {arjfxeiu  John  6  :  25,  30,  2  Cor.  12  :  12.  Mark 
16 :  20,  17).  And  when  any  phenomenon  is  not  intended  to 
substantiate  (§  8,  10)  the  declarations  of  some  divine  messen- 
ger, who  professes  to  have  an  invisible  influence  of  God  upon 
his  soul  (§  6),  but  is  produced  merely  that  it  may  exist ;  it  is 
neither  important  (§  39)  nor  necessary,  that  we  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  ordinary  from  the  extraordinary  providence  of 
God. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

We  can  easily  imagine  that  in  particular  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  the  agency  of  some  natural  cause  or  causes,  un- 
known to  us,  may  render  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  event, 
which  has  nothing  extraordinary  in  itself,  impossible  ;  unless  the 
immediate  agency  of  God  is  exerted.  Moreover,  there  actu- 
ally are  some  instances  of  the  supernatural  agency  of  God  (the 
influences  of  grace),  the  supernatural  origin  of  which  cannot  be 
discovered  from  their  own  nature,  but  must  be  learned  exclu- 
sively from  the  declarations  of  God  himself  (§  115).  But  as 
these  divine  influences  are  distinguished  by  nothing  extraordina- 
ry to  excite  our  astonishment,^  and  as  they  make  no  deep  im- 
pression on  our  senses  f  they  do  not  point  us  distinctly  to  the 
superior  cause  whence  they  originate  :  and  they  are  according- 
ly no  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  agency  of  God  (Illust.  1). 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Extraordinary  occurrences,  especially  solitary  ones  (§  8.  Il- 
lust. 8),  which  we  are  unable  to  explain  by  the  laws  of  nature 
known  to  us,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  intervention  of 
a  circumstance  which  escaped  our  notice,  or  may  be  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  some  cause  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

1  Comp.  "  Dissert,  de  efficientia  Spiritus  Sancti,  ia  mentibus  humanis," 
i  20. 

2  }5.  Illust.  6.    i  8.  Illust.  4,  6. 


§38. 

To  believe  the  possibility  of  a  supernatural  agency  of  God  in  the 
world,  is  important  in  reference  to  prayer. 

We  must  admit,  that  God  can  exert  a  supernatu- 
ral influence  on  the  course  of  things  in  the  world, 
or  we  cannot  discharge  the  duty  of  prayer  (1)  with 
perseverance  and  without  any  discouraging  reflec- 
tions. For,  although  prayer  is  prescribed  for  the 
benefit  of  men  (2),  and  not  for  the  sake  of  God 
(Matth.  6:  8)  ;  still  even  the  moral  benefit  of  prayer 
(3)  cannot  be  attained  by  us,  unless  we  pray  with 
earnestness  and  fervour.  But  this  fervour  in  prayer 
v/ill  unavoidably  subside  (4),  unless  we  are  convin- 
ced that  God  now  regards  our  prayers,  or  that  he 
did  regard  them  in  the  primitive  construction  of  the 
world  (5).  Now,  no  firm  conviction  of  this  kind 
will  be  possible,  if  we  suppose,  what  cannot  be  pro- 
vedj  either  that  God  cannot  any  longer  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  created  world,  or  that  he  very  rarely 
does  so,  and  only  in  case  he  finds  miracles  necessa- 
ry (§  36,  37.  Illust.  1).  For,  as  the  natural  course 
of  things  in  the  world  very  much  depends  on  the 
free  actions  of  beings  (§  35.  Illust.  4)  w^ho  are  nei- 
ther acquainted  with  our  circumstances  nor  con- 
cerned about  them ;  as  it  depends  on  the  agency  of 
beings  whose  actions  God  has  determined  to  leave 
free,  and  not  to  confine  by  irresistible  laws  (§  35. 
Illust.  2) ;  our  prayers  would  constantly  be  disturb- 
ed by  the  apprehension,  that  the  course  of  nature 
might  not  coincide  with  our  wishes  or  subserve  our 
interest ;  and  our  hope,  that  God  himself  would  aid 
us,  would  ever  be  a  doubtful  one ;  inasmuch  as  he 
would  be  bound  by  an  immutable  law  not  to  change 
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the  natural  course  of  things,  even  in  those  cases 
where  it  mihtated  against  our  interest  and  our  wish- 
es (James  J;  6).  If  it  were  tlie  first  and  supreme 
object  of  Godj  even  at  the  time  of  creation,  to  leave 
the  created  world  to  its  own  course  ;  we  should 
have  reason  to  fear,  that  this  fixed  purpose  of  his 
would  not  suffer  him  to  regard  our  prayers  and  pro- 
vide for  our  happiness.  But  if  God  can  act  freely, 
and  to  any  extent,  in  and  upon  the  created  world 
(6) ;  then  we  may  confidently  hope  that,  in  every 
instance,  let  the  natural  course  of  things  be  what  it 
may,,  God  will  not  suffer  any  thing  to  befal  us  (7), 
but  what  is,  according  to  his  infallible  judgment, 
best  calculated  to  promote  our  interest,  nothing  but 
what  will  correspond  with  the  desires  uttered  to 
him  in  our  prayers,  or  at  least  with  the  purport  of 
such  praj^ers  as  are  well  pleasing  in  his  sight  (8). 

ILLUSTRATION   1. 

Luke  IS:  1—8.    Ps.  50  :  15.    Philip.  4  :  6.    comp.  Rom. 
15:  30—32- 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Compare  the  Programm  of  Nitzsch,  (at  Wittenberg,)  on  the 
Manner  in  which  Jesus  enforced  the  duty  of  prayer,  p.  13,  38. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

The  advantages  of  prayer. 
Michaelis,  in  his  System  of  practical  divinity  (Pt.  I.  p.  222), 
specifies  the  following  benefits  of  prayer  :  "  It  imparts  a  sensi- 
ble form  (a  visible  reality)  to  our  abstract  and  theoretical  faith, 
and  thus  renders  it  a  better  shield  against  tiie  assaults  of  vice, 
which  comes  armed  vvidi  the  powers  of  sense  : — Tt  renders  us 
familiar  with  things  invisible  : — It  makes  us  recollect  the  invisi- 
ble God,  more  frequently,  amid  our  ordinary  avocations  : — It 
makes  us  afraid  of  transgressing  the  divine  laws,  and  causes 
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shame  before  God  for  our  past  sins  : — And,  lastly,  it  awakens 
a  lively  feeling  of  gratitude  to  God."  Nitzsch,  in  his  programm 
(  p.  8  ),  remarks  thus  :  "  The  desire  of  divine  aid,  which  is 
brought  into  action  in  prayer,  awakens  in  us  a  more  vivid  idea 
of  God  and  of  his  attributes,  and  especially  it  excites  a  feeling 
of  our  dependance  on  him,  as  our  Lord  and  Judge,  and  as  the 
Author  of  our  happiness  ;  and  thus  in  many  respects  contributes 
to  improve  our  hearts  and  spread  tranquillit}'^  through  our  souls." 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  ground  of  earnestness  in  prayer. 

Nitzsch,  in  the  above  cited  programm  (p.  37  &tc.),  remarks  : 
"  If,  agreeably  to  the  purpose  of  God,  prayer  is  nothing  more 
than  a  religious  exercise  for  the  promotion  of  practical  piety ; 
still,  as  he  commands  us  to  pray  to  him,  he  must  wish  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  regards  our  prayers.  For,  the  fervour  of  our 
prayer  would  necessarily  and  instantly  subside,  if  whilst  we  were 
engaged  in  earnest  supplication,  the  thought  should  arise,  "  God 
does  indeed  command  me  to  pray,  but  this  prayer  will  not  se- 
cure to  me  a  single  blessing  which  he  would  not  have  given  me 
without  it." 

ILLUSTRATION   5. 

Luke  11:8,  9,  ctixecre,  xai  do^t^GiTut  vfiiv  ask  and  it  shall 
be  given  to  you.   1  Pet.  3:  12,  ra.  wtcc  kvqiov  eig  detjaiv  dixaicov 

the  ears  of  the  Lord  are  attentive  to  the  prayer  of  the  right- 
eous,   compare  Psalm  24:  16,  18.     145  :  18  &c,  ni!T^  iTIp 
T'iJ")P~b3b  Jehovah  is  near  to  all  who  call  upon  him. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

Mark  14:  36,  ußßu  6  tiuttjq^  nuvxa  dvvaru  aoi  Abba,  Fa- 
ther, all  things  are  possible  to  thee.  Ps.  86:  6 — 10. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Rom.  8:  28  &tc,  roig  ayanwai  rov  -d^fov^  navT«  avvfO'/ft  ecg 
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TO  uya&ov  to  those  who  love  God,  all  things  work  together  for 
good.  V.  31  Stc.   1  Pet.  5:  7.  Heb.  13:  5,  G. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

The  proper  nature  of  prayer. 
The  nature  of  that  confidence  in  God  which  we  are  to  man- 
ifest in  our  prayers,  requires  that  we  should  regard  God's  views 
and  designs  as  the  wisest  and  best,  and  that  our  prayers  for  all 
those  things  which  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  ask  of  God,  such  as  the 
supply  of  our  bodily  necessities,^  but  which  have  no  necessary 
influence  on  our  moral  improvement,^  should  never  be  absolute 
and  unconditional ;  but  we  should  pray  that  God  would  bestow 
them,  if  in  his  wisdom  he  sees  them  to  be  good  for  us  '^  for  of- 
ten the  things  which  we  desire  as  blessings,  would,  if  bestowed, 
prove  a  curse."*  "  Germanus  ^  Christi  discipulus  ui  eo  genera 
precationis,  quo  certa  hujus  vitae  commoda  expelit,  mala  depre- 
catur,  ipsi  Deo,  quod  sibi  conveniat  decernendumrelinquet ;  ea 
vero  bona,  quorum  nobis  spem  certam  fecit  Christus,  (e.  g. 
npivfiu  dyiov  Luke  11:  13,)  ita  Deum  rogabit  ut  nihil  intermit- 
tat  eorum,  quae  ab  ipso  fieri  oporteat  ad  impetrandum  auxihum 
divinum."^  Very  different  was  the  case  with  those  who  wrought 
miracles,  and  whose  prayers  were  followed  by  the  extraordina- 
ry events  which  they  expected.''     For  in  them  God  himself  ex- 

1  Matth,  G:  11,  24:  20.  Phil.  4:  6.    1  Pet.  5:  7.  2  Luke  11:  13. 

3  Matth.  26:  39.  Gen.  1:  10.    15:  32. 

4  2  Cor.  12:  li.  compare  iMichaelis'  Dogmat.  p.  668. 
s  Nitzsch,  Programm,  p.  48. 

6  [i.  e.  A  »enuine  disciple  of  Christ,  when  supplicating  for  particular 
temporal  blessing's,  or  prayingf  to  be  shielded  from  temporal  evils,  will 
leave  it  to  God  to  decide  what  things  are  best  for  him  ;  but  when  pray- 
ing for  such  blessings  as  Christ  has  assured  us  will  be  granted,  (e.  g.  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Luke  11:  13,)  he  will  so  pray  as  not  to  neglect  any  means 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  divine  assistance.     S.] 

1  John  11:  42.  14:  12 — 14  (comp.  Dissert.  II,  in  libros  N.  T.  historicos, 
p.  54.  Opusc.  Acad.  VoL  III.  p.  153).  Acts  8:  15—17.  28:8.  9:40  (com- 
pare James  5:  15  &c.). 
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cited  the  assurance  (niaziv^'),  that  precisely  those  miracles  for 
which  they  prayed,  were  agreeable  to  his  will.  Uioriq  in  this 
passage,  signifies  an  antecedent  conviction  that  an  extraordina- 
ry occurrence,  which  was  yet  invisible  and  only  anticipated, 
would  actually  take  place,  when  desired  or  prayed  for  by  the 
worker  of  miracles.  UiOTig  expresses  the  generic  idea,  in- 
cluding ;f«pta|Ma7-«  laf-iuxbiv  gifts  of  healing,  and  eve^ytjfiuTa  d'v- 
vuiLiiMv  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers  v.  9,  10.^  But  this 
special  assurance  (niatig),  which  those  who  wrought  miracles 
must  have  possessed,  if  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by 
them  are  to  be  regarded  as  real  miracles  (§36.  Illust.  3),  is  not 
given  to  us.  Nor  is  it  necessary  it  should  be ;  for,  the  general 
belief  of  a  divine  providence  which  takes  charge  of  all  our  in- 
terests and  necessities,  is  amply  sufficient  for  us.^ 

JYote  on  this  paragraph. 
In  the  annunciation  of  his  "  Elementary  Course  &;c,"  given 
by  the  author,  in  the  Tiibing.  gel.  Anz.  (sup.  cit.),  is  the  fol- 
lowing further  exposition  of  his  views  :  "  the  author  does  not 
believe,  that  his  view  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  tends 
to  encourage  the  expectations  of  those  who  regard  the  faith  of 
miracles  as  continuing  through  every  age  of  the  church,  and  as 
being  attainable  at  any  time  by  real  christians. —  If  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  God  is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture (§  35,  36.  Illust.  1),   that  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  the 

1  Mark  H:  22—24,   1  Cor.  12:  9. 

2  "  On  others,  the  same  Spirit  hestows  faith  ;  some  are  taught  by  the 
same  Spirit,  to  perform  miraculous  cure«,  and  others,  to  perform  other  mi- 
racles." To  the  other  spiritual  gfifts  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  loyoQ  GO- 
(ftag,  yvwGlwg,  ngocfr^reia^  yfvrj  yAfOfffffuv,  this  niozig  was  not  re- 
quired ;  for  the  individual  was  already  conscious  of  the  possession  of  these 
gifts,  at  the  time  of  using  them.  This  explanation  of  niOTcg^  is  found  in 
the  Neuem  Repert.  Vol.  III.  p.  322.  See  in  this  connexion,  Matth.  17:20. 
21:21. 

3  See  Tubing,  gel.  Aazeig.  for  1793,  p.  372  &c. 
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attainment  ol"  his  purpose,  he  can  exert  his  personal  agency  for 
its  accomplishment  (§  37),  and  is  never  obliged  to  sacrifice  our 
best  interests  to  the  immutability  of  nature's  laws  (§  38)  ;  then 
we  can  with  the  greater  propriety  regard  every  event  which  God 
suffers  to  occur  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  as  accordant 
with  his  benevolent  intentions  (§  39).  Hence,  as  we  admit  that 
God  can  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature,  we  shall  be  the  more 
contented  with  the  course  of  nature  as  it  is,  and  feel  less  need 
of  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  God.  For,  the  composure 
of  our  minds  does  not  require  an  actual  change  in  the  course  of 
things  in  every  particular  instance,  but  only  the  possibility  of 
such  change  (§  37),  and  an  expectation  that  such  change  will 
be  made,  whenever  a  case  shall  occur  in  which  our  interest  shall, 
in  the  judgment  of  God,  render  such  change  necessary.  But, 
to  undertake  to  determine  the  particular  cases  in  which  such  in- 
terference is  necessary,  would  be  laying  claim  to  the  possession 
of  the  faith  of  miracles.  Whoever  confides  in  the  omnipotent 
and  omniscient  God  of  love,  as  one  that  has  all  things  under  his 
controul,  will  act,  in  every  instance,  agreeably  to  his  best  judg- 
ment and  abilities  (§  40)  ;  for  he  knows  that  such  a  dutiful 
course  of  conduct  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  will ;  and  he  is  as- 
sured, that  if  the  interference  of  God  with  the  course  of  nature 
should  at  any  time  be  necessary,  God  does  not  stnnd  in  need  of 
our  wisdom  to  point  it  out  to  him,  or  of  our  cooperation  to  ena~ 
ble  him  to  effect  it," 


§39. 

Every  thing  takes  place  according  to  the  will  and  the  purposes 
of  God : — an  inference  from  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

If  God  can  at  any  instant  interfere  with  the  course 
of  nature  (§  37,  38),  it  necessarily  follows,  that  all 
things  take  place  in  accordance  with  his  pleasure. 
For,  as  nothing  can  occur  without  his  knowledge 
(1)  and  foresight  of  it  (§  22)  (2),  and  as  God  is 
not  bound  to  leave  all  events  to  their  natural  course ; 
it  is  evident,  that  whatever  he  leaves  to  the  course 
of  nature,  not  choosing  to  interfere  in  the  case, 
takes  place,  not  merely  because  such  is  the  course 
of  nature,  but  because  the  Regent  of  the  course  of 
nature  found  this  event  to  be  in  accordance  with 
his  wise  and  benevolent  purposes  (3)  ;  for,  other- 
wise he  would  have  interfered,  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  with  the  operation  of  natural  causes  (4). 
With  the  utmost  propriety,  then,  we  acknowledge 
a  design  and  a  providence  (  5  )  of  God,  in  every 
event  which  transpires  in  the  world,  even  when  we 
can  discover  no  traces  of  a  particular  divine  agen- 

cy  (6). 

ILLUSTRATION   1. 

See  Ps.  139:  16.  Acts  11:  28.  20:  23.  21:  11.  and  other 
passages. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  omniscience  of  God. 

Matth.  1 0 :  29,  iv  atgovd^iov  ov  neaeiTca  em  Tf]v  y^jv,  ccvtv 

cov  natgog  vficov  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without 

your  Father  (see  also  Luke  12:  16.    Ps.  139:  1 — 15).     ^vtv 

Tov  nuTQog  vfxoiv  is  rendered  by  Kypke,  "  inscio  et  invito  Patre 

50 
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vestro  "  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  Father. 
This  signification  of  ccviv,  he  proves  by  several  passages  from 
profane  writers.^  Josephus  ^  uses  in  the  same  sense,  the  ex- 
pression dt^a  &fov  absque  Deo,  without  God  ;  and  in  the  same 
passage,  he  uses  the  phrase  di^oi  ^f»^  fniT^jonoDP,  which  he  him- 
self explains  thus,  "  fxv  tmv  fni^ihßMv  n^jooTu'^uvTwv  without 
a  direction  [or  command)  from  the  inspectors." 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  elder  James  was  killed  by  Herod 
(Acts  12:  2)  ;  but  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  \uviv  xfeov']. 
For,  if  the  execution  of  this  apostle  had  not  accorded  with  the 
designs  of  God,  he  could  as  easily  have  prevented  it,  as  prevent 
the  execution  of  Peter,  which  he  did  at  the  same  time  and  un- 
der similar  circumstances  (v.  6  &£c.). 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  object  of  God  in  the  permission  of  physical  and  moral  evil, 
is  benevolent  and  wise. 

God  has  wise  and  benevolent  objects  in  view,  not  only  in 
the  difficulties  and  afflictions  which  befal  us  in  this  life,  that  is, 
in  the  physical  evil  (§  23) ;  but  also  in  the  permission  of  moral 
evil.  For,  as  rational  and  free  moral  agents  are  the  most  no- 
ble and  the  principal  creatures  in  the  universe,  and  as  freedom 
in  rational  creatures  who  are  not  absolutely  perfect,^  necessari- 
ly impUes  ability  to  sin  ;  both  the  perlection  of  the  best  possible 
world  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  require,  that  beings 
should  exist  who  are  capable  of  sinning.  The  objection,  "  that 
if  we  suppose  God  permitted  evil,  we  shall  make  him  a  cowork- 
er with  evil  doers,  since  permitting  it  in  an  absolutely  depen- 
dent being,  is  little  better  than  being  a  coworker  with  him,"  is 

1  See  also  Schleusner's  Lex.  in  Nov.  Test. 

2  De  bell.  Jud.  Lib.  II.  c.  8.  i  6.  3  Job  15:  15.  4:  18. 
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thus  answered  by  Siiskind  :^  "  This  objection  possesses  no  force, 
unless  it  can  be  prov'ed  that  God  could  have  prevented  the  evil 
in  dependent  creatures,  without  detriment  to  the  highest  good  ; 
or  that  God  permitted  the  evil  for  the  same  reason  as  the  good, 
namely,  because  it  was  pleasing  to  him,  i.  e.  that  he  permitted 
evil  to  exist,  for  its  own  sake.  But  neither  of  these  suppositions 
is  admitted  in  the  usual  view  of  this  subject ;  for,  ability  to  sin 
is  considered  in  the  common  system,  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  morality  and  freedom." —  Actual  trans- 
gression God  prevents  only  by  moral  means ;  by  various  motives 
he  endeavours  to  bring  his  free  creatures  to  abhor  the  evil  and 
love  that  which  is  good.  See  Gen.  2:  16.  3:  3.  Rom.  2:  14. 
1  32.  Luke  16:29  &c.  Matth.  11:20.  John  15:22—24.  In 
these  passages,  the  physical  evil  which  is  connected  with  moral 
evil,  and  the  menaces  of  conscience,  and  the  revelation  contain- 
ed in  Scripture,  and  miracles,  are  mentioned  as  the  means  by 
which  God  endeavours  to  excite  a  hatred  of  evil  and  a  love  of 
virtue.  If  men  form  sinful  resolutions,  God  can  render  their  ex- 
ecution impossible  ;  and  by  his  special  agency,  if  the  operation 
of  natural  causes  is  insufficient,  frustrate  their  immoral  purpo- 
ses. This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  liberation  of  Peter, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  angel  (Acts  12  :  6  &,c.)  ;  the 
withering  of  Jeroboam's  hand,  when  he  extended  it  against  a 
prophet  (1  K.  13:  4  &.c.)  ;  the  transportation  of  Jesus  to  Egypt 
by  a  divine  command  to  Joseph  (Matth.  2:  13)  ;  by  the  preser- 
vation of  Paul  from  being  murdered,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Roman  captain  of  the  band  who  heard  the  noise  (Acts  21: 
31) ;  and  on  another  occasion,  by  his  being  apprised  of  their 
murderous  intention  by  his  nephew  (Acts  22  :  16).  But  the 
wicked  intention  remains  the  same,  although  prevented  from  go- 
ing into  execution  by  an  external  power.      Beings  possessed  of 

1  Mag.  für  christliche  Dog.  und  Moral,  St.  17.  S.  161  &c. 
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moral  agency,  are  generally  not  rendered  either  better  or  hap- 
pier by  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the  execution  of  their  plans. 
And  if  every  sinful  undertaking  were  hindered,  and  all  wicked 
actions  rendered  impossible,  by  an  external  force ;  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  rational  agents  would  lose  their  freedom, 
and  with  it  their  dignity  and  happiness.  On  the  other  hand, 
criminal  actions,  which  are  actually  perpetrated,  may  be  follow- 
ed by  efiects  very  different  from  what  their  wicked  agents  ex- 
pected,^ and  may  advance  the  purposes  of  a  wise  God.^  For 
these  reasons,  God  very  frequently  does  not  interpose  and  pre- 
vent moral  evil.  But  the  object  for  which  God  permits  sin,  is 
very  different  from  the  sinful  guilty  object  of  those  who  commit 
it ;  for  the  wicked  are  punished  for  their  crimes,  even  when 
they  promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purposes.^  The 
object  of  God  is  always  and  exclusively  good  and  benevolent. 
Thus  Joseph  says  (Gen.  50:20),  QinV^Si  n^-j  ""ry  Dna-^n  DnN 
filh^  ■^^"?^C|  ye  devised  evil  against  me,  but  God  designed  it  for 
good.  Acts  3  :  14 — 18.'^  The  following  remark  is  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  explanation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  j 
and  though  it  has  in  later  times  been  occasionally  controverted, 
it  has  not  been  overthrown  :  "  If  a  person  renders  it  possible 
for  another  to  perform  a  certain  action,  or  does  not  prevent  his 
performing  it,  that  action  is  called  the  action  of  the  person  per- 
mitting it.  Thus  in  Ex.  7:3,  it  is  said  of  God,  that  he  harden- 
ed Pharaoh's  heart,  because  he  (even  by  the  preservation  of  his 

1  Is.  10:  7  &c.   1  Cor.  2:  8. 

2  Is.  10:  5,  12,  15.  Luke  22:  37,  del  zeXeadtjvat  ei>  ifiOl  TO"  "  yiui 
fjieta  avOfxwv  floycGx^ri.''''   Acts  4:  27,  28. 

3  Is.  10:  5,  12  &c.  Matth.  21:  38  &;c.  22:  6.   1  Thess.  2:  15,  16. 

4  Compare  Observv.  ad  analogiam  et  syntaxin  Ebraica.m,  p.  28.  Jaco- 
bi's  Reflections  on  the  wise  purposes  of  God,  No.  VII,  Pf.  I.  p.  280  &c. 
Griesbach's  Introduction  to  the  study  of  popular  Dogmatics,  {  80.  De 
Marees'  Vindication  of  God  in  the  permission  of  moral  evil,  Vol.  II.  p 
208  &c.     Reinhard's  Lectures  on  doctrinal  theology,  p.  267. 
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life)  rendered  il  possible  for  him  to  manifest  such  perverseness. 
It  would  therefore  be  very  unjust  to  accuse  the  writers  of  the  O. 
Testament,  who  certainly  had  more  worthy  ideas  of  God,  of  the 
gross  error  of  making  God  the  author  of  wicked  actions — an  er- 
ror which,  it  is  pretended,  has  been  corrected  only  since  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  by  introducing  among  the  Jews  the  be- 
lief of  a  devil.  Even  Paul  uses  the  expression  7i£f.i^ft  uvioig 
6  &fog  iviQyuav  nXuvrjg  God  shall  send  upon  them  the  powerful 
influence  of  delusion  ;  although  he  had  immediately  before  in 
V.  9,  10,  attributed  this  fvegyiicc,  or  influence,  to  Satan."  2 
Thess.  2:  11. 

ILLUSTRATION  5. 

The  belief  of  a  divine  providence  in  general,  is  sufficient  to 
tranquillize  a  mind  filled  with  reverence  for  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  (1  Pet.  6:  7),  even  if  his  designs  in  numerous 
instances  cannot  be  ascertained  (§  22.  lUust.  1).  But  we  must 
be  particularly  careful,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  be  elated  by 
prosperity,  as  though  it  were  a  certain  evidence  of  our  excel- 
lence ;  for  frequently  God  sends  us  prosperity  in  order  to  lead 
us  to  repentance  ;^  and  if  this  object  be  not  attained,^  we  may 
soon  experience  a  sad  reverse.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  feel  ourseh^es  under  sacred  obligation,  not  to  suffer  our 
own  afflictions  to  impair  our  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
nor  to  regard  the  misfortunes  of  others  as  evidence  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  their  thoughts  and  actions.^  For,  as  God,  under 
whose  wise  providence  afflictions  come  on  men,  may  have  very 
different  objects  in  view  in  them,  every  such  judgment  must  be 
uncharitable,  and  very  often  false.  Job  42:  7,  8.  John  9:  2,  3. 
Matth.  5:  11,  12.   1  Cor.  4:  9—13. 

^  fifTUVOiuv  Luke  13:  8.  Rom.  2:  4. 

2  Rom.  2:  5.  Luke  13:  3,  5.  16:  25.  3  Luke  13:  2—5. 
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ILLUSTRATION  6. 

It  is  evident  that  God  lias  some  design  in  those  occurrences 
which  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  This 
is  proved  by  those  occurrences  while  predicting  which  God  de- 
clared expressly  the  end  that  he  would  accomplish  by  them, 
but  which  nevertheless  seem  to  have  been  effected  by  mere  hu- 
man agency.  Amos  3:  6,  7,  2,  inilJ^  Nb  üin'^T  ni'-i  :r7.";^n-Di< 
shall  there  be  an  evil,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it.''  Is.  10: 
5,  12,  15  (comp.  V.  7).  Luke  19:  42—44.  11:  49—51.  21: 
22.  Matth.  20  :  28  (compare  Matth.  17  :  12).  See  Köppen's 
"  The  Bible  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,"  Vol.  I.  p.  268  he. 


§40. 

A  sincere  confidence  in  the  unbounded  power  and  agency  of  God 
in  the  world,  leads  to  no  injurious  results. 

Such  a  confidence  in  the  providence  of  God,  af- 
fords no  encouragement  either  to  indolence  or  pre- 
sumption. For,  this  confidence  takes  it  for  a  con- 
ceded fact  (§  39),  that  God  exerts  no  extraordinary 
agency,  excepting  when  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture does  not  harmonize  with  his  purposes.  But 
we  cannot  determine  what  the  divine  purposes  are 
(§  22.  Illust.  1) ;  yet  this  we  certainly  know,  that 
indolence  (1)  and  presumption  (2)  are  displeasing 
to  God  (.3)  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect,  that 
God  will  exert  an  extraordinary  influence  to  coun- 
teract the  consequences  of  these  sins  (4). 
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ILLUSTRATION    1. 

1  Thess.  4:  11,  ngaoaeiv  tu  tdiu,  nat,  eQya^iG&at  xuig  idiuig 
XiQGiv  to  transact  your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  your  own 
hands.  2  Thess.  3:  6  &;c.  Luke  16:  10—12.  Matth.  25:  26. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

Matth.  4  :  5 — 7,  ovx  f^neiQuaeig  itv^wv  xov  Qtov  gov  thou 
shalt  not  make  trial  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

Although  Paul,  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts  ch.  27),  had  re- 
ceived a  divine  assurance  of  the  happy  result  of  the  perils  of  the 
ship's  company  (v.  23,  25),  still  he  did  not  neglect  to  employ 
human  assistance  and  precaution  (v.  31,  34).  Though  convin- 
ced that  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  save  the  persons  in  the 
ship,  he  was  also  persuaded  that  human  prudence  and  exertion 
must  cooperate  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end. 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

See  Prov.  6:  9—11.  24:  30  he.  13:  4,  5. 


§41. 

Conclusion . 

As  the  providence  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
has  been  manifested  in  an  arrangement  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature,  an  arrangement  deserving  of  our 
highest  regard,  as  well  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
nature  as  of  its  reference  to  ns ;  it  is  necessary  that 
this  arrangement  (for  our  salvation  through  Christ) 
should  be  considered  more  specifically  and  at  large. 
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This  shall  be  done  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
third  book^  and  in  the  fourth  book.  But  as  this 
same  arrangement  has  given  us  some  new  views  of 
God  himself,  and  has  also  cast  some  new  light  on 
the  subject  of  Creation  and  Providence,  discussed 
in  this  second  book ;  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  sup- 
plement to  it^  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
Third  Part. 


PART  III. 

UF  GOD,  AS  FATHER,  SON,  AND  HOLY  GHOST. 

§42. 

Christ  is  god,  and  is  called  god  in  the  highest  sense. 

Christ,  the  Being  through  whose  instrumentality 
(§  6 — 8,  65,  4  &c.)  God  accomplishes  the  purposes 
of  his  special  providence  over  man  (§41),  is  repre- 
sented to  us  as  not  being  a  mere  man  (1)  ;  for  to 
him  the  Scriptures  ascribe  an  existence  before  his 
human  birth  (2),  and  even  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  world  (3)  :  in  short,  they  attribute  to  him 
an  eternal  (4)  existence.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed 
strange,  that  this  divine  attribute  (5),  as  well  as 
other  perfections  of  God  (6),  together  with  that 
adoration  (7)  which  results  from  them,  and  which 
can  properly  belong  only  to  the  divine  Being  (8), 
should  be  ascribed  to  Christ ;  inasmuch  as  even 
the  Scriptural  representation  of  the  true  God  (§  20, 
33),  is  also  transferred  to  him  (9).  And  hence  we 
may  easily  determine,  in  what  sense  (10)  the  name 
God  (11)    is  applied  to  him  (12). 

ILLUSTRATION    1. 

Evidence  of  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ. 
The  fact  that  Christ  possesses  another  nature,  in  addition  to 
the  oag'^  ^  or  human  nature,  is  proved  by  the  following  passa- 
ges :  John  6:  G2,  sav  ovv  '&eü)QrjTe  rov  viov  zov  av&Qoinov  ava- 
ßaivo  -Tct  onov  f]v  TO  nQOxfQOv ;  what  if  ye  should  see  the  Son  of 

1  Rom.  1:  3.  9:  5. 
51 
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man  ascending  thither  where  he  was  before  ?  16  :  28,  i^tj^&ov 
nuQtt  Tov  nuigog,  ttat  iltjXvVa  ftg  rov  nooi-iov  '  naXtv  utpirjfAi  tov 
icoofiop,  aai  noQevofAtu  n(jog  tov  narifju  1  departed  from  tiie  Fa- 
ther and  came  into  the  world ;  again,  I  leave  the  world,  and  go 
to  the  Father.  8:  14,  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them. 
Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  my  record  is  true  ;  for  1  know- 
whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go  ;  but  ye  cannot  tell  whence  I 
came  and  whither  I  go.  3:  11,  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  thee, 
we  speak  what  we  know,  and  testify  that  which  we  have  seen  ; 
and  ye  receive  not  our  testimony,  v.  4,  For  none  ascendeth 
into  heaven,  but  he  who  descended  from  heaven,  the  Son  of 
man,  who  is  in  heaven  [whose  abode  is  in  heaven].^  G:  4G,  Not 
that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  except  him  who  is  from 
God  ;  he  hath  seen  the  Father,  v.  33,  For  the  bread  of  God 
is  that  (o — a^Tog)  which  descendeth  from  heaven  and  giveth  life 
to  the  world,  v.  38,  For  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me  ;  comp.  v.  50 
8ic.  8  :  23,  And  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  from  beneath  ; 
eyo)  IX  to)v  avoi  fifAt  I  am  from  above.  1  Cor.  15  :  47 — 49, 
The  first  man  is  made  of  earth,  and  is  earthy  ;  but  the  Se- 
cond Man  is  KVQiog  i'^  ovquvov  the  Lord  who  came  from  hea- 
ven.^ 

The  passage  1  Tim.  3:  16,  (Great  unquestionably  is  the 
mystery  of  godhness  [the  divine  secret],  God  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh  8ic.),  even  on  the  supposition  that  o  ?,  and  not  -0  (og, 
is  the  true  reading  ;  proves  at  least,  that  there  was  in  Christ  a 
nature  different  from  that  feeble  human  nature  in  which  he  ap- 

1  Compare,  on  this  passage,  Süpkind's  is  ork,  cntitkd,  "  In  what  sense 
did  Jesus  assert  the  divinity  of  his  doctrinal  and  practical  religious  in- 
structions ?"  Tübingen,  1802,  p.  202 — 214.  and  Kuinöl,  Comment,  in  E- 
vang.  Johann,  ad  3:  13.  See  also  v.  31. 

2  See  Heb.  12:  15.  and  compare  Doederlein,  du  formula,  "  Christum 
coelo  venissc,"  Opusc.  theol.  p.  63. 
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peared.^  In  the  Programm,  referred  to  in  the  margin,  reasons 
are  assigned,  to  prove  that  the  sense  of  this  text  will  be  the 
same,  whether  6g  or  xieog  be  the  true  reading  ;  and  the  words 
og  eq)ttveQ(a&rj  tv  aagxt  are  explained  thus  :  "  The  words  6g  — 
^o^V>  might  easily  be  so  construed,  that  the  first  clause  dg  ecpa- 
vfQM&ri  iv  GuQut  should  be  the  subject,  and  all  the  subsequent 
propositions,  predicates.  But  in  this  case,  the  inspired  writer 
would  have  said,  o  eqiavfQM&eig  ev  oagKi,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  subject  from  the  several  predicates  which  follow.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  refer  dg  to  the  preceding  word  ^woxtiQiov^ 
and  to  translate  (per  synesin)  thus  :  "  The  great  secret,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  &LC.  (cujus  objectum,  materies) ;  i.  e.  the  person 
who  was  the  subject  of  this  great  secret  &tc."  In  1  Tim.  6:  10, 
qtkagyvgtu^  i^g  (cujus  objectum,  sive  materies),  and  in  Col. 
1: 27,  dg  fan  X^toiog^  the  relative  pronoun  dg  has  the  same  sig- 
nification, as  we  give  it  here  by  referring  dg  to  fivarfgiov  im- 
mediately preceding.  Agreeably  to  this  explanation  of  dg,  the 
words  dg — oaQxi  presuppose  a  higher  invisible  nature  of  Christ ; 
or  they  must  be  understood  thus  :  "  A  higher  being  which  was 
united  with  Christ,  made  his  appearance, as  a  man."  For  if  Paul 
had  merely  intended  to  say,  "  He  [ihe  man  Jesus)  appeared  as  a 
weak  man  ;"  then  the  qavigwaig  ev  guqki  of  Christ,  on  the  sup- 
position of  his  having  been  a  mere  man,  was  something  so  per- 
fectly natural,  that  it  [his  appearance]  could  not  be  represented 
as  being  fnyu  fivanjgiov  a  great  mystery,  or  any  part  of  one. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  following  words  :  fdntctiwd^T]  ivnvev- 
f.iciTi,  when  explained  thus :  "  the  professions  of  Jesus  relative 
to  his  superior  dignity,  which  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  his 
appearance  in  frail  human  nature,  were  proved  true  (justified, 
confirmed),  by  his  subsequent  glorious  happiness,  -ufifv^ia — avur 

1  See  the  Programm  on  1  Tim.  3:  16,  Tubing.  1788,  in  Velthusen,  Kui- 
n'6]  and  Rnperti's  Comment.  Theol.  Vol.  I.  No.  Vll. 
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h](fr&f]  IV  doh]."  If  Paul  referred,  in  tliese  words,  to  another 
and  a  higher  nature  of  Christ,  distinct  from  the  ina7i  Jesus  ;  it 
was  the  same  nature  whicli  he  ascribes  to  Christ  in  other  pas- 
sages, namely,  a  divine  nature,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.^ 

The  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  is  also  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  he  is  often  distinguished  from  men.  Gal.  1: 1,  10 — 12,  An 
apostle,  not  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ.  1  Cor.  7  :  22  &ic,  If 
any  one  who  is  a  servant,  is  called  of  the  Lord  [converted  to 
Christianity],  he  is  made  free  by  the  Lord  [he  enjoys  the  liber- 
ty of  the  children  of  God]  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  a  free  man 
is  called  [converted],  he  becomes  the  servant  of  Christ  he. 
Eph.  6:  6  &,c.  Not  with  eyeservice  as  pleasing  men,  but  as  the 
servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  w  ith  sincerity  of  heart. 
Col.  3:  23  &c.  And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  from  the  heart,  as 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men  : — for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ. 
Heb.  7  :  2S,  For  the  law  makes  feeble  me7i  highpriests  ;  but 
the  declaration,  which  has  been  made  since  the  law,  and  which 
was  confirmed  by  an  oath  (Ps.  110  :  4),  makes  the  Son  High- 
priest,  who  is  raised  forever  into  glory. 

See  the  Dissertation  of  Dionys.  van  de  Wijnpersse,  entided, 
"  A  vindication  of  the  true  and  eternal  divinity  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  against  the  more  recent  objections  to  it,"  which  is 
found  in  the  work  of  the  society  at  the  Hague,  For  the  defence 
of  the  christian  religion  (1792).  This  dissertation  proves  in  the 
happiest  manner,  how  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man ;  and  how  perfectly  that  spirit  harmonizes  with  the  doc- 
trine maintained  in  this  paragraph  (§  42). 

1  See,  on  the  various  readings  and  explanations  of  this  passagfe,  Gries- 
bach's  Nov.  Test.  2d  f.d.  1806,  Vol.  II.  p.  4i>!i— 432.  Heinrich's  Pauli 
Epp.  ad  Tim.  Tit.  et  Philemonem,  perpetua  annotatione  illustiatae,  edit. 
Koppiana,  Vol.  VII.  p.  101 — 1 19.  and  Wegscheider's  First  Ep.  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  Götting.  1810,  p.  122—129. 
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ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  existence  of  Christ,  before  his  appearance  in  the  flesh. 

Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  two  following  passages  of  John's 
Gospel : 

I.  John  8:  58,  ^(^V^-)  Uf-triv^  Ifyoi  vfxiv  tiqiv  ^ß^aa/x  yfvf- 
G&ui,  eifit  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was, 
I  am.^ 

The  following  translation  of  this  passage,  is  given  in  the 
works  referred  to  :  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  existed."  Wet- 
stein  (on  John  8  :  58)  does  indeed  observe,  "  Desidero  locum 
Scripturae,  ubi  eyo)  eifxt  significat,  ego  eram  (I  existed),  vel 
ego  sum  simpliciter ;"  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  passage, 
if  it  can  only  be  proved  that  fivai  has  the  signification  to  exist; 
and  this  it  certainly  has  in  John  17  :  5  ;  as  also  its  participle 
Qvxa  in  Rom.  4:  17.  This  translation  is  vindicated  against  the 
explanations  of  the  Socinians  and  others,  (who  supply  to  ^«^*, 
either  Xgcavog  or  some  other  predicate  consisting  of  a  word  or 
proposition,)  on  the  following  grounds  : 

1.  Agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  and  also  of  the 
Evangelist  John,  the  present  fif^t  may  be  used  instead  of  the  im- 
perfect i]v,  see  1  John  3  :  7.  2:29.  4  :  17.  This,  says  Ben- 
gel,-  is  particularly  the  case,  when  that  which  is  affirmed  to  have 
been,  still  continues  to  be  ;  and  thus  the  sense  of  both  the  pre- 
sent and  preterite  is  comprehended  in  the  present ;  as  in  John 
15:  27,  lare.  Jer.  1:  5  (LXX),  iniaruiiut  ae. 

2.  The  explanation,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  the  Messiah,"  (which  is  adopted  by  Lofler,  in  the  Ger- 
man version  of  Souverain's  Essay  on  the  Platonism  of  the  Fa- 

1  See  on  this  passage,  the  work  "  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John," 
p.  425  &c.  and  Dissert.  Ill,  in  libror.  N.  T.  histor.  aliquot  loca,  p.  50 — 
^5,  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  III.  p   247-252. 

3  Gnomon,  in  Johann.  8:  58. 
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theis  of  the  church  p.  385,  and  in  Eichhorn's  Bibl.  VII.  p.  1027) 
is  certainly  not  founded  on  the  words  fyu)  it/Ai.  The  phrase 
0  X()iaTog,  or  o  {(JxofAffog,  if  supphed  to  fif.it,  should  stand  im- 
mediately before  it,  and  in  the  context,  as  it  does  in  ch.  4:  26  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  here.  So  Ziegler,  in  illustrating  this 
passage,^  says  :  "  The  explanation,  '  I  was  appointed  to  be  the 
Messiah,'  is  unsupported  by  a  satisfactory  pi  oof  of  such  an  idi- 
om ;  and  consequently  this  passage  itself  cannot  be  used  as  such 
a  proof." 

3.  Another  explanation,  (given  in  the  Allgem.  Litter.  Zeit- 
ung,) is  this  :-  "Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  am  he^  at  whose 
day  he  sincerely  rejoiced,  i.  e.  1  am  the  Messiah."  To  this 
view  of  the  text,  the  following  objections  present  themselves  : 
(a)  Christ  would,  on  this  supposition,  merely  repeat  (in  v.  58) 
what  he  had  previously  said  (  v.  56  ),  in  the  words  ^ß^aufi 
t^yalliaauio,  Iva  tot]  Tt]v  i]f.iigav  t»;*/  fi.it]v.  For,  the  assertion 
eyo)  iifxt  or  "  J.  am  he,"  at  whose  day  Abraham  rejoiced,  is  al- 
ready contained  in  inr}v.  —  (b)  The  words  tlqiv  Aßguafi  ytvi- 
(jxfai,  would  not  only  be  superfluous,  but  would  appear  unnatu- 
ral, if  Jesus  had  intended  by  the  words  "  I  am  he  to  see  whose 
day  Abraham  rejoiced,"  to  represent  himself  simply  as  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  this  without  regarding  the  question  of  the  Jews  (v.  57), 
but  passing  it  by  altogether,  as  unworthy  of  notice.  —  (c)  No- 
thing which  can  suitably  be  supplied  to  fy(o  fi/ti,  can  be  taken 
from  the  remote  56th  verse,  but  must  be  derived  from  the  57th 
verse  which  immediately  precedes  it ;  so  that  the  sense  would 
be,  fyo)  itfit,  6g  tMQuvit  rov  ^ßguafi,  i.  e.  "  I  am  he  that  knew 
Abraham,  before  he  was  born." — (d)  Agreeably  to  the  version, 
''  Before  Abraham  was,  I  existed,"  the  passage  contains  the 

1  See  Henke's  Ma;^az.  für  Religionsphilosophie,  B.  V.  St.  2.  S.  262. 

2  Jahrjif.  1793,  No.  295,  29G.    comp.  Paulus'  Commeutary  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  p.  461  &c. 
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jDi'oof  requisite  to  support  the  assertion,  that  Jesus  is  greater  than 
Abraham  (v.  53).  This  proof  lies  in  his  preexistence;  and  Je- 
sus took  occasion  from  the  question  of  the  Jews  (v.  57),  to  ap- 
peal to  this  evidence  of  the  dignity  of  his  person.^ 

II.  John  1:  15,  'O  oniOM  yov  igyo^ievog^  i^niQOO&ev  f.iov  yi- 
yovfv '  Oct  TiQMTog  fiov  rjv  he  that  cometh  after  me,  is  prefer- 
red to  me,  for  he  was  before  me.^ 

In  the  work  referred  to  in  the  margin,  the  following  version 
is  given  of  this  passage  :  "  He  that  cometh  after  me,  goes  be- 
fore me  [is  greater  than  I,  v.  27,  ov — VTiod'rjf^aiog.  Matth.  3: 
11,  lO'/vQOTf^og  ftov  eattv.  John  3  :  30,  (nuvoi  nai^Kov  fart]  ; 
for  he  existed  before  I  did."  And  the  remark  is  added,  "  that 
the  Evangelist  probably  adduces  this  declaration  of  the  Baptist, 
in  opposition  to  the  objection  which  was  advanced  against  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  by  the  later  disciples  (§  JG)  of  John  :  diat  the 
doctrines  of  the  Baptist  are  older  tlian  those  of  Christ.  Ewald 
remarks,^  that  if  both  expressions,  ifiuQoaiffv  yov  yeyopip  and 
ufjMTog  fiov  i}v,  are  referred  to  any  other  precedency  than  pW- 
ority  of  time,  there  would  be  a  tautology.  And  Kuinol  subjoins 
the  additional  remark,  that  ifxngoa&ev  is  never  used  to  express 
precedency  in  dignity  or  respectability,  either  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament or  the  LXX,  or  in  the  profane  authors.  To  the  expla- 
nation of  these  words  given  by  Bolten,  who  refers  them  to  an 
earlier  residence  of  Jesus  near  the  Jordan  ;  Paulus  justly  ob- 
jects, (a)  that  it  should  then  read,  n^onog  ^lov  lode  7]v,  or  nagr^v, 
he  was  here  before  me,  or  he  was  there  before  me  :  —  and  (b) 
that  agreeably  to  Matth.  3:  13,  Jesus  was  just  come  from  Gali- 
lee, to  be  baptized. 

1  Ccmp.  on  John  ?>:  56,  58.  Ewald,  on  the  Dignity  of  Jesus  and  its  In- 
fluence on  his  ethical  system,  Hanover,  1798,  p.  40 — 50.  Kuinol,  Evang. 
Johannis  illustratum,  in  loc.  and  Schott's  Epitome  theologiae  chiistianae 
dogrnaticae,  104  &c. 

2  See  the  work  "  On  the  object  of  John,  p.  5  &o. 

3  Ewald,  sup.  cit.  p,  57. 
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ILLUSTRATION   3. 

The  antemundane  existence  of  Christ. 
That  Christ  existed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is 
evident  from  the  following  texts  : 

I.  John  1:  I,  -Ev  (x()Xi]  V^  o  loyog  in  the  beginning  was  the 
word ;  comp.  v.  3. 

In  the  work  "  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,"  the  ver- 
sion of  the  words  ev  cigpj  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  is 
vindicated  against  the  Socinian  translation,  "  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel."  The  grounds  of  the  defence  are  the  following  : 
1.  The  position,  that  the  words  iv  aQxri,  when  standing  alone,  can 
signify  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,"  is  altogether  unsup- 
ported by  evidence.  In  Mark  1:  ],  we  find  the  words  iv  aQXV 
Tov  ivuyyfhov,  but  not  ctQXri  alone.  — 2.  It  is  evident  from  the 
third  verse,  that  all  created  things  must  be  conceived  as  not  ex- 
isting previously  to  this  uQXV  o^'  beginning.  See  infra,  Illust. 
9.  I. 

II.  John  17:  5,  24,  Ao^a,  »J  loxov  ngo  tov  tov  itoafiov  fivai, 
%aQa  ooi' — Tfjv  do'Sap  Ttjv  ff^r/v^  ijv  {dconcig  fiot.,  oti  t^yuntjaug  jUf 
71^)0  y.uTaßoh]g  koo^iov  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was : — my  glory,  which  thou  gavest  me,  because  thou 
lovedst  me  before  the  forn)ation  of  the  world. 

The  following  explanation  of  this  passage,  is  given  in  the 
work  "on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John  :"^  "  the  glory  which 
thou  gavest  [art  about  to  give]  me,  because  thou  (as  I  was  with 
thee  before  the  world  was)  didst  love  me  before  the  world  was 
formed.'"  —  In  opposition  to  another  exposition,  (which  renders 
the  words  in  v.  24  and  5,  dolu  r^v  idcozag  fiot,  and  »J  iix^v  TcuQdt 
ooi,  thus  :  "  the  glory  which  thou  didst  appoint  for  me  or  which 
I  had  agreeably  to  thine  eternal  appointment,")  the  former  ver- 
sion is  supported  by  the  following  arguments  :     1.  In  other  pas- 

1  f  86.  p.  427  &c. 
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sages,  Jesus  combines  together,  his  going  to  the  Father  when 
he  leaves  the  world,  and  his  existence  with  him  before  he  ap- 
peared on  earth.  John  3:  13.  6:  62.  16  :  28.  —  2.  St.  John 
himself  seems  to  favour  the  former  explanation.  Compare 
John  1  :  2,  omog  i]v  ev  ccg/r]  Ti(jog  tov  ß-eov,  and  1  John  1  :  2, 
12  ^o)t]  iq  ttiwviog^  rjTig  i]i/  TiQog  tov  narfga^  with  the  words  >j  ft- 
XOP  nccgu  aot  ngo  tov  top  noafxov  sivui,  this  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God — that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father 
— which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was.^  That  ^x^tv  can 
signify,  "  to  have  any  thing  in  purpose,"  which  is  maintained  by 
Grotius  and  Wetstein,  is  denied  by  Ewald.^  By  similar  phra- 
seology, the  existence  of  Christ  before  the  formation  of  the 
world,  is  expressed  in  Col.  1:17,  aai  avTog  iOTv  ngo  nuvTOJV 
"therefore  (because  he  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  v.  16)  he 
also  existed  before  all."^ 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

The  eternity  of  Christ. 

That  Jesus  existed  from  eternity,  is  distinctly  taught,  in  1 
John  1:  2,  ti]v  Cmi]v  rtjv  ucmpiov,  t'iTtg  tjv  ngog  tov  71««^«,  nuc 
eg)aveQfo&i]  rifitv  (we  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you)  that  eter- 
nal life,^  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto 
us.  Compare  with  this,  Heb.  1:  10 — 12,  thou  Lord  (Christ,  v. 
1 — 10)  in  the  beginning  didst  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 

1  See  on  this  passage,  Mori  Epitome  theol.  christianae,  p.  61.  note  2. 

2  Sup.  cit.  p.  54.  Comp,  the  same  author's  Relig^ionslehren  der  Bibel, 
B.  2.  S,  45 — 48.  C.  C.  Flatt's  Symbb.  ad  illustranda  graviora  quaedam 
Jesu  dicta  in  Evangelio  Johannis,  Pt.  II.  p.  5 — 9.  In  Note  8  of  Ewald's 
work  sup.  cit.  that  writer  maintains,  that  the  above  version  of  the  words 
{'/[IIP  nuQU  ^^w,  finds  no  support  either  in  the  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament quoted  by  its  friends,  or  in  the  R,abbinical  writings.  See  also 
Kuinol,  on  John  17:  5.     Schott,  1,  c.  p.  105. 

3  See  Dissert.  I,  in  Coloss.  Note  28.     Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  133. 

4  See  the  work.  "  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,"  p.  3b5  &c. 
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and  the  heavens  aie  the  work  of  thy  hands ;  they  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, but  thou  siialt  continue  to  exist,  and  they  shall  all  grow 
old  as  a  garment.  Rev.  22:  13,  tyoi  xo  A  xat  to  i2,  TiQMxoq  xui 
faxciiog  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last. 
In  the  New  Apology  for  the  Revelation,^  it  is  stated  that 
these  words  which  are  applied  to  Christ,  manifestly  contain  a 
description  of  the  true  God,  and  represent  him  as  the  Author 
and  End  of  the  whole  creation  ;  for,  in  Rev.  21  :  5,  6,  God  is 
described  in  similar  terms  :  (yen  ftfit  to  A  km  to  Jß,  i]  ccg^^rj  v.ai 
6  Tikog.  The  same  idea  is,  in  Rom.  1 1  :  3G,  expressed  thus  : 
dt  avTOv  xat  eig  avTOv  t«  7i«j/ra,  and  in  Heb.  2:  10,  as  follows  : 
Ob  6v  xa  napTcc,  K«t  öt  ov  xu  navxa.  Michaelis  indeed  thinks 
it  possible,  that  the  words  eyoi  fifit  6  -ntjoixog  xai  6  exsy^axog,  in 
the  two  passages  Rev.  1:17.  2:8,  should  signify,  "I  am  the 
first  whom  thou  didst  know  as  a  mortal,  and  the  last  whom  now 
immortal,  thou  shall  again  see ;  i.  e.  I  am  still  the  same  whom 
thou  hast  known."  And  his  reason  is,  that  in  both  these  passa- 
ges, the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  spoken  of  immediately  after. 
But  in  Rev.  22  :  15,  at  least,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  from  the  dead. 

ILLUSTRATION   5. 

1  John  5:  20,  o  ahj&ivog  d^iog  v.ai  >;  C<«>;  vuMvtog  the  true 
God  and  eternal  life.    Rev.  21:6.    Is.  44  :  6.    48 :  12,  ^3N 

■ji-inN  '':n-']J<  •jidwN'n  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last.    Compare 
§  29. 

ILLUSTRATION   6. 

Other  divine  attributes  ascribed  to  Christ. 

1.   Omnipotence  :   Phil.  3:  21,  fvf^yeca  xov  dvvaG&cci  uvxov 

■Atto  vnoxci^ii  iavTO)  xu  navia  the  power  by  which  also  he  is  able 

to  subdue  all  things  to  himself.  Compare  John  10:28 — 30.    In 

the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  sense  of  this 

1  p.  381  &c.  (lUust.  7.  inf.)  9  Introd  to  N.  T.  3d  ed.  d.  1352. 
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last  passage  is  given  thus :  "  As  the  Father  is  greater  than  all, 
so  that  no  enemy  can  wrest  those  who  are  mine,  out  of  his 
hands  [v.  29)  ;  in  like  manner,  nothing  can  wrest  them  out  of 
my  iiands  (v.  28)  ;  for  I  and  the  Father  are  one ;  we  are  so 
united,  that  the  dominion  and  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  Fa- 
ther are  mine."  The  explanation  of  the  words  Iv  (Gfnv,  as  sig- 
nifying an  agreement  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  in  their  views 
and  feelings  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  family, 
is  exposed  to  the  following  difllculties  :  (a)  It  is  not  prov- 
ed, that  iv  ftvac  is  frequently  synonymous  with  to  avro  (pQOveiv 
or  to  be  of  one  mind.  Even  in  John  17  :  11,  fV  uvut  does 
not  necessarily  refer  merely  to  oneness  or  similarity  of  views, 
but  can  very  naturally  include  union  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  privileges,  hopes,  and  happiness,  (b)  The  context  of  this 
passage  (10  :  28 — 30  )  leads  us  to  the  explanation  above.  For 
Jesus  uses  the  same  expressions  in  v.  29  and  28,  "  No  one  can 
wrest  my  sheep  from  the  Father's  hand  —  no  one  shall  wrest 
them  out  of  my  hand."  Both  clauses  must  therefore  be  under- 
stood alike,  and  as  the  first  is  deduced  from  the  power  of  the 
Father  (o  TiaxrjQ  fiov  ^Bi^otv  navzwv  eart  v.  29)  ;  so  also  must 
the  latter,  namely,  the  impossibility  of  wresting  the  sheep  of 
Christ  out  of  his  hands,  be  grounded  on  the  protecting  power 
of  Christ ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  preceding  words  Jtß/w 
Coitjv  aiojviov  dcdo)fAi  avroig  I  give  them  salvation. — John  10:  18, 
ii,ovoiav  e^oi  -dftvai  avrtjv  {ttjv  ijJV^tjv),  ttcct  f^ovaiuv  e^M  naXtv 
lußetv  avTip  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have 
power  to  resume  it.  In  ch.  2: 19  he  says.  Destroy  this  temple, 
and  I  will  build  it  again  in  three  days  ;  and  in  other  passages, 
his  resurrection  is  ascribed  to  God,  e.  g.  Acts  2:24,  32.  3:  13, 
15.  5:  30.  1  Cor.  6:  14.  15:  15.  Divine  power  [&fta  dvvcc- 
fiig]  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ,  in  2  Pet.  1:  3.  comp.  v.  16  Sv- 
vafitg  and  (liyuleiOTtig.     For,  avrov  (v.  3)  must  refer  to  Jnooxf 

TOV  HVQIOV  ^fXCiV  (v.  2). 
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2.  Omniscience  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  in  1  Cor.  4:  5.  Rev.  2: 
23. — [Matth.  1 1 :  27,  "  All  things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Fa- 
ther ;  and  no  man  knowelh  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomso- 
ever the  Son  will  reveal  him. 

If  in  this  passage,  the  same  omniscience  be  not  ascribed  to 
the  Son  as  to  the  Father  ;  I  am  unable  to  make  out  satisfacto- 
rily what  the  meaning  of  it  is.  In  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse, 
men  are  declared  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  Son  for  that 
knowledge  of  the  Father  which  is  revealed  ;  i.  e,  he  only  makes 
this  revelation.  John  1  :  18,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time  ;  the  only  begotten  who  dwelleth  in  the  bosom  of  die  Fa- 
thei',  he  hath  revealed  him.''''  At  the  same  time  I  concede,  it  is 
possible,  that  the  knowledge  here  spoken  of,  may  be  merely 
that  which  is  intended  to  be  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 

John  G  :  46,  "  Because  that  no  man  hath  seen  the  Father, 
save  he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father."  The  word 
eoj(jux{  licre,  does  not  mean  to  see  with  bodily  eyes,  but  with  the 
menial  eye,  i.  e.  to  know.  What  but  omniscience  could  be  ad- 
equate to  the  knowledge  here  predicated  of  Christ  f  And  is  it 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  text  to  say,  that  the  knowledge 
liere  meant,  is  simply  that  which  is  conveyed  in  the  instructions 
of  the  Gospel  f 

In  the  same  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the  most  intimate  se- 
crets of  the  human  heart,  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  John  2  :  24, 
25,  "  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he 
knew  all  men ;  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man ; 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man."  John  G  :  G4,  "  But  there,  are 
some  of  you  that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  who  they  were 
that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him." 

Acts  1  :  24,  "And  they  prayed,  and  said.  Thou,  Lord, 
which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  shew  whether  of  these  two 
thou  hast  chosen."     That  Lord  [nvfjtog)  here  means  Christ. 
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seems  to  me  very  plain  from  verses  21  and  22  (compare  verse 
6)  of  the  context.  Besides,  this  is  the  common  appellation  of 
the  Saviour,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  appeal  made  in 
this  case,  respects  ihe  choice  of  cm  apostle.  "Shew,  Lord," 
say  the  apostles,  "  which  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen  ;  that 
he  may  take  part  of  this  ministry  and  apostleshipy  Is  there 
any  room  to  doubt,  here,  that  the  apostles  did  appeal  to  the 
same  Lord  who  had  chosen  them,  to  designate  who  shall  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judas  ^ 

1  Cor.  4  :  4,  5,  "  For  I  know  nothing  by  myself;  yet  am 
I  not  hereby  justified  ;  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord. 
Therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come, 
who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and 
will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts  ;  and  then  shall 
every  man  have  praise  of  God."  That  Lord  (xv^iog)  here 
means  Christ,  is  plain,  both  from  the  office  of  judging  ascribed 
to  Iiim,  and  from  his  coming  to  judgment.  Without  citing  nu- 
merous other  passages,  which  confessedly  represent  Christ  as 
the  final  Judge  of  all  the  human  race  ;  permit  me  here  to  ask, 
Is  it  possible  for  any  being  who  is  not  omniscient,  to  judge  the 
universe  of  intelligent  creatures?  Can  he  for  thousands  of 
years,  (possibly  of  ages,)  be  present  every  where,  and  know 
what  is  transacted  ;  can  he  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart ;  can  he  remember  the  whole  character  and  actions  of 
countless  myriads  so  diverse  in  talents,  temper,  circumstances, 
and  situation  ; — and  yet  be  finite  ?  be  neither  omnipresent  nor 
omniscient  ?  God  claims  it  as  his  distinguishing  and  peculiar 
prerogative,  that  he  knows  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart  (Jer. 
17:  10) ;  what  then  must  he  be,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  at  all  times,  and  in  all  worlds  ?  If  he  be  not  God,  the  proof 
that  the  Father  is  God,  is  defective  too  ;  and  we  have  the  ques- 
tion again  to  dispute  with  the  Manicheans,  whether  Jehovah  be 
not  a  limited  and  imperfect  being. 
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"  But,"  you  will  say,  "  Christ  acts  as  Judge  by  delegated 
authority  :  why  not  then,  by  knowledge  imparted  to  him  ?"  He 
does  indeed  act  as  Judge,  by  delegated  authority,  because  it  is 
in  his  mediatorial  capacity  that  he  acts  as  Judge  ;  but  to  act  as 
Judge  is  one  thing,  to  be  qvalified  for  such  an  office  is  anotlier. 
Exaltation  as  Mediator  constitutes  him  Judge  in  that  capacity  ; 
omnipresence  and  omniscience  only  can  qualify  him  for  the  du- 
ties of  that  station.  And  can  omniscience  be  imparted  ?  We 
may  as  well  say  omnipotence  or  self-existence  can  be  imparted. 
There  is,  and  there  can  be  but  one  God  ;  and  a  second  omni- 
scient being,  (omniscient  simply  by  knowledge  imparted,)  would 
force  us  into  all  the  absurdities  of  polytheism. 

Rev.  2:  23,  "And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he 
which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  and  I  will  give  unto  every 
one  of  you  according  to  your  works."  The  same  person  speaks 
here,  who  "was  dead  and  is  alive,"  i.  e.  Christ  (chap.  1:  18). 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  too  plain  to  need  any  comment. 

To  conclude  this  head  :  when  I  compare  such  passages  as 
those  above  cited,  with  the  description  of  divine  omniscience, 
how  can  I  doubt  that  the  New  Testament  writers  mean  to  as- 
cribe the  knowledge  of  all  things  to  Christ  ?  To  say  that  what- 
soever pertains  to  God  or  man,  is  known  by  any  being,  is  to 
predicate  omniscience  of  that  being.  Compare  now  with  this, 
the  knowledge  which  God  ascribes  to  himself  only,  in  J  er.  17: 
9,  10,  "The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked  ;  who  can  know  it  ?  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try 
the  reins,  even  to  give  to  every  man  according  to  his  ways,  and 
according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings."^] 


[1  See  "  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  K.  Channing;  &c."  on  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  by  Professor  Stuart ;  from  which  the  above  paragraphs  relative  to 
the  omniscience  of  Christ,  are  extracted.     S.] 
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ILLUSTRATION  7. 

Divine  honour  and  ivorship  are  ascribed  to  Christ. 
■  I.  John  5:  23,  'h«  navrtg  riucuoi  rov  vlov^  na&ug  rifAwoi 
Tov  TiaTffja  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour 
the  Father. 

Even  allowing  that  zaßwg  would  admit  of  such  an  explana- 
tion as  would  not  imply  a  similar  adoration  of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ ;  still,  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  context  will  not  ad- 
mit of  such  an  exposition.  Because  (a)  in  v.  27 — 29,  Christ 
ascribes  divine  works  to  himself;  and  in  v.  21,  an  equality  with 
the  Father.  —  (b)  As  the  Jews  (v.  18)  immediately  preceding, 
had  pronounced  a  declaration  made  by  Jesus,  to  be  blasphemy, 
and  charged  him  with  "  making  himself  equal  with  God  "  laov 
icCUTOv  noiet  rcji  i>i(a '  Jesus  would  have  been  bound,  by  his 
reverence  for  God  and  love  to  his  hearers,  to  avoid  using  an  ex- 
pression which  could  so  naturally  be  understood  as  indicating 
divine  worship  ;  and  it  would  have  been  his  duty  distinctly  to 
declare,  that  he  did  not  desire  any  thing  of  this  kind.^ 

II.  John  14  :  1,  13,  14,  iuv  xi  aorriarjTe  ev  TOi  ovofiart  fiov, 
fyoi  notriOM  if  ye  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it. 

Jesus  here  directs  the  apostles  to  pray  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  to  his  honour  [iv  ovofiaxi,  comp.  §  43.  Illust.  4),  i.  e.  to  pray 
with  the  confident  expectation  that  he  would  grant  their  petition 
(v.  1).  Through  the  Son,  by  his  answering  the  prayers  of  his 
people,  the  glory  of  the  Father  was  to  be  manifested,  Iva  dot«- 
a{^7]  u  natriQ  fv  tm  vlw  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son;  (v.  7—9.  §  44.  Illust.  9). 

III.  1  Cor.  1:  2,  inotaXovfuvoi  to  ovofia  tov  y.v^iov  r^ficov  It]- 
aov  Xqkjzov  who  worship  [call  on  the  name  of]  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ.^     Acts  7:  59,  ini,K(c\ov[ievov  -Aat  Ityovxa '  v.v{tu  />;- 

1  See  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  196—198.  and 
Ewald,  on  the  Dignity  of  Jesus,  p.  123  &c. 

2  The  explanation  of  this  text,  as  sig^nifying  "who  are  called  after  the 
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GOV  (and  they  stoned  Stephen)  calling  upon  [Jesus]  and  saying  : 
Lord  Jesus,  (receive  my  spirit).  The  first  of  the  two  passa- 
ges here  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  honour  due  to  Christ, 
is  of  divine  authority,  because  it  declares  that  an  apostle  (Paul) 
sanctions  the  worship  of  Christ ;  which  he  also  confirmed  by 
his  own  example,  2  Cor.  12  :  8.  1  Thess.  3:  11.  2  Thess.  2: 
16,  17.  Rom.  1:  7.  1  Cor.  1:  3.  2  Cor.  1:  2  &c.  Eph.  3:  6. 
The  second  passage  has  divine  authority,  because  it  contains 
the  expressions  of  Stephen,  who,  at  least  at  that  time,  spoke  by 
divine  inspiration,  nkrj^fjg  nviv^uvog  dyiov  v.  55.  But  both 
passages,  even  when  considered  as  historical  testimony,  prove 
that  in  the  apostolic  age  Christ  was  worshi])ped  as  God  by  all 
christian  churches  (1  Cor.  1:  2),  and  even  by  the  churches  in 
Palestine  (Acts  9  :  21,  14),  which  at  a  later  date  abandoned 
the  ancient  faith. ^ 

The  well  known  passage  in  Pliny  :  "  Carmen  Christo  quasi 
Deo  dicere  secum  invicem  "  (L.X.  Ep.  97)  they  sing  a  hymn  to- 
gether to  Christ  as  a  God,  refers  to  the  churches  situated  in  a  pro- 
vince of  Asia  Minor.  And  as  the  Gospel  of  John  had  been  publish- 
ed in  the  country  from  which  Pliny  wrote,  and  a  short  time  before 
he  wrote  his  epistle  ;  the  words  "  quasi  Deo,"  are  doubdess  to 
be  understood  agreeably  to  John  1:1,  The  Logos  (or  word)  was 
God.  Eusebius  also  (Hist.  Ecc.V.  28),  in  opposing  the  follow- 
ers of  Artemon,  appeals  to  ancient  hymns  of  the  christians,  in 
which  Christ  is  represented  as  God  :  "  xpulf-^ot  of  oaoc  xai  otdai' 
uöiXcfoiv  an  cc^yrjg  vno  niOTwi/  ygaqfiaat^  rov  koyov  tov  {f^fov, 
TOP  liJiaiov,  vfAvovat  ufoloyovvreg."^      There  is  no  example 

name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  is  inconsistent  with  the  passages  hereafter  tobe 
considered  :  Acts  7:  59.  Rom.  10:  9 — 13.  also  Acts  22:  16.  See  Krause's 
Epist.  ad  Corinthios,  1792,  on  1  Cor.  1:  2. 

1  See  also,  on  the  divine  worship  of  Christ,  Rom.  lO:  9 — 14.    Rev.  5  :  8 
&c.     and  }  78. 

2  The  work  from  which  Eusebius    makes  this  quotation,  was  by  some 
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known,  of  a  christian  church  in  the  apostolic  age  which  can  be 
shown  to  have  denied  those  personal  excellencies  of  Jesus,  which 


regarded  as  the  production  of  Caius  ;  by  others  it  was  ascribed  to  Ori»en  ; 
and  the  third  and  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  a- 
nonymous  author,  and  the  same  in  substance  as  that  which  Theodoret 
calls  "  the  Little  Labyrinth."  The  object  of  Eusebius  in  quoting  this  pas- 
sage, was,  to  prove  the  opinion,  that  Christ  is  a  mere  ruan,  tobe  of  recent 
date,  in  opposition  to  its  advocates,  who  maintained  that  it  was  even  of 
apostolic  origin  ;  and  as  the  whole  context  of  Eusebius  reflects  light  on 
the  subject  before  us,  I  will  translate  it  for  the  gratification  of  the  reader. 
"  The  works  of  very  many  others  have  nlso  reached  us ;  whose  names  we 
cannot  indeed  specify,  but  they  were  orthodox  and  ecclesiastical  [per- 
sons], as  is  proved  by  the  interpretation  given  by  each  of  them  of  the  di- 
vine Scriptures ;  but  they  are  unknown  to  us,  because  their  names  are 
not  prefixed  to  their  books.  In  an  elaborate  piece  of  one  of  these  authors, 
composed  against  the  heresy  of  \rtemon,  (which  Paul  of  Samosata  has  at- 
tempted to  revive  in  our  age,)  there  is  extant  a  narrative  very  relevant  to 
the  history  we  are  composing.  For,  the  author,  in  proving  that  the  above 
named  heresy,  which  makes  the  Saviour  a  mere  man,  was  an  innovation 
of  recent  date,  (the  propagators  of  it  boasted  of  its  antiquity;)  after  say- 
ing many  other  things  in  reprehension  of  their  blasphemous  lies,  uses  the 
following  language  :  '  they  assert  that  all  the  ancients  and  even  the  apos- 
tles themselves,  believed  and  taught  the  same  things  which  they  now 
maintain  ;  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  truth  was  preserved  until  the 
times  of  Victor,  the  thirteenth  bishop  of  Rome  from  Peter ;  but  that  from 
the  time  of  his  successor  Zephyrinus,  the  truth  had  been  corrupted.'  And 
this  assertion  of  theirs  might  perhaps  have  been  believed,  were  it  not  that 
they  are  contradicted,  first  by  the  divine  Scriptures  {&ftai  ypaqai).  and 
then  by  the  writings  of  some  brethren  more  ancient  than  the  times  of  Vic- 
tor, and  which  were  composed  in  support  of  the  truth  against  the  gentiles, 
and  against  the  heresies  of  those  days.  I  refer  to  the  works  of  Justin, 
Miltiades,  Tatian,  Clement,  and  many  others,  in  all  of  which  divinity  is 
ascribed  to  Christ  {^foXoyfirai  6  y^Qiaiog).  For,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  books  of  Irenaeus  and  VJelito  and  of  the  rest,  which  declare  Christ  to 
be  both  God  and  man  ?  Moreover,  all  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  breth- 
ren, written  from  the  beginning  by  the  faithful^  celebrate  the  prnises  of 
Christy  the  Word  of  God,  and  attribute  divinity  to  him.  How  is  it  possible, 
then,  that  the  ancients  until  the  time  of  Victor,  should  have  taught  what 
they  assert,  when  the  opinion  of  the  church  through  so  many  years  is  de- 
clared and  known  ?  And  why  are  they  not  ashamed  to  assert  such  a 
falsehood  concerning  Victor ;  when  they  well  know  that  it  was  Victor 
who  excommunicated  Theodotus  the  currier,  the  father  and  chief  of  this 
God-denying  apostacy  ;  for  Theodotus  was  the  first  that  declared  Christ  to 
be  a  mere  man  ?"  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  V.  27,  28,  ed.  Valesii,  Amstd. 
1695.  The  words  above  quoted  in  the  text,  are  here  printed  in  italics.  S.] 
53 
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John  ascribes  to  him.  The  sects  of  the  Ebionites  and  other 
Jewish  christians  in  Palestine,  who  denied  the  deity  and  super- 
natural conception  of  Christ,  or  at  least  the  former  of  these  doc- 
trines, probably  took  their  rise  after  the  second  Jewish  war, 
when  one  part  of  the  Jewish  christians  separated  from  the  oth- 
ers, and  as  we  may  suppose,  attached  themselves  more  closely 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

That  adoration  belongs  exclusively  to  God,  is  expressly 
taught  in  Is.  42:  8,  "jnN  Nb  inNr  ^T)2'd  I  will  not  give  my  hon- 
our to  another.  Jer.  17:  5  he.  Matth.  4: 10.  compare  the  work 
on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  505,  But  so  far  is  the 
adoration  of  Christ  from  being  idolatry,  that  it  is  represented  as  a 
genuine  worship  of  God,  and  expressly  distinguished  from  idol- 
atry, 1  Cor.  8:  4—6.   1  Thess.  5:  9.   1  John  5:  20.^ 

[The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding Illustrations,  are  found  in  the  work  of  Professor  Stuart, 
to  which  reference  was  made  above.     S. 

Heb.  1:6,"  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him." 
The  word  ivorship,  it  is  said,  has  two  significations  ;  viz. 
oheisance  and  spiritual  homage.  This  is  true  ;  and  the  first  of 
these  meanings  often  presents  itself  in  the  Old  Testament  and, 
(as  I  am  willing  to  concede,)  in  the  Gospels.  Many  who  wor- 
shipped Christ  while  he  sojourned  among  men,  i.  e.  prostrated 
themseves  before  him,  probably  knew  or  acknowledged  nothing 
of  his  divine  nature.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  angels  ?  Are 
they  ignorant  of  his  true  nature  ?  And  is  not  the  worship  which 
they  who  are  pure  spirits  pay,  of  course  spiritual  and  not  sim- 
ple obeisance  ^ 

1  See  Weber's  Beitiäg'e  zur  geschichte  des  Neutestamentlichen  Kanons, 
p.  48,  Tübingen,  1791. 

2  See  the  Dissert,  sup.  cit  of  Wijnpersse,  5  XVII.  p.  174  &c. 
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Philip.  2  :  10,  11,  "  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Je- 
sus Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

"Things  in  heaven,  earth,  and  under  the  earth,"  is  a  com- 
mon periphrasis  of  the  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  writers, 
for  the  universe  (to  ttccv  or  t«  navTu).  What  can  be  meant,  by 
things  in  heavert  (i.  e.  beings  in  heaven)  bowing  the  knee  to  Je- 
sus, if  spiritual  worship  be  not  meant  ? 

What  other  worship  can  heaven  render  ?  And  if  the  worship 
of  Christ  in  heaven  be  spiritual,  should  not  that  of  others,  who 
ought  to  be  in  temper  united  with  them,  be  spiritual  also  ?  And 
when  it  is  added,  this  worship  shall  be  "  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father,"  I  understand  the  sentiment  to  be,  that  Jesus  in  his  me- 
diatorial character  is  the  proper  object  of  universal  adoration  ; 
but  as  this  character  has  a  peculiar  connexion  with  and  relation  to 
God  the  Father,  so  the  worship  paid  to  Christ  the  Mediator, 
should  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  Father  as  well  as  of  himself. 

Rom.  10:  9 — 14,  "  That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;  and  with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  For  the  Scripture  saith. 
Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek ;  for  the  same 
Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  For  whoso- 
ever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved.  How 
then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ? 
and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  .'* 
and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  .^" 

The  Lord  on  whose  name  they  are  to  call,  is  plainly  Christ  j 
for  he  is  the  same  in  whom  they  are  to  believe  (v.  11  and  14). 
And  this  Lord,  (Christ,)  on  whom  they  are  to  call,  and  in 
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whom  they  are  to  believe,  is  xv^iog  nuvroyv,  universal  Lord, 
and  therefore  able  to  bestow  the  blessings  which  they  need. 

Rev.  5:  8 — 14,  "And  when  he,  (i.  e.  Christ,  see  v.  6,  7,) 
took  the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell 
down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps  and 
golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 
And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the 
book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our 
God  kings  and  priests ;  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.  And 
I  beheld  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne,  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders  ;  and  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thou- 
sands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Bles- 
sing, and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever.  And 
the  four  beasts  said,  Amen.  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
fell  down  and  worshipped  him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever." 

If  this  be  not  spiritual  worship  —  and  if  Christ  be  not  the 
object  of  it  here  ;  1  am  unable  to  produce  a  case,  where  wor- 
ship can  be  called  spiritual  and  divine. 

The  apostles  and  primitive  martyrs  worshipped  Christ ;  and 
they  recognize  the  practice  of  worshipping  him  among  other 
christians. 

Acts  7:  59,  60,  "  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  making  invoca- 
tion [fmxakovfxevov)  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit. 
And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay 
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not  this  sin  to  their  charge.     And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell 
asleep." 

Now  here  is  a  dying  martyr,  who  is  expressly  said  to  "  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  to  enjoy  the  vision  of  the  hea- 
venly world,  and  of  the  Saviour  who  was  there  ;  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, too — on  the  very  verge  of  eternity  ;  here  is  such  a  mar- 
tyr, committing  his  departing  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  the  very  same  language  and  with  the  same  confidence, 
with  which  Jesus,  when  expiring  upon  the  cross,  committed  his 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father.  This  expiring  disciple  also, 
implores  forgiveness  for  his  murderers.  Of  whom  does  he  im- 
plore it  ?  Of  the  same  Lord  Jesus.  Can  a  departing  spirit  be 
entrusted  to  any  being,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  be  expected 
of  him,  who  has  not  omnipotence  and  supreme  authority  ?  And 
can  a  dying  martyr,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  very  vision  of 
God,  and  his  soul  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  ask  and  pray 
amiss .'' 

2  Cor.  12:8,  9,  "For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice, 
that  it  might  depart  from  me.  And  he  said  unto  me.  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness. Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmi- 
ties, that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me." 

The  Lord  whom  Paul  here  besought,  is  plainly  Christ ;  for 
this  same  Lord,  in  answer  to  the  apostle's  supplication,  says, 
"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  my  strength  (»/  dwuf-iig 
fxov)  is  perfected  in  weakness."  Then  the  apostle  immediately 
subjoins,  "  Most  gladly  then  would  I  rejoice  in  my  infirmities, 
that  the  strength  of  christ  (rj  dwcc/^ug  Xqigtov)  may  rest  up- 
on me."  A  clearer  case,  that  Christ  was  the  object  of  the  apos- 
tle's repeated  prayer,  cannot  well  be  presented. 

1  Thess.  3:  11,  12,  "Now,  God  himself,  and  our  Father,  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you.     And  the  Lord 
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make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  toward  another, 
and  toward  all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you." 

Can  any  distinction  be  here  made,  between  the  rank  of  those 
who  are  addressed  by  the  apostle  ?     And  does  not  the  twelfth 
/verse  plainly  show,  that  the  supplication  of  the  apostle  is  special- 
ly directed  to  the  Lord,  i.  e.  to  Christ.^ 

2  Thess.  2 :  16,  17,  "Now,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
and  God  even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given 
us  everlasting  consolation,  and  good  hope  through  grace,  com- 
fort your  hearts  and  stablish  you  in  every  good  word  and  work." 
Here  the  order  of  the  persons  to  whom  supplication  is  made, 
is  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  last  instance  quoted ;  w'hich  shows 
that  nothing  depends  on  the  order,  but  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  with  the  apostle,  which  was  placed  first ;  the  sup- 
pHcation  being  equally  addressed  to  the  Father  and  to  Christ. 

Rom.  1:  7,  "To  all  that  be  in  Rome,  beloved  of  God  ;  call- 
ed to  be  saints ;  grace  to  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  the  same  blessings  are  solicited  and  expected,  from 
Christ  and  the  Father.  See  the  same  formula  repeated,  1  Cor. 
1:  3.  2  Cor.  1:2. 

Acts  1:24,  "  And  they  prayed,  and  said.  Thou,  Lord,  which 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  shew  whether  of  these  two  thou 
hast  chosen." 

That  Lord  here  means  the  Lord  Jesus,  seems  evident  from 
V.  21  and  22.  It  is  the  usual  appellation,  moreover,  which  the 
book  of  Acts  gives  to  the  Saviour.     (See  above  p.  408  hot.) 

2  Tim.  4  :  14,  "  The  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his 
works  !"  Again,  v.  17  and  18  ;  "  Notwithstanding,  the  Lord 
stood  with  me,  and  strengthened  me  ;  that  by  me  the  preaching 
might  be  fully  known,  and  that  all  the  gentiles  might  hear ;  and 
[  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion.  And  the  Lord 
shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  un- 
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to  his  heavenly  kingdom  :  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever. 
Amen."  (Compare  ch.  3  :  11.)  Usage  hardly  admits  a  doubt 
here,  that  Lord  means  Christ. 

Nor  can  I  separate  from  religious  invocation,  trust,  and  con- 
fidence, such  expressions  as  these,  (Acts  3  :  6,)  "  Then  Peter 
said,  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I 
thee  :  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 
walk."  Nor  can  1  see  how  the  solemn  adjuration  by  Christ 
{iv  Xqiotm^^  which  the  apostle  uses,  in  Rom.  9:  1,  and  1  Tim. 
2:  7,  can  be  separated  from  religious  invocation,  or  appeal. 

We  must  add  to  all  these  instances  of  worship,  the  fact  that 
Christians  were  so  habituated  to  address  their  supplications  to 
Christ,  that  "  They  who  invoke  Christ,"  became,  it  would  seem, 
a  kind  of  proper  name,  by  which  they  were  in  primitive  times 
designated  as  Christians. 

Thus  Paul  (1  Cor.  1:  2)  addresses  himself  to  all  who  in- 
voke the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  every  place.  That 
the  verb  fniKakeo)  is  ah  appropriate  one  to  designate  the  act  of 
prayer,  will  not  be  questioned.  The  literal  translation  of  it  is 
to  invoke.  The  simple  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  "  I  address 
myself  to  all  Christians."  But  instead  of  using  the  name  Chris- 
tians directly,  the  apostle  uses  a  periphrasis,  and  says,  to  all  the 
invokers  of  Christ,  i.  e.  to  those  who  pray  to  him  ;  meaning  the 
same  as  uyioig,  'Atjioig,  he.  in  the  context.  He  has  signified, 
too,  that  the  practice  of  invoking  Christ,  was  not  confined  to 
Corinth.  He  addresses  "  those  who  pray  to  Christ,  in  every 
place,''''  {iVTiavTt,  tottw). 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  does  Ananias  describe  Chris- 
tians, when  the  Lord  Jesus  bade  him  go  to  instruct  and  comfort 
Saul  (Acts  9  :  13,  14)  ;  "Lord,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  of 
many  concerning  this  man,  what  things  he  has  done  [roig  uyi- 
otg  aov)  to  thy  saints  at  Jerusalem  ;    and  even  now,  he  has  a 
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commission  from  the  high  priest,  to  bind  all  [roug  intxukoifii- 
vovg  TO  ovofta  aov)  those  who  invoke  thy  name,"  i.  e.  Christians. 
See  the  same  thing  repeated,  v.  21. 

The  very  lieathen  in  tlie  primitive  age  of  Christianity,  httle 
as  they  knew  about  Christians,  discovered  that  they  made  Christ 
an  object  of  worship.^ — 

Did  not  the  Saviour  give  his  disciples  a  general  precept  and 
encouragement,  to  make  him  the  object  of  prayer?  John  14: 
13,  14,  "  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,"  i.  e.  as  my  dis- 
ciples, on  my  account,  said  he  to  the  aposdes,  "  I  will  accom- 
phsh  it "  {fyoi  noirjom).  They  appear  to  me  to  have  under- 
stood this,  as  directing  that  he  should  be  regarded  by  them  as 
the  special  object  of  prayer.  Hence,  instead  of  finding  few  or 
no  examples  of  prayer  to  Christ,  in  the  history  of  the  primitive 
Christians  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament,  I  find  more  of 
this  nature  than  of  any  other. 

When  I  have  contemplated  the  precepts,  which  encourage 
prayer  to  Christ  and  the  worship  of  him,  both  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  heavenly  world,  and  by  the  churches  on  earth ;  1  then 
compare  these  things  with  the  exclusive  worship  and  trust,  which 
Jehovah  claims  to  himself. — Is.  45:  22,  23,  "  Look  unto  me,  and 
be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  1  am  God,  and  there 
is  none  else.  1  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  has  gone  out 
of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return.  That  unto 
me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear."  Is  42:  8,  "  I 
am  the  Lord ;  that  is  my  name  ;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give 
to  another,  neither  my  praise  to  graven  images."  Jer.  17:  5 — 7, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man, 
and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the 
Lord.  For,  he  shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall 
not  see  when  good  cometh  ;  but  shall  inhabit  parched  places  in 

[I  See  the  quotations  from  Pliny  and  Eusebius,  on  p.  412  of  this  work.  S.] 
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the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land  and  not  inhabited.  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is." 
Matth.  4:  10,  "  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Get  thee  hence,  Sa- 
tan ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  HIM  ONLY  shalt  thou  serve." 

I  am  ready  now  to  ask,  whether  I  can  avoid  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  either  that  Christ  is  truly  divine,  in  as  much  as  he 
is  so  often  represented  as  the  object  of  worship  ;  or  that  the  sa- 
cred writers  have  mistaken  this  great  point,  and  led  us  to  that 
which  must  be  considered  as  idolatry.  And  yet  the  worship  of 
Christ  is  placed,  as  it  would  seem,  in  opposition  to  that  of  idols, 
1  Cor.  8: 4 — 6.  That  Christianity  utterly  and  forever  renounces 
all  idolatry — all  polytheism,  in  a  word,  every  thing  inconsistent 
with  the  worship  of  one  only  living  and  true  God ;  is  a  point  so 
plain  and  so  universally  conceded,  that  I  shall  not  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  it. 

Were  it  not  that  I  fear  becoming  tedious,  by  detailing  my 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  I  should  add 
a  great  number  of  texts,  which  require  us  with  all  the  heart  to 
love  him  ;  to  obey  him  ;  to  confide  in  him  ;  and  to  commit  our- 
selves to  him  ;  in  such  manner  as  I  can  never  persuade  myself 
to  do,  with  respect  to  any  being,  who  is  not  God.  The  New 
Testament  tells  me  that  ray  consolation,  my  privilege — my  hap- 
piness, must  be  derived  from  trusting  in  Christ.  But  can  I. 
trust  myself  to  a.  finite  being,  when  I  have  an  infinite,  almighty, 
all-sufficient  GOD,  to  whom  1  may  go  ?  Shall  I  be  satisfied 
with  a  mite,  when  I  can  have  the  mines  of  Peru  .^^] 

ILLUSTRATION   9. 

Creation  is  ascribed  to  Christ. 
I.  John  1:  3,  10,  naviu  dt  avzov  lyevero — o  «oafiog  dt  ctv 

[1  Stuart's  Letters  to  Channing,  p.  100—106,  3d  ed.     S.] 
54 
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Tov  eyivero  all  things  were  made  by  him— the  world  was  made 
by  him. 

A  version  of  these  passages  maintained  by  Socinians,  is  this  : 
"  Every  thing  was  done  by  Christ  which  belongs  to  the  Gos- 
pel— the  world  was  reformed  by  him."  In  reference  to  the  first 
passage,  it  is  objected,  that  the  apostle  gives  no  sanction  for  the 
addition,  "  which  belongs  to  the  Gospel :"  in  regard  to  the  se- 
cond, it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  no  evidence  can  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  yevfa-&at  can  signify  to  make  cineAv  or  reform.  More- 
over, a  different  signification  of  this  word  is  adopted  in  verse  3. 
Again,  in  v.  10  it  is  said,  o  xoafiog  uvxov  ov/.  fyva  the  world 
knew  him  not ;  and  yet  it  is  pretended,  that  the  äfense  of  the 
other  clause  of  the  same  verse  is,  that  6  y.oofiog  the  world  was 
reformed  by  him  !  A  different  modification  of  this  exposition 
is  this  :  a  part  of  the  world  [men]  was  spiritually  improved  by 
the  light,  another  part  knew  it  not.  But,  agreeably  to  the  usage 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  y.oofxog,  in  its  synecdochical 
sense,  always  denotes  the  unreformed  part  of  mankind.  Be- 
sides, the  parallelism  of  v.  10  and  11,  seems  to  forbid  this  ex- 
position.^ 

Another  exposition  of  v.  3,  urged  by  the  Socinians,  is  this  : 
"  Every  thing  was  created /or  him,  on  his  account  J^  But  dta 
[with  a  genitive  case]  is  not  clearly  proved  to  signify  on  account 
of  or  for  the  sake  of;  and  the  following  words,  ;fw(jt?  avrov  eyi- 
viTo  ovde  iv  without  him  was  nothing  made  ;  evidently  refer 
to  the  active  cause,  and  confirm  the  ordinary  signification  of 

II.   Col.  1:16,  17,  iv  avxo\  iXTio&t]  tu  nuvia  —  zu  navru 


1  See  Siiskiad,  on  the  recent  Expositions  of  John  1 :  1 — 14,  in  his  Maga- 
zine, No.  10,  p.  32  &c. 

2  On  the  Socinian  Expositions  of  John  1  :  3,  10,  see  Bengel's  Historico- 
analytical  exposition  of  the  Socinian  doctrinal  system  ;  in  the  Tub.  Mag. 
No.  15.  p.  156  &c.  159  &c. 
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do  avzov  fXTcarai  —  tu  navra  ev  uvxm  ovveoxrjy.f  by  him  were 
all  things  created  —  all  things  were  created  by  him  —  all  things 
are  sustained  by  him. 

On  this  passage,  the  reader  may  consult  Lang,  On  the 
profitable  use  of  Teller's  Lexicon.^  Flatt's  Commentatio  de 
deitate  Christi  (§  9).  Oertel's  Christology  f  and  Ewald,  On 
the  dignity  of  Jesus. ^ 

The  principal  arguments  against  the  interpretation  of  those 
who  make  uti^hv  to  signify  a  moral  creation  [a  reformation],  or 
merely  a  great  change  wrought  by  Christ ;  are  the  following  : 

1.  KTiCfiv  alone,  and  without  any  addition,  does  net,  in  a 
single  other  passage,  signify  either  a  moral  reformation,  or  in 
general,  a  great  change.'* 

2.  Philological  proof,  that  the  expressions  yn  and  ovQuvog, 
ogaru  and  ccogara,  can  denote  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  adduce.  In  the  Miscellaneous  Dissertations  on 
important  subjects  of  theological  learning,^  Justi  would  defend 
this  meaning  in  the  following  manner  :  "  The  Jews  are  called 
T«  iv  TOig  ovQavotg  (the  things  in  the  heavens),  because  they 
were  governed  by  divine  laws,  and  were  citizens  of  a  theocrati- 
cal  nation  [ßaaiXetu  twv  ovquvmv)  ;  and  dgara  (things  seen), 
because  their  worship  of  God  contained  many  external,  visible 
ceremonies.  The  gentiles  on  the  contrary,  are  denominated  x« 
em  Ti]g  ytjg  (the  things  on  earth),  because  they  were  governed 
by  human  laws;  and  uoquto.  (things  invisible),  because  they  were 
to  worship  God  spiritually"  (John  4  :  24).  See  NÖsselt's  re- 
futation of  this  exposition,  in  his  Exercitt.  ad  Sanct.  Scriptt. 
interpretationem.^  Another  interpretation  proposed  by  Justi,  is, 
that  the  words  xu  ev  xoig  ovQavoig — uoquxu,  denote  all  mankind 

1  Ft.  III.  p.  52  &:c.  2  p.  649.  }  33.  Note  2.  3p.  61— 67. 

4  See  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  434.     Schott's 
Epitome  theol.  christ.  dogmatic,  p.  lOG. 

5  2d  Collection,  p.  200  &c,  Halle,  1798-  6  p.  205  &:c,  Halle,  1803. 
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(the  whole  world,  every  creature,  in  the  popular  sense).^  A- 
gainst  this,  bears  the  remark  of  Keil  •?  "  The  generic  idea  (the 
whole)  can  be  expressed  per  fifQtGf.iov,  only  by  the  enumerjt- 
lion  of  such  species  (parts)  as  are  actually  comprehended  under 
the  generic  idea  (or  the  whole)." 

3.  U  by  ovQavog  and  ao^>uzix^  we  understand  citizens  of 
heaven,  or  the  angels  ;  then  no  moral  reformation  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  them.  Equally  inadmissible  ^  is  the  following  expo- 
sition, given  in  Henke's  Magaz.  :^  "  Every  thing  that  belongs  to 
his  church,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  is  formed  anew  by  Christ ; 
as  well  those  members  which  are  known  to  us,  as  those  which 
are  not  (aoparaf),  all  who  are  morally  reformed,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  powerful  kings  and  princes  and  lords  (?)  " 
Nosselt,  in  his  Programma  de  una  Dei  in  coelis  terrisque  fami- 
Ha,^  understands  the  passage  Col.  1:  16,  as  referring  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  church  consisting  of  citizens  of  earth  and  heaven.** 
But  this  explanation  also,  is  liable  to  the  objection,  that  this 
sense  of  zri^nv  is  without  proof;  see  1  sup.  And  it  is  e^nnced. 
in  the  Tubing,  gelehrt.  Anzeig.'''  that  we  are  by  no  means  re- 
quired to  understand  here  a  moral  or  spii'itual  creation,  by  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  context ;  and  yet  both  are  appealed  to 
by  Nosselt,^  Löfler,^  and  Stoltz.^^ 

1  Comp.  Ileinrich's  Nov.  Test.  ed.  Koppianae,  Vol,  VII.  pt.  II.  p.  190. 
and  Stoltz,  Erläutennigen  zum  Neuen  Test.  Heft  V,  1C02,  p.  8  fcc. 

2  Comment.  II,  iu  Lociun  Philipp.  2:  5 — 11,  1804,  p.  X.  5. 

3  See  Ewald  sup.  cit.  4  Vol.  11.  No.  2.  p.  291. 

5  Exercitt.  ad  Sanct.  Scriptt.  inteipretationem,  p.  198 — 210. 

6  See  also  Lofler's  Supplement  to  Souverain's  Essay  on  the  Platuniaüioi 
the  Fathers  of  the  church,  p.  4IG,  Ziillichau,  \19'2. 

1  For  1805,  No,  10.  p.  77,  StoUz's  explanalioii  of  v.  16  :  ••  Ju  vkUy- 
ence  to  him  (fi/  «j;tw),  was  every  thing  celestial  and  terrestrial  &c,  cre- 
ated;  he  is  the  cause  and  object  of  the  creation  of  every  ihing-;"  i.  e. 
God  would  not  have  created  the  world,  if  the  Messiahr  was  not  to  liav« 
had  a  place  iu  it;  is  exposed  to  the  objertion  siipr.  I.  that  this  «in-nifica- 
tion  of  (JtO!  is  not  adequately  proved. 

8  sup.  cit.  p.  199.  9  sup.  cil.  suji.  t;it.  p.  ''. 
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In  1  Cor.  8:  6,  also,  Christ  is  represented  as  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  world. ^ 

III.  Heb.  1: 10, 2,3,  öi  ov  rovg  atwi/ctg  inoujaev — qfQwv  tu 
navxa  rw  ^tjfiari  rijg  dvvccf-tecjg  avrov  by  whom  he  made  the 
world — supporting  all  things  by  his  powerful  word. 

On  this  passage,  the  reader  may  consult  Lang,^  Flatt,^  the 
work  On  the  design  of  John's  Gospel,"*  Ewald  on  the  dignity  of 
Jesus,^  and  Ewald's  Religionslehren  der  Bibel, ^  In  these  works, 
the  exposition  of  this  passage,  which  makes  Christ  the  Supreme 
Creator  of  the  world,  in  opposition  to  those  interpreters  who 
make  the  word  uiojffg  signify  "  times  "  (new  times — times  of 
the  Messiah — oeconomiae  divinae),  or  dia  to  refer  only  to  the 
instrumental  cause  ;  is  supported  by  the  following  arguments 
and  observations : 

1 .  It  is  evident  from  chap.  11:3,  that  aiojveg  does  signify 
worlds  or  world.   Comp.  §  34.  Illust.  1. 

2.  The  words  Öi  otj  atMvag  enoii]G£v  cannot  justify  any  of  the 
following  versions  :  "  By  him  he  created  new  times  ;"^  or,  "  He 
suffered  new  epochs  to  arise,  through  him  ;"  or,  "  By  him,  he 
created  anew  [reformed]  the  world  of  mankind,  tlie  human  fami- 
ly."^ The  explanation,  "  By  whom  God  determined  certain 
periods  of  time  [the  time  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  preceding  pe- 
riod^]," would  either  express  too  insignificant  an  idea,  and  one, 
moreover  already  included  in  the  words  en  eo^urov  tcov  i^fiegwv 
(v.  1)  ;  or,  if  the  sense  is  this,  "  He  so  governed  the  course  of 
events  hi  the  world,  that  the  epochs  of  the  world  coincide  with 

1  Compare  sup.  i  33,  Illust.  1  note,  and  i  42.  Illust.  8. 

•^  Sup.  cit.  Ft.  IV.  p.  1 15.  3  De  Deltate  Christi,  p.  478  &c. 

4  p.  457.  5  p.  67—75.  6  Vol.  II.  p.  135. 

7  Henke's  Maj.  Vol.  II.   No.  2.  p.  296.    comp.  Bolten's  Translation» 
in  pt.  Ill,  of  The  New  Test,  epistles,  p.  1,  Altona,  1805. 

8  Henke's  Magazine  sup.  cit. 

9  Paulus'  Memorabilien,  St.  7.  S.  198—204.     Stoltz's  Elucidations  of 
•he  New  Test.  No.  6.  p.  6,  1802. 
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the  advent  of  the  Messiah ;"    then  the  idea  is  foreign  from  the 
terms  dt  ov  rovg  aio)vag  inotrjae. 

3.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  10th  verse  of  this  chap- 
ter does  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  Christ. 

4.  That  diu  does  not  denote  merely  an  instrumental  cause, 
is  evident  from  those  passages  in  which  it  is  also  said  of  the  Fa- 
ther, "All  things  were  created  by  him  [dt  avrov)  Heb.  2  :10. 
Rom.  1 1  :  36  ;  as  also  from  the'  general  fact,  that  öia  and  «x 
are  used  interchangeably  for  each  other  ;  see  §  33.  Illust.  1. 

But  as  Heb.  1:  1,  2  relates  to  the  person  through  whom 
God  instructed  us  [fv  vim  aXuX^aev  Tqfiiv),  namely,  the  incarnate 
Logos  ;  the  words  öt  ov  yiao  zovg  aiwvag  inoit]oev  must  be  un- 
derstood thus  :  "  God  created  the  world  by  the  same  person, 
through  whom  he  has  spoken  to  us,  in  as  much  as  this  person 
is  God  himself,  and  one  with  the  Father  ;  i.  e.  he  created  the 
world  by  himself."  In  like  manner,  in  Hos.  1:  7,  it  is  said,  "I 
(Jehovah)  will  save  them  through  [or  byj  Jehovah."^ 

ILLUSTRATION   10. 

The  sense  in  ivkich   Christ  is  called  God;    and  explanation  of 
passages  which  seem  to  militate  against  his  supreme  divinity. 

He  is  called  God  in  such  a  sense,  that  it  can  be  said  of 
him,  that  he  possesses  power  to  do  whatever  God  can  do  ;  or, 
such,  that  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  can  be  predicated 
of  him.     This  is  evinced  by  various  passages  : 

Phil.  2:  6,  (v  f^ogcpi]  '&iov  vnugxojv — laa  I'^fw  itiwii  being  in 
the  condition  of  God,  (i.  e.  in  the  divine  state  or  nature) — tobe 
equal  with  God.^      Martini  makes  a  distinction  between  the 

1  See  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  457. 

[2  The  translation  of  this  whole  passage,  which  is  given  by  Professor 
Stuart,  and  for  which  he  has  assigned  his  reasons,  in  his  Letters  to  Mr. 
Channing  (p.  88 — 90,  3d  ed.),  is  the  following:  "  Let  the  same  mind  be 
in  you  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus ;  who  being  in  the  condition  of  God^ 
did  not  regard  his  equality  with  God  as  an  object  of  solicitous  desire,  but 
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phrases  £v  (^OQfp^  'diov  nvcci,  and  tou  ■ö^foj  etvat,  and  explains 
the  passage  thus  :^  "  Although  Christ  possessed  a  high  degree 
of  similarity  to  God,  he  was  not  solicitously  desirous  of  being 
equal  with  God ;"  i.  e.  he  was  far  from  arrogating  to  himself 
equality  with  God,  or  requiring  divine  worship.  But  neither 
usage  nor  the  context  favour  this  interpretation,  more  than  they 
do  several  others,  which  agreeably  to  this  Section  better  accord 
with  the  declarations  of  Jesus  and  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  Comp.  Storr's  Opusc.  Academ.  Vol.  I.  p.  322 — 
324. 

Col.  2:  9,  fv  avro)  kutoikh  nav  to  nXrjQcofia  Tt]g  '&6iOTrjTog  in 
him  dwelt  the  entire  fulness  of  the  deity ;  i.  e.  all  the  attributes 
of  the  divine  nature.  1:19.  John  16:  15,  navra  oaa  iin  6  na- 
zriQ^  efiueoTi  all  things  which  the  Father  hath,  are  mine.  5:  19 
— 21,  «  «f  0  TiaTy]Q  noir]^  navra  icat  6  viog  o/AOtoognoiet  whatso- 
ever things  the  Father  doth,  all  these  things  doth  the  Son  like- 
wise. These  words  contain  the  reply  of  Jesus,  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  Jews  immediately  preceding  :  "  That  he  made  him- 
self equal  with  God,"  V.  18.^  In  the  work  just  referred  to  in 
the  margin,  several  other  declarations  of  Christ  are  adduced 
(John  12: 45.  14:  7, 9,  o  iwQaxag  ffii^  {a)()aKS  top  naiefjot^  com- 
pared with  V.  10.  8:  19)  as  evidence  of  that  oneness  with  the 
Father,  to  which  he  laid  claim.  And  this  remark  is  subjoined  : 
"  If  these  expressions  merely  signify,  that  God  spake  and  acted 
through  him  ;  they  contain  no  more  than  every  prophet  could 
have  said  of  himself." 

Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  appear  to  militate  against 

humbled  himself  [assumed  an  inferior  or  humble  station],  taking  the  con- 
dition of  a  servant,  being  made  after  the  similitude  of  men,  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  exhibited  his  humility  by  obedience,  even 
to  the  death  of  the  cross,"     S.] 

1  Gabler's  Journal  for  select  theological  literature,  Vol.  IV.'  p.  46. 
9  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  196, 
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Christ's  being  God,  in  this  sense,  (viz.  John  14  :  28.  10  :  35. 
17:3.  1  Cor.  8:  6.  15:  28,)  are  all  explained  in  the  work  on 
the  Object  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  John ;  in  the  Dissert, 
de  notione  regni  coelestis ;  and  in  Flatt's  Comment,  de  deitate 
Christi. 

1.  John  14:  28,  6  7r«r»;p  fnov  /.iuCmv  /aov  iotiv  ^  "  The  Fa- 
ther is  happier  than  I  —  he  enjoys  a  happiness  and  glory  which 
I  do  not  enjoy  in  my  present  state."  Compare  (aiiCmv  with  'b'^:> 
Gen.  26:  13.  It  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  Jesus  is  not 
comparing  his  human  nature  with  the  divine  nature  of  the  Fa- 
thel- ;  but  the  situation  of  his  human  nature  at  that  time,  with 
the  happiness  of  the  Fathei-.  The  connexion  of  the  words 
ort  0  narriQ  (lov — {Gtt  with  the  previous  clause  et  fjyanaTe  fie, 
appears  thus  to  be  more  natural  and  perspicuous,  than  in  the 
explanation  of  Kuinöl  :^  "  the  Father  will  do  more  through  you, 
for  the  dissemination  of  my  doctrines,  than  I  effected  whilst  on 
earth,  or  than  I  could  effect  by  a  longer  residence  in  this  world." 
And  the  reference  to  the  previous  clause,  seems  almost  entirely 
neglected,  in  the  explanation  :  "  God  can  protect  you  better 
than  my  visible  presence  could. "-^  —  Moreover,  Jesus  could  as- 
cribe to  his  person  in  general,  such  predicates  as  belonged  pro- 
perly to  only  a  part  of  his  entire  person,  i.  e.  only  to  his  human 
or  to  his  divine  nature  ;  just  as  we  attribute  to  a  man  [the  whole 
man],  properties  and  actions  which  belong  exclusively  to  either 
his  soul  or  his  body. 

2.  John  10:  35,  36,  eieneivovg  ecne  d^eovs — o  vtog  tov  d^eov 
f*jU*  if  the  Scripture  called  them  gods,  to  whom  the  word  of 
God  was  addressed  ;  and  i-f  the  Scripture  is  incontrovertible ; 
do  ye  say  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  consecrated  and  sent 
into  the  world,  "  Thou  blasphemest,"  because  I  said  1  am  the 

1  Zweck  Johannis,  }  49.     Flatt,  de  Deitate  Christi,  p.  186. 
-  Comment,  p.  579,  3  gtoltz's  Erläuterungen  in  \o<~. 
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Son  of  God  ?^  That  Jesus  called  himself  Son  of  God,  in  a  far 
higher  sense,  than  that  in  which  the  Jewish  judges  are  so  called 
(Ps.  82:  6),  is  proved  by  the  words  6v  6  naztjQ  rjyiaae  xui  cmt- 
OfeiXff  fig  Tov  Kooftov  "  whom  the  Father  distinguished,  by 
sending  him."  Besides,  Jesus  had  previously  determined  the 
sense  in  which  he  called  himself  fto?  d^eov  (v.  28,  30),  and  he 
was  distinctly  understood  by  his  opponents,  who  charged  him 
with  making  himself  God  [{i^fov  ofavrov  noteig].  He  also  re- 
peated the  explanation,  v.  38,  ev  ef.ioi  6  nazrjg^  xayco  ev  ccvvfo 
the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  But  it  was  not  his  intention, 
in  that  place,  to  give  them  a  more  definite  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  his  person. 

3.  John  17:  3,  avxtj  iartv  t]  Co^V  V  aiMviog^  Ivcc  yivcoaamat 
Ol  TOV  fiovov  aKrj&cvov  ^fov^  xat  6v  airfOxfiXag  Iriaovv  XgiGzov 
this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  Christ  styles  the  Fa- 
ther, "  The  only  true  God,"  not  in  opposition  to  himself,  but  in 
opposition  to  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen.  This  is  evinced 
by  the  expression  nccaa  aug^  in  v.  2,  all  men,  Jews  or  gentiles, 
[over  whom  power  was  given  to  the  Son  to  give  them  eternal 
life]  ;  and  by  the  glorification  (v.  1)  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son  [by  the  propagation  of  belief  in  the  one  true  God,  by  means 
of  Christianity].  This  interpretation  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believfe  that  in  this  text,  Christ 
expressed  the  very  essence  of  Christianity." 

4.  1  Cor.  8: 6,  But  we  acknowledge  only  one  God,  the  Fa- 
ther ;  from  whom  are  all  things  (derived),  and  we  in  him  [for 
whose  glory  we  also  exist]  ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  are  all  things  [by  whom  all  things  were  created],  and  we 

1  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  i  96.     Flatt  sup.  cit.  p.  110— 
112. 

-  Nösselt.  Opusc.  ad  interpretätioncra  Script,  Fasc.  II.  p.  71  &c, 
55 
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by  him  [by  whom  also  we  were  created].^  The  fact  that  the 
Father  is  called  eig  -Oiog  one  God,  no  more  denies  the  divinity 
[xi^tiOTijg']  of  Jesus,  than  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  is  called 
ilg  xvQiog  one  Lord,  denies  the  dominion  [xi^^ior???]  of  the  Fa- 
ther. But  that  nvfjiog  cannot,  in  this  place,  signify  teacher,  as 
Teller  contends  ;  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  5th  verse 
•&{oi  and  KV()ioi  m'e  synonymous;  and  from  a  comparison  of  the 
two  predicates  (^  ou  lu  ncvia  and  äC  ov  r«  nuvxa  in  v.  6,  the 
former  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  -diog  nart]^^  and  the  latter 
to  avfjiog  Irjoovg  Xgcozog  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Comp.  Illus- 
tration 9. 

5.  1  Cor.  15:23, OTav  de  vnorccyt]  ckvto^  (ro)  Xgrnrco)  t«  rrav- 
Ttt,  rote  y.cci  uvrog  6  vlog  vnOTuyrjOfTuc  xco  vnorcc^avTi  aiiro)  xu 
nuvxa  but  when  he  shall  have  subjected  all  things  unto  him 
(Christ),  then  shall  the  Son  himself  also  be  subject  to  hiin  who 
made  all  things  subject  to  him.  The  following  explanation  of 
this  passage,  is  given  in  the  Dissertation  de  Notione  regni  coe- 
lestis  '?■  Moreover,  if  every  thing  has  been  subjected  to  the  Son 
(by  the  Father),  then  the  Son  himself  must  also  be  subject  to 
him  (then  it  is  evident,  that  the  Son  is  subject  to  him)  who  made 
all  things  subje(5t  unto  him."  'Oxav  does  not  here  indicate  a 
precise  time,  any  more  than  in  v.  27  ;  but  it  signifies  if,  tvhere- 
as.  See  Rom.  2  :  14.  The  future  vnoxay)]oixa(,  indicates  an 
inference  made  :  as  if  it  were  written  dtjXov  oxi  (comp.  v.  27) 
nai  avTog  6  vlog  vnoxaooixai.  The  same  sense  is  expressed 
by  the  future  in  Rom.  6:5.  2:  26.  In  like  manner,  xoxi  does 
not  here  express  succession  of  time  ;  but  is  either  the  sign  of 
the  apodosls  (comp.  LXX,  Ps.  119:  91.  Prov.  2:  5),  or  a  ple- 
onasm (LXX,  Psalm  69  :  5),  or  it  is  equivalent  to  therefore. 
(Comp.  Jer.  22:  15,  the  Heb.  tn).      In  the  opinion  of  Grotius 


1  Compare  lUust.  9  supia.  2  sup.  cit. 
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and  others,  the  passage  1  Cor.  1 5  :  24 — 28,  refers  to  what  is 
termed  the  Mediatorial  reign  of  Jesus,  regimen  oeconomicum.^ 

ILLUSTRATION   11. 

Explanation  of  passages  in  which  Christ  is  called  God. 

I.  John  1:1,  S^fog  tjv  6  loyog  the  Word  v/as  God.  On  this 
passage  and  onward  to  v.  14,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work 
on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,^  Flatt  de  Deitate  Christi,^ 
and  Siiskind  on  the  late  explanations  of  John  1:  1 — 14.^  The 
principal  remarks  contained  in  these  several  works,  relative  to 
this  subject,  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  conjecture,  that  the  introduction,  v.  1 — 5  or  1 — 18, 
may  not  be  genuine,  is  totally  unfounded.  Neither  is  there  the 
semblance  of  evidence,  in  support  of  the  violent  change  of  the 
text  by  Crellius,  who  would  read  :  ■& eov  nv  6  Xoyog,  or  of 
Bardt,  who  would  read  :  Oeog  riv  nui  6  loyog. 

2.  The  general  sense  of  the  whole  passage  v.  1 — 18,  has 
been  stated  thus  :  "  Wisdom  and  understanding,  or  power  (the 
Word),  were  present  in  God,  at  the  creation  of  the  world — by 
his  wisdom  or  power,  he  created  all  things  ; — and  this  wisdom 
or  power  was  visibly  manifested  in  Jesus."  In  Paulus'  Memo- 
rabilia, Vol.  VIII.  No.  3,  to  support  the  explanation,  "  The  de- 
ity as  teaching  by  words  and  works,"  it  is  urged,  that  John,  in 
V.  1 — 3,  is  refuting  the  error  of  the  Jewish  Uterati,  who  regard- 
ed the  personified  Word  of  God,  or  the  creative  word,  as  some- 
thing separate  from  God,  as  an  intermediate  being.^      But,  it 

1  See  Morus,  Epitome  theol.  christianae,  2d  ed.  p.  179,  183,  185.  com- 
pare Comment,  exegetico-histor.  in  Epitomen,  Tom.  II.  p.  192.  Knapp, 
Scripta  vara  ar^jumenti,  p.  71.  Stoltz,  Erlauterung-en  zum  Neuen  Test, 
on  1  Cor.  15:  24,  28. 

2  p.  452  &c.  430  &c.  49  &c.  (on  the  word  loyog.)  3  }  V,  VI. 

4  In  his  Mag.  für  christ.  Dog.  und  Moral,  Vol.  X.  No.  I. 

5  Compare,  in  opposition  to  this,  Siiskind  sup.  cit.  p.  10 — 24.  and  Pau- 
lus himself,  in  his  Comment,  on  John,  p.  74 — 78. 
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may  be  replied  :  (a)  it  is  not  natural,  by  the  words  o  Xoyog 
GuQi  (yfvfzo  the  word  became  flesh,  to  understand  merely  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  power  or  wisdom  through  Christ. — 
(b)  loyog  is  the  same  subject  which  in  v.  5  is  called  to  cfoig' 
and  tli's  subject  is  manifestly  described,  in  v.  9 — 12,  as  a  con- 
crete. — (c)  If  all  the  propositions,  v.  1 — 3,  expressed  nothing 
more  than,  "God  has  created  all  things  by  his  wisdom  or  pow- 
er," the  evangelist  would  be  guilty  of  intolerable  garrulity.  And 
where  would  be  the  necessity  of  reiterating  the  assurance,  v.  1,2, 
"  the  power  or  wisdom  of  God  was  with  God,"  o  Xoyog  t]v  -ngog 

The  hypothesis,  that  "  the  notion  of  a  real  union  of  an  ema- 
nated divine  power  with  Jesus,  was  either  taught  by  John  irt  ac- 
commodation to  the  current  opinions  of  those  days,  or  was  pro- 
posed by  him  as  his  personal  opinion  j"  is  refuted  in  the  disser- 
tation of  Siiskind,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  (p.  51 — 75,) 
where  it  is  shewn,  that  the  existence  of  such  opinions  in  that 
age,  cannot  be  proved  from  history. 

3.  &eog,  without  the  article,  in  the  sentence  Seog  rjv  6  Xoyog, 
cannot  be  understood  in  a  lower  sense,  than  o  &iog,  with  the  ar- 
ticle. For, — (a)  ^fo?,  without  any  addition,  in  other  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  never  has  any  other  signification,  than 
that  of  the  only  true  God.  And  that  the  article  makes  no  dif- 
ference, appears  from  v.  G  {naga  d^fov),  13,  18.  2  Cor.  1:  21. 
5:5.  —  (b)  Not  only  is  the  loyog  &cog  represented  as  existing 
before  the  origin  of  all  things  (v.  1,  2),  but  to  him  is  attributed 
the  creation  of  all  things  (v.  3) ;  an  act  which  can  belong  only 
to  the  supreme  God. 

Paulus,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,'  has  gi\- 
en  the  most  full  development  of  that  explanation  of  ^log  tjp  o 
loyog,  which  takes  '&tog  in  an  inferior  sense  ;  and  by  koyog  un- 


1  p.  35 — 94.  comp.  Kuinöl  Comment.  I'rolcj;-.  p.  7:3 — JlO.  93. 
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derstands  an  intelligent  being  exterior  to  God,  and  inferior  to 
him  ;  a  being  who,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  proceeded  from  God,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  before  the 
world  existed ;  who  was  most  intimately  connected  with  God, 
and  was  far  superior  to  all  other  spirits.  This  explanation  rests 
chiefly  on  the  coincidence  of  the  ideas  of  John  with  those  of  Phi- 
lo his  contemporary,  relative  to  his  Logos.  In  the  well  known 
passage  of  his  work  "de  Somniis,"  Philo  makes  a  difference  be- 
tween x^fog  with  the  article,  and  the  same  word  without  it ;  and 
applies  the  name  ^eog  without  an  article,  to  the  ^oyog.  But, 
independently  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  John  was 
acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  Philo,  or  had  reason  to  suppose  an 
acquaintance  with  them  in  his  hearers  ;^  to  derive  from  Philo 
an  explanation  of  the  words  -Ofog  tjv  6  loyog,  seems  not  very 
consistent,  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  very  passage  here 
alluded  to.  Philo  himself  twice  notices  the  dithcuity  and  novelty 
of  transferring  the  name  God  to  a  being  exterior  to  the  supreme 
deity.  In  one  place  he  says,  the  Logos  (without  the  article) 
can  be  called  God,  only  iv  naTuygijOH  [  by  catachresis,  i.  e. 
wresting  a  word  from  hs  native  signification].  In  a  subsequent 
passage,  he  says,  "  the  Scriptures  are  not  very  particular  in  the 
application  of  names  [they  are  not  religiously  scrupulous,  ov 
d'lioiduif^ovwv  nf^iTtjv  ücaip  TOiv  oifOfxuTwv^,  when  they  apply 
even  the  name  of  God  himself  (without  the  article),  to  the  eld- 
est Logos  of  God."  The  arguments  adduced  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  Kuinol,-  to  prove  that  even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  there 
prevailed  an  idea  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  that  before  the 
creation,  an  intelligence  emanated  immediately  from  the  Deity, 
which  was  to  appear  on  earth  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah  ;  are 
very  problematical ;    and  are  derived  in  part  from  such  Jewish 

1  Magazine,  No.  10.  p.  11. 

2  p.  80 — 90.  compare  Bertholdt  Christol.  Jud.  Jesu  apostolorumque  ae- 
tate,  i  22—24,  Erlaugen,  1811. 
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writings  as  either  were  certainly  written  since  that  time,  or  whose 
date  is  very  uncertain. 

4.  In  whatever  manner  we  explain  the  word  Xoyog,  it  is  per- 
fectly accordant  with  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  and  Hebrew- 
Greek,  to  designate  a  concrete  by  the  name  of  an  abstract.  If 
we  look  for  the  origin  of  the  name  Logos,  in  the  earlier  work  of 
John,  in  Rev.  19:  13,  o  Xoyog  dfov,  (where  Jesus  is  represent- 
ed as  a  conqueror  of  the  enemies  of  his  doctrines  v.  19,)  its 
most  probable  signification  is  :  "  Speaker  or  Messenger  of  God, 
divine  Instructer  ;"  just  as  In^Bf)  prayer,  in  Ps.  109  :  4  signi- 
fies, One  who  proys.  Agreeably  to  this  explanation,  the  name 
loyog  (teacher)  was  a  name  of  Christ,  which  John  used  in  his 
Gospel,  on  supposition  that  it  would  be  admitted  by  those  against 
whom  he  wrote,  namely,  the  Cerinthians  and  disciples  of  John. 

A  variety  of  interpretations  and  explanations  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Logos,  are  contained  in  the  following  late  works  : 
Keil,  de  doctoribus  veteris  ecclesiae  culpa  corruptae  per  Plato- 
nicas  sententias  theologiae  liberandis  (p.  7  &-C.) ;  Paulus'  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  John  (p.  4 — 94) ;  Eichhorn's  Intro- 
duction to  the  N.  Test.  (Vol.  II.  §  162) ;  Bertholdt's  Christo- 
logia  Judaeorum  (§  23  &:c.) ;  and  Kuinol,  Comment,  in  Evan- 
gel. Johannis,  Prolegg.  (§  7) ;  in  the  last  of  which,  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  the  meaning  of  this  word,  are  mentioned.  Nor 
must  the  late  explanation,  which  has  been  advocated  especially 
by  Tittmann,  be  forgotten.  Agreeably  to  this,  o  loyog  is  equi- 
valent to  0  Xiyofitvog,  6  fp;fOjMfi'0?  he  that  was  promised,  the 
Messiah.^ 

5.  Another  explanation  of  the  words  ^fog  viv  6  Xoyog,  is  this  :? 
God  vjas  the  speaker,  (o  koyog  instead  of  o  },fya}v,)  who  com- 
missioned him,  and  made  known  his  will  through  him ;    for  he 

1  Kuinol  sup.  cit.  }  7.  p.  63—65. 

'?  Paulus^  Memorabilia.  Vol.  I.  No.  2.  p.  27—34. 
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spake  nothing,  except  what  he  had  heard  of  God  when  he  was 
with  him  (John  8:  26).  The  following  objections  to  this  view, 
are  contained  in  the  Allgemeine  Bibliothek,^  and  in  the  Tubing, 
gel.  Anzeigen  •?  (a)  Agreeably  to  this  explanation,  no  suitable 
signification  could  be  attached  to  the  2d  verse,  omog  r]v  sv  uq- 
%ri  uQog  Tov  ■&aov  the  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
For,  if  we  translate  it,  "  God  was  the  s})eaker,  this  Speaker 
(who  was  God  himself)  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  ;"  then 
John  could  not  say,  that  Christ  as  speaker,  or  as  he  actually 
taught  mankind,  was  with  God  in  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
For  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  before  any  members  of  the 
human  family  existed,  he  could  not  have  existed  as  the  Teach- 
er of  men,  consequently  also  not  as  the  Speaker.  In  other 
words,  the  conclusion  of  the  first  verse,  in  connexion  with  the 
second,  could  not  signify,  "  It  was  properly  God,  who  spake  to 
man;  because  he  through  whom  God  spake,  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  sent  by  God  \riv  nQog  tov  ■&eov'\  in  order  to 
instruct  men."^ — By  ovzog,  we  must  understand  the  person  of 
the  speaker,  as  distinct  from  his  office  of  teacher.  But  then 
the  preceding  words  would  signify,  "  God  was  the  person  of  the 
speaker."  And  this  is  the  very  idea  which  this  interpretation 
is  intended  to  avoid.  —  (b)  As  the  creation  of  the  world  is  attri- 
buted to  this  Logos,  in  v.  3  ;  no  being  distinct  from  the  Deity, 
can  possibly  be  intended. 

II.  John  20:  28,  o  Ttvgtog  fiov  v.ut  6  {f^eog  (lov  My  Lord  and 
my  God.  In  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (^ 
90),  the  following  remarks  are  made  on  this  passage  :  "  The 
exclamation  of  Thomas,  cannot  well  be  a  niere  expression  of 
admiration.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  this  phrase,  as  an 
exclamation  of  admiration,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus ;  how  could  Jesus 

i  Vol.  107.  p.  271.  -^  p.  323,  1792.  -^  Meraorabilia,  p.  32. 
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(v.  29)  have  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  faith  .'' — Nor  can  deog  be 
wrested  from  its  proper  signification,  and  made  to  signify  a  great 
benefactor.  This  the  usage  of  the  language  forbids.  This  ex- 
clamation of  Thomas  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in  its  literal 
sense  ;  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  open  declaration  of  his  be- 
lief, that  there  existed  the  closest  possible  union  between  Jesus 
and  God  (John  14  :  9,  10),  or  of  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  And  had  this  exclamation  implied  what  is  erroneous, 
Jesus  could  not  have  approved  it  (v.  29) ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  must  inevitably  have  censured  it.  Compare  the  passage 
next  cited. 

III.  1  John  5  :  20,  ovrog  eoiiv  6  ahj&cvog  -O^eog  this  is  the 
true  God.  In  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (p. 
445),  the  genuineness  of  the  reading  ■&£og,  is  vindicated  against 
the  objections  of  Semler,  taken  from  Hilary  de  Trinitate.  It  is 
also  remarked  (p.  231),  that  agreeably  to  Hebrew  usage,^  the 
demonstrative  ovTog  is  placed  instead  of  the  relative  oV,  as  in 
Acts  8:  26.  10  :  36.  and  that  ovrog  is  more  naturally  referred 
to  the  nearer  antecedent  hjoov  X^iotm,  than  to  the  more  re- 
mote ff  TO)  ukrj&ivo).'^ 

IV.  Rom.  9:  5,  [tof  ol  ncctigig,  xa*  ft  wv  6  Xpcarog,  ro  xa- 
TU  aaoica,  6  mv  fui  navrmv  S'log  ivKoyrirog  tig  zovg  uiMvag.  A- 
|W>;j/,  "  Whose  are  the  Fathers  ;  and  from  whom,  in  respect  to 
the  flesh  (his  human  nature),  Christ  (descended),  who  is  the  su- 
preme God,  blessed  for  ever.  Amen."'*]  On  this  passage,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  following  works  :  Noesselt,  Interpretatio 
grammatica  Epist.  ad  Rom.  cap.  9  f  Koppe's  Comment,  on 
the  Romans  (p.  194  &lc.);     Micliaelis'  notes  to  his  Translation 

1  Kuinöl  in  loc.  2  Observv.  p.  119. 

3  Ewald  sup.  cit.  p.  102 — 104.    and  his  Religionslehren  der  Bibel,  Th. 
II.  S.  139. 

[4  See  Professor  Stuart's  Lett,  to  Wni.  E.  Channin»,  p.  78,  3d.  ed.     S.] 
•''  Opusc.  fasc.  I.  n.  VI.  }  7  &c. 
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of  tlie  New  Testament  ;^  Eckermann's  Theological  Contribu- 
tions f  Ewald  on  the  Dignity  of  Jesus  f  Ewald's  Religions- 
lehren der  Bibel  ;"*  Flatt's  Annotationes  ad  loca  quaedam  epi- 
stolae  Pauli  ad  Romanos  f  [and  Professor  Stuart's  Letters  &ic. 
on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  78,  79,  3d  edit.     S.] 

It  may  be  inquired  whether  the  doxology  in  this  passage, 
supposing  it  to  begin  at  o  mv  tJit.  ttuptwv,  or  to  be  confined  to 
the  words  d^iog  ivloyrirog  fig  rovg  aio)vug,  refer  to  Christ,  or  to 
God  the  Father.  Even  in  the  Init.  Evang.  Johan.  restaur.*^  of 
Artemonius  (or  of  the  Socinian  writer,  Samuel  Crellius),  it  is 
remarked,  that  a  doxology  here  would  be  altogetlier  out  of 
place,  as  Paul  (v.  1,  2)  is  speaking  under  the  influence  of  the 
deepest  grief,  and  lamenting  the  loss  of  those  privileges  which 
his  countrymen  might  have  enjoyed  (v.  3 — 8,  31.  10: 19  he). 
A  prayer  {dirjmg  10:  1),  and  not  a  doxology,  would  have  been 
adapted  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  apostle  wrote  these 
words  (James  5:  13).  In  addition  to  this  evidence,  the  follow- 
ing arguments  are  adduced  in  the  works  above  referred  to,  in 
refutation  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  passage  (o  ojv — umvug)  is 
a  doxology,  addressed  to  God  the  Father  :  (a)  The  words  to  Jt«- 
T«  (japx«,  which  refer  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  require  a 
corresponding  clause  relating  to  his  higher  nature  j  as  for  exam- 
ple, in  ch.  1:  3.  comp.  Gal.  4:  29. — (b)  Such  a  sudden  trans- 
ition from  one  person  to  another,  from  Christ  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther, could  not  be  made  without  some  transitive  particle,  such 
as  ds  (in  the  doxology  1  Tim.  1:  17).  The  remarks  made  by 
Stoltz  against  the  force  of  this  argument,'  appear  to  refer  only 
to  the  statement  that  «J*  should  stand  between  '&iog  and  fv^oytj- 

1  Vol.  III.  p.  93  &c.  2  Vol.  I.  No.  3.  p.  156  Szc. 

3  p.  83—98.  4  pt.  II.  p.  136.  5  p.  1827,  1801. 

6  Ft.  I.  c.  XLII.  }  III.  No.  2.  i  VII.  p.  230,  237. 

"^  Erläuterungen  zum  Neuen  Testament,  2te  Ausg.  Heft  3.  S.  169. 
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Tog.  At  least,  it  can  by  no  means  be  asserted,  that  Se  between 
0  and  ojv,  would  be  erroneous. — (c)  For  the  very  reason,  that 
the  particle  de  is  not  found  between  6  and  tov,  it  is  most  natural 
to  refer  6  mv  to  XgiOTog,  the  subject  immediately  preceding. 
The  participle  is  put  for  oc  lari'  and  this  doxology  when  refer- 
red to  Christ,  has  a  striking  similarity  to  the  doxology  to  God 
the  Father  (Rom.  1:25).  And  Paul  would  have  written  o? 
eoTcp  here  as  well  as  in  1:  25,  if  the  word  fart,  understood  from 
the  preceding  clause  aai  ft, — ou(jku,  had  not  been  still  in  his 
mind.^ 

The  difficulty  stated  by  Crellius,  attends  also  the  explana- 
tion of  Justi,^  who  separates  the  words  o  o)v  fni  -navzoyv  from 
those  that  follow,  Oiog — uuovag ;  and  translates  the  passage 
thus  :  "  whose  ancestors  were  those  (celebrated)  fathers,  from 
whom  even,  in  regard  to  his  mortal  body,  the  Messiah  is  de- 
scended, who  is  exalted  above  above  all  (the  fathers).  Blessed 
be  God  (for  this)  to  eternity  !"^  But  another  difficulty,  by 
which  this  explanation  is  encumbered,  is  that  not  only  Paul, 
but  also  other  writers  always  in  their  doxologies,  place  the  pre- 
dicate evloynTog  before  its  subject.  See  2  Cor.  1  :  3.  Ephes. 
1:  3.  1  Pet.  1:  3.  Luke  1:  68.  2  Mace.  15:  34.  Ps.  68:  36. 
and  others.  Trommius,  in  his  Concordance  to  the  LXX,  gives 
a  number  of  examples,  under  the  word  ivloytjTog^     J.  F.  Flatt 

1  Eckermann  sup.  cit.  p.  156  &c. 

2  Paulus'  Memorabilia,  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  compared  with  the  Dissertation 
of  Justi  ou  the  same  passa°;e,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Dissertations  on  impor- 
tant points  of  theological  learning,  Vol.  2  for  1798,  p.  308  &:c. 

3  Comp.  Herzog's  version  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  with  Notes,  p. 
41,  87.  and  Oertel's  Christology,  p   211  &c. 

['1  For  the  gratification  of  the  critical  reader  who  has  not  the  version  ol 
the  LXX,  the  translator  has  selected  some  of  these  examples,  which  fully 
evince  the  truth  of  our  author's  remark:  Gen.  9:  26,  fvXoytjTog  KVQlog 
6  x^iog.  14  :  20,  xß*  fvloynxog  6  Otog  6  vxjnOTog.  24:  27,  fvko- 
ytjTog  nvQiog  6  &fog  rov  y.vqiov  {aov.  Ex.  18  :  10,  H'koyr,Tog  ar- 
Qiog  OTO  flEftkeTO  rov  Uxov  ckvtov.    Ruth  4: 14.  fuXoyrjTog  xvoiog  o^ 
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remarks  that  fvXoyt]Tog  is  placed  first,  not  only  in  those  instan- 
ces in  which  the  doxology  begins  a  discourse,  but  also  when  it 
is  found  in  the  middle  or  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence.^  The 
only  passage  in  the  LXX,  which  seems  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  preceding  remark,  is  Ps.  G8  :  19,  xvgiog  d  -deog  fvXoytjrog, 
(vXoyy^Tog  xvgiog  rifiiQuv  xu&'  i^^ifQuv,  and  on  this  Stoltz  lays  a 
great  deal  of  stress.^  But  a  comparison  of  this  verse  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  proves  that  the  words  KVQiog  u  &eog  (verse  19), 
which  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  C-^Vn  n^  must  be  separated 
from  (vkoyi]Tog,  and  be  translated  thus  :  "  God  (is)  Lord  (Je- 
hovah)." Nor  is  the  case  altered,  if,  with  Michaelis,  we  trans- 
late, "  among  whom  God,  Jehovah,  will  dwell ;"  or  with  Schnur- 
rer,^  Dathe,  Knapp,  Rosenmiiller,^  and  De  Wette,^  regard  Ti^ 
Drs'bi«  as  an  apostrophe  to  God,  "  there  thou  dwellest,  God,  Je- 
hovah," or  "that  thou  mayest  dwell  there."  In  the  Hebrew, 
^^^'ns  (blessed)  is  not  in  the  19th  but  in  the  20th  verse.  But 
if  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  fact,  that  the  LXX  repeat  the  word 
tvloyt]Tog,  I  reply,  they  were  not  able  to  make  sense  of  the 
words  fin"::"  rr^ ,  and  therefore  supplied  evloyrjTog^  ^'''^^j  out  of 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  verse.  But  that  they  did  this  as  a 
kind  of  desperate  measure,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they 
nevertheless  put  another  tvXoyrjTog  in  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
verse.     In  so  doing  they  themselves  confess,  that  according  to 

ov  amelvös  aoi.  1  Sam.  25  :  32,  {vXoyt]Tog  KVQiog  6  '&iog  lega- 
le).. 2  Sam.  18:  28,  fvkoyt]Tog  xvgiog  6  ■&fog  aov.  Dan.  3:  28, 
aai  anfxgi&rj  NaßovyodovoooQ  6  ßuaiXivg,  xui  finiv^  EvXoyr]- 
xog  6  &}-og  TQv  2^sdguy,  Ikficax^  ^ßfdpfyo),  6g  amotftlf  tov  uy~ 
yslov  avTOV  x.t.A.  1  he  number  of  examples  adduced  by  Trommius, 
amounts  to  upward  of  thirty.     S.] 

1  Annotatt.  ad  loca  quaedam  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  p.  19 — 22  &c. 

2  Erläuterungen  zum  Neuen  Test.  2  augs.  Heft  3.  S.  170. 

3  Dissert,  in  Ps.  68,  1784,  ad  h.  1. 

4  Scholia  in  Psalm.  Vol.  Ill,  ad  h.  1. 

5  Übersetzung  der  Schriften  des  Alten  Bundes,  Band  3. 
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the  usage  of  the  language,  evkoytjjog  ^^13  belongs  to  the  sub- 
sequent '';~i<  nvgiog.  And  the  only  reason  for  their  supplying 
a  ^n"ii  in  this  arbitrary  manner,  was  that  they  could  make  no 
sense  out  of  the  latter  clause  of  the  19th  verse.  It  is  however, 
not  impossible,  (as  J.  F.  Flatt  remarks,^)  that  some  transcriber 
wrote  the  word  fvloyrjtog.tmce,  through  inadvertence.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  a  single  exception  to  a  rule  which  is  establish- 
ed by  such  a  vast  multitude  of  examples,  can  prove  nothing. 
Their  translation  ought  properly  to  be  expressed  thus:  "Je- 
hovah is  the  praiseworthy  God  ;  praise  be  to  God."  Nearly  all 
the  ancient  translators  were  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  translate 
this  passage,  and  accordingly  they  allowed  themselves  different, 
arbitrary  methods.  Justi  does  indeed  remark,^  that  "  no  rea- 
sonable cause  can  be  perceived,  why  it  must  always  be  written 
tvXoyriTog  6  &iog  blessed  be  God  !  and  why  we  might  not  just 
as  well  say,  ^iog  ivloyrjTog,  God  be  blessed  !  But  we  should 
always  be  very  cautious  about  reasoning  against  the  usage  of  lan- 
guage ;  for  that  which  is  unnecessary  in  itself,  may  be  rendered 
necessary  by  usage.^  So  in  the  German  language  also  [and  in 
the  English],  we  can  say,  God  be  blessed  !  or,  blessed  be  God  ! 
praise  be  to  God  !  or,  to  God  be  praise ;  but  we  cannot,  instead 
of  thank  God  !  say,  God  thank  !■*  In  the  same  manner,  the 
usus  loquendi  of  the  Hebrew  may  have  rendered  it  necessary 

1  In  the  Dissert,  sup.  cit.  p.  21.  2  sup.  cit.  p.  24.  p.  171. 

[3  Every  schoolboy  can  repeat  the  lines  of  Horace,  in  which  this  princi- 
ple, just  in  itself  and  acknowledg^ed  by  every  critical  scholar,  has  been 
transmitted  inviolate  through  successive  centuries  : 

"  —  si  volet  usus, 
Q,uem  penos  arbitirum  est,  et  jua  et  norma  loquendi."    S.] 

[  4  There  are  no  authorised  phrases  in  the  English  language,  which 
would  be  a  literal  version  of  this  last  example  in  the  German.  The  trans- 
lator has  therefore  selected  one  which  diifers  but  little  from  the  sense  of 
the  original,  whilst  it  perfectly  exemplifies  the  author's  remark  ;  aad 
which,  in  return,  it  may  be  observed,  is  equally  incapable  of  being  ren- 
dered literally  into  the  German.     S.] 
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in  doxologies,  always  to  place  the  predicate  ^1"»^  (Ps.  68 :  29 
&,c.)  first.  But  had  it  been  the  intention  of  Paul  here,  to  devi- 
ate from  the  uniform  custom  of  Hebrew  writers/  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  peculiar  stress  ^  on  the  name  of  God  ;  then  he 
ought  to  have  put  for*  or  iii^  between  ^fog  and  (vXoytjTog,  as 
the  LXX  have  done  (Ps.  119:  12.  Dan.  3:  26),  to  prevent  ev- 
loytjTog  from  being  regarded  as  a  mere  epithet,  and  from  being 
connected,  together  with  ■&fog,  with  what  precedes  both.^  As 
this  was  not  done,  I  cannot  regard  the  conclusion  of  the  verse, 
evkoytjTog — aioovag^  as  a  doxology  to  God  the  Father  ;  which, 
moreover,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  would  here  be  out  of 
place.  The  words  which  precede,  o  ojv  mt  navroiv,  vvill  admit 
of  several  explanations.  They  may  signify,  "  Christ  who  is 
over  all  things  (Eph.  4  :  6.  comp.  1:  21,  and  Acts  10  :  36,  In- 
Govg  XgiOTog  eart  nuvtcov  nvgtog),  as  the  adorable  God ;"  i.  e. 
"  who  was  appointed  Lord  over  all  things,  because  he  is  him- 
self the  adorable  God.""*  Or,  the  plan  of  Justi  may  be  adopt- 
ed, and  nuT£Q03v  be  supplied  to  navrmv.  The  sense  would  then 
be  this  :  "  He  is  exalted  above  the  most  illustrious  fathers  [an- 
cestors] of  the  Jews,  as  the  adorable  God."  In  like  manner, 
Jesus  adduces  his  preexistence  and  his  divine  nature  {ttqiv — 

^  The  Rabbinical  expressions  'jnsn"'  mn'' ,  and  "j-^ln"^  Diu  , 
(see  Gabler's  Journal  for  select  theological  literature,  1804,  Vol. 
I.  p.  547,)  can  prove  nothing  against  the  uniform  usage  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  LXX,  and  the  New  Testament. 

~  It  has  been  proved  (in  the  Dissert,  of  Flatt  sup.  cit.),  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  that  Paul  placed  the  word  d-iog  in 
Rom.  9:  5  first,  in  order  to  lay  peculiar  stress  upon  it.  For,  even 
if  the  stress  was  to  have  been  laid  on  i9fo?,  the  same  is  the  case 
in  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  God  is  opposed 
to  the  pagan  deities ;  and  yet  fvXoytjzog  is  placed  first  in  every 
instance  in  which  the  substantive  verb  {nfii,  yivofiixi)  is  wanting 
in  the  doxology. 

"^  Flatt's  Dissert,  sup.  cit.  p.  25  &c. 

^  Seenöte  5  infra,  on  Heb.  1:  3. 
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tybi  iifit  V.  58),  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that 
he  is  greater  than  Abraham,  John  8:  50.  comp.  v.  53,  ftuCov. 
Either  of  these  explanations  may  be  adopted,  provided  it  can  be 
vindicated  against  the  grammatical  difficulty  urged  by  Justi  (sup. 
cit.).  He  says,  "  If  Paul  had  intended,  by  the  phrases  (^  (ov  d 
XQiOTog  to  zuzu  aagicu  and  6  o)v  tvloyrjTog,  to  express  the  an- 
tithesis between  the  human  and  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  he 
must  have  said  6  aai  wi/,  or  o  avr o  g  o)v  (qui  idem  est  do- 
minus  omnium  rerum).  But  in  Rom.  1  :  3,  4,  the  two  clauses 
of  the  sentence,  in  which  Christ  is  considered  Kuxa  ouQy.a  and 
xar«  nvivfia,  are  connected  neither  by  a  xat  nor  by  an  uvxog} 
Moreover,  the  words  d^iog  ivXcyrixog  ng  xovg  uiorvug,  are  not 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  words  to  nura  oa^xa,  but  must  be 
connected  with  the  preceding  o  em  navTbtv  •  to  which,  even  ac- 
cording to  Justi's  own  explanation,  neither  itat  nor  avrog  is  re- 
quired ;  and  they  contain  the  reason,  why  he  who  xccru  aagxa 
was  descended  from  the  fathers,  could  still  be  said  to  be  snt 
■navxMv.  And  the  clause  to  xaxa  Gagxa,  which  is  frigid  and 
useless  according  to  Justi's  explanation,  possesses  an  appropri- 
ate signification,  only  when  the  whole  sentence  is  rendered 
thus  :  "  Christ  as  the  adorable  God,  is  exalted  over  all  things 
(or,  over  all  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews)."- 

V.  Heb.  1:  8,  irgog  de  tov  vlov — atwvog  but  to  the  Son,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  says,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and 
ever."  In  reference  to  this  passage,  in  which  the  words  of  Ps. 
45  :  7,  0  {i^govog  gov,  6  d^eog,  eig  xov  aiwv«  xov  aiojvog,  are  ap- 
plied to  Christ ;  it  may  be  remarked,^  that  the  usage  of  the  lan- 

1  Ewald  on  the  Dignity  of  Jesus,  p.  92. 

~  Even  if  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul  did  not  contain  any  formal 
doxology  to  Jesus,  still  the  predicates  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
passages  of  Paul  adduced  in  Illust.  6,  7,  9,  accord  with  a  doxology,  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.     See  Stoltz  sup.  cit.  p,  174. 

3  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  Note  4, 
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guage  admits  of  no  other  explanation  than  one,  by  which  a  hu- 
man king  is  called  God  in  the  proper  sense.  Nor  can  a  single 
instance  be  found,  in  which  an  individual  specified  person  is 
called  by  the  name  Ö" -^.  j  i"  ^^y  other  than  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  explanation  of  the  words  o  d^Qovog  oov,  6  {t^tog,  as  sig- 
nifying, "  God  is  the  security  of  thy  throne,"  which  is  adopted 
by  Socinians  and  by  Grotius  ;  is  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of 
the  whole  passage,  which  is,  to  evince  the  preeminence  of  Christ 
above  angeJs."^  Moreover,  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
translators  considered  the  plu'ase  o  '&(og  as  being  in  the  voca- 
tive case. 

On  the  passage  2  Pet.  1:  3,  in  which  {fnu  dwui-dg  (divine 
power)  is  attributed  to  Christ,  the  reader  may  recur  to  Illustra- 
tion 6. 

I  would  not  appeal  to  Tit.  2:  13,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  not 
to  be  a  correct  opinion,  (though  Henke  subscribes  to  it~)  that 
i{  fAfyuhov  ■diov  did  not  refer  to  Christ,  the  article  tov  before 
owrTjtjog  would  need  to  be  repeated.^  For  the  same  reason,  h 
may  be  doubted,  whether  in  2  Thess.  1:  12,  rov  dtov  t]f.io)v,  as 
well  as  Mv^iov,  ought  not  to  be  joined  with  Jr]oov  Xqigtov.  But, 
in  1  Tim.  6  :  13,  where  Jesus  Christ  (v.  14)  and  God  (v.  15) 
are  distinguished  from  one  another,  no  article  is  found  between 
the  words  ^Of  xf^fov  rov  Ccoonocovviog  ra  navxa  and   X^iaiov 

lt]GOV. 

ILLUSTRATION   12. 

Other  names  hy  which  Christ  is  designated,  proving  his  divinity. 

Other  names  are  given  to  Christ  in  Scripture,  which  amount 
to  the  same  as  •iffog.     In  1  John  1  :  2  (comp.  5  :  20)  he  is  de- 

1  See  Ewald  sup.  cit.  p.  98—102. 

2  LiDeatnenta  Inst,  fidei  Christianae,  p.  73. 
•'  Wolfii  Curae  philol.  ad  1.  r. 
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nominated  v  Co)i]  i]  at  wviog  eternal  life.  The  words  tyot 
{tfii,  in  John  13:  19.  8:24,  28,  signify,  ''  !  am  God  ;''  as  has 
been  proved,  in  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
(p.  400  Uc).  For,  ufAt  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
N^Jn  (comp.  LXX  Deut.  32  :  39)  ;  which,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  signifies  God  ;  and  the  Greek 
word  ccvTog  has  the  same  signification  in  1  John  2:  29.^ 

Christ  is  also  called  xv^io  g  Lord,  in  1  Cor.  8  :  6  (comp. 
^33.  Illust.  1.    §42.  Illust.  9. 

He  is  called  nviVfiuTiufi  nex  qu  axolovd^ovact  the  spi- 
ritual rock  which  accompanied  them,  1  Cor.  10  :  4.  In  the 
Comment,  on  Heb.  12  :  26,  these  words  are  explained  in  the 
following  manner :  "  The  invisible  (  and  supremely  perfect ) 
rock,  who  accompanied  the  Israelites,  through  whose  agency 
[ex,  Hke  the  Heb.  73]  they  were  enabled  to  drink  (out  of  the 
material  rock)."  In  Deut.  32  :  10 — 12,  God  is  said  to  have 
accompanied  the  Israelites  ;  and  in  the  same  chapter,  v.  14,  15, 
18,  the  name  rock  (^^i2)  is  applied  to  him.  IIviv (.lur  vnog 
designates  the  almighty  power  of  God.  See  Gal.  4:  29.  Rom. 
4:  17 — 21.      The  reader  may  consult  Michaelis'  Notes  on  the 

1  epist.  to  the  Corinthians  (p.  232) ;  and  Ewald's  Religions- 
lehren der  Bibel,  Vol.  II.  p.  136  &ic. 

The  name  Christ  is  itself  a  divine  compellation.      For,  in 

2  Cor.  11:10.  Rom.  11:1,  Paul  swears  by  the  name  of  Christ. 
In  the  Dissert,  on  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,^  the  former  of 
these  passages,  ioxiv  uktjdica  Xgioxov  iv  ffnot,  is  explained  by 
"Mihi  certissimum  est."  (^^'nn  -jis:  Gen.  41:  32).  ^kr]&eiu 
Xqcotov,  according  to  a  well  known  Hebrew  idiom,  signifies 
the  same  as  uXri&uu  S-fov,  namely,  res  verissima. 

^  Compare  the  Dissert.  On  the  alternate  use  of  the  names  God  and  Son 
of  God,  in  the  first  epistle  of  John,  in  the  New  Contributions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  rational  views  of  Religion,  No.  2.  p.  54  &c. 

1  Note  159.     Opuscula  acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  336. 
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Finally,  what  the  Old  Testament  asserts  of  God,  is  also  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  John  12:  41,  oVf  iida  rriv  do^uv  avrov  (comp, 
with  V.  40  and  Is.  6  :  10),  The  word  avrov,  in  this  passage, 
must  be  referred  to  Christ ;  as  well  as  in  v.  37,  42.^  Now,  the 
40th  V.  of  this  ch.  corresponds  with  Is.  G:  1 — 5,  where  the  pro- 
phet is  describing  the  glory  of  God  ;  consequently,  by  applying 
this  passage  to  Christ,  John  ascribes  divine  glory  to  him.  Heb. 
1:  10 — 12,  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thou  Lord  in  the  beginning 
of  all  things  didst  create  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work 
of  thine  hands :  they  shall  pass  away,  but  thou  remainest :  they 
shall  grow  old  as  a  garment,  and  thou  shalt  fold  them  up  as  a 
vesture  to  change  them.  Comp.  Ps.  102  :  26 — 28.  Heb.  12: 
26.  (comp.  Deut.  5:  22  &ic.)  Here  Christ  is  represented  as 
the  person,  who  revealed  himself  on  Sinai ;  ov  ri  cpwvr]  rrjv  ytjv 
eaaUvae  zoti  •  and  consequently  as  God  himself.^ 


§43. 

Importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

No  one  can  detract  from  the  supreme  dignity  of 
Christ,  without  either  totally  denying  him  that  ad- 
oration which  is  his  due,  or  offering  it  in  an  impro- 
per manner  (1);  and  without  detracting  also  from 
the  value  of  that  salutary  influence  which  he  has 
exerted  and  still  exerts  on  mankind.  For,  on  the 
dignity  of  his  person  (§  82,  78)  the  importance  of 
this  influence  is  suspended.  Accordingly  christians, 
at  their  first  reception  among  the  professors  of  this 

^  Dissert.  I,  in  libros  N.  T.  historicos,  p.  87  «fee, 
^-  See  Comment,  on  Hebrews,  in  loc.  Note  o, 
57 
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religion,  which  places  the  divine  worship  of  Jesus 
in  indissoluble  connexion  with  christian  piety  (2), 
are  dedicated  to  Christ,  as  God  (4),  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  (3). 

ILLUSTRATION  1. 

The  obligation  of  men  to  believe  in  Christ  as  God. 

Whoever  wilfully  contradicts  the  declarations  of  Jesus,  rela- 
tive to  his  exalted  nature  and  the  adoration  which  is  due  to 
him,^  or  who  refuses  to  believe  in  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  God  [niarfveiv  to»  ovofAaxv  zov  h^oov  Xfjiorov^,  is  guilty 
of  transgressing  the  divine  command,  and  is  as  far  from  pleasing 
God,  as  he  who  is  destitute  of  love  for  his  fellow  man.  1  John 
3:  23,  auxTj  eoTiv  iq  evToXrj  aviov,  ha  niOT6voa)fi(v  roi  ovofiaxi/ 
Tov  vtov  ccvTOv  Jt]O0v  X^iatov,  Kui  ayunwfAiv  akh^luvg  this  is 
his  commandment,  that  we  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  love  one  another,  comp.  v.  22.  John  3  :  35, 
36,  0  ami&oiv  to»  vIw,  ovz  oxpiTCct  fw?jx/,  aXk'  iq  ogyt]  rov  '&iov 
fiivft  (n  avxov  he  that  believeth  not  on  the  Son,  shall  not  see 
Hfe ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.  On  the  disastrous 
influence  which  antiscriptural  representations  of  Christ  may  have 
on  our  conduct ;  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  on  the  Ob- 
ject of  the  Gospel  of  John,  ^  103. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

The  same  subject  continued. 
Since  it  is  a  fact,  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  the  man 
Jesus  into  an  extraordinary  union  with  himself,  to  commit  all 
things  into  his  hands,  to  appoint  him  the  immediate  judge  of  the 
world,  and  to  bestow  his  love  and  blessings  upon  us  only  through 
him  ;  we  are  called  upon  by  love  to  the  Father  and  by  reve- 
rence for  him,  as  well  as  by  our  dependance  on  him  to  make  us 

1  See  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  i  98,  101,  102. 
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happy  both  in  the  present  and  the  future  world — in  short,  we 
are  called  upon  by  our  piety  as  christians,  to  love  and  honour 
Christ,  as  being  just  what  the  Father  has  represented  him,  and 
to  repose  our  confidence  in  him.^  In  the  Dissert.  "  On  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christianity,"^  it  is  proved,  that  the  dignity  and  exalted 
nature  of  the  person  of  Christ,  constituted  a  principal  subject  of 
the  instruction  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Baptismal  Formula,  matth.  28:  19. 

Matth.  28:  19,  nOQiv&fvxeg  ovp  fiadt^Tevouxs  nuvTaxa  e&vt]^ 
ßumi^ovTsg  avTOvg  eig  to  ovofxu  rov  naxQog  xat  xov  vlov  nat  xov 
dyiov  nvivfiuxog  .  Go  therefore,  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  doubt  which  has  been  advanced  by 
Teller,^  relative  to  the  genuineness  of  this  passage,  is  not  only 
unsupported  by  any  critical  authority,  but  is  not  favoured  by  the 
conjecture,  which  has  been  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that 
in  several  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  "  baptism 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghosl "  [fog  xo  ovofiu 
TOT  TLATPOZ  KAI  TOT  flOT  KAI  TOT  'ATIOT 
TINETMATO^,  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  only  is  men- 
tioned ;  as,  for  example,  in  Acts  8  :  16.  19  :  5,  et?  to  ovofza, 
rov  KVQiov  lt]0ov.  Acts  10:  48.  2:  38,  fv,  and  erci  xo)  ovofiuxi 
I^oov  Xqloxov.  Gal.  3:  27.  Rom.  6:  3,  etg  Xqiotov.  For,  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  latter  mode  of  expression  originated  mere- 
ly from  abbreviation  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  also,  the  word 
baptism  is  sometimes  placed  entirely  alone,  without  any  addi- 
tional clause  ;  as  in  Acts  8:  12.    16:15.    18:8.      And  if  the 

1  See  Dissert.  2,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Note  42  and  46,  in 
Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  105—197. 

2  Flatt's  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  p.  11—126. 

3  Excurs.  II,  ad  Bumeti  librum  de  fide  et  ofRciis,  p.  262. 
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writers  of  the  New  Testament  wished  to  abbreviate  the  formula 
of  baptism  which  Christ  used  at  the  institution  of  this  ordinance, 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  use  the  first  words,  fts  to  ovohu  tov 
naxQog,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  instead  of  the  whole ;  for 
these  words  could  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  christian  pro- 
fession of  faith,  from  that  of  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
words  (i?  TO  ovofiu  rov  viov  {/rjouv  Xgiatov),  in  the  name  of 
the  Son  Jesus  Christ,  could  with  propriety  be  used  instead  of 
the  whole  formula,  without  an  imperfect  expression  of  its  spirit; 
since  no  one  can  baptize  in  the  name  [  i.  e.  to  the  honour  ]  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Illust.  4),  who  does  not  in  the  baptism  confine 
himself  strictly  to  the  instructions  and  command  of  Christ,  and 
of  course  also  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  him.  Moreover,  it 
is  evident  from  Acts  19:  2 — 5,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  named 
at  the  baptism  of  those  very  persons  of  whom  it  is  simply  said, 
that  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
in  Titus  3  :  4 — 6,  where  baptism  \Xovxqov  naXiyyiviaiag  the 
washing  of  regeneration]  is  spoken  of,  there  is  an  express  men- 
tion of  the  Father  \{}fog  gmt-^q  v.  4],  of  the  Son  \^IriGovq  Xgta- 
Tog  oanriQ  v.  6],  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [nvf^i^a.  uyiov  v.  5]. 
And  Justin^  states,  that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  earUest 
christians,  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all 
things,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Teller  has  asserted,  that  Marcion  rejected  the  baptismal  formu- 
la ;  but  he  does  not  cite  any  passage  in  proof  of  the  fact,  and 
I  can  find  no  such  passage  ;  but  even  if  the  fact  could  be  proved, 
it  would  be  no  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  this  text, 
for  we  know  that  Marcion  rejected  the  whole  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, (as  being  the  Gospel  of  a  Jewish  apostle,  and  intended  ori- 
ginally for  the  Hebrews,)  and  of  course  he  rejected  the  baptis- 
mal form  found  in  Matth.  28:  19.^     "Why  (it  has  been  asked) 

1  Justini  Apologia  II,  ed.  Colon,  p.  94. 

2  Bekhaus  on  the  genuineness  of  the  baptismal  formula,  Offeub.  1794. 
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did  the  apostles  themselves  hesitate  so  much  to  receive  the  gen- 
tiles to  the  christian  church,  and  why  did  others  make  so  much 
opposition  to  it  (Acts  10:  11),  if  they  had  an  explicit  command 
of  the  Lord,  to  baptize  all  nations,  without  any  distinction,  and 
of  course  the  gentiles  .f"'  To  this  Bekhaus  replies  :  "  Is  it  not 
possible  for  the  apostles  sometimes  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  com- 
mand of  Jesus  ?  Were  they  not  under  the  influence  of  a  secret 
national  prejudice  against  the  pagans  ?  And  may  they  not  have 
had  many  conscientious  obstacles  to  contend  with  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  command .'"' 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

Divine  honour  ascribed  to  Christ  in  baptism. 
The  words  ei?  to  ovof.ia  (Matth.  28  :  19)  must  properly  be 
translated  in  honour  of.  For,  ovof-ia  signifies  honour,  dignity : 
compare  Heb.  1:  4,  where  ovofxa  is  synonymous  with  dola,  and 
r«iWJ?  ch.  2:  9.  5:  4.  and  Is.  48:  9,  where  the  words  Dp  [name] 
and  n^nn  [praise]  are  parallel  terms  ;  and  1  Chron.  22  :  5, 
where  n-^.i55n  [glory,  splendour]  and  Dip  [renown]  are  synony- 
mous.^ Nor  will  the  sense  be  changed,  if  with  Paulus,"^  we 
translate  these  words  literally  :  "/n  reference  to  the  name  viog. 
In  the  same  manner,  also,  may  the  phrases  tni  ^  rw  ovonun  and 
iv  ovofiUTt,  be  translated  ;  and  even  the  expression  n?  Xqcgtovi 
has  the  same  signification.  Compare  Mic.  4:  5,  nn^^  Dps  ^^.3 
we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Philip.  2:  10,  evTot  ovo' 
(lart  Irjaov  in  honour  of  Jesus  (compare  Ps.  63:  5,  NtL'i<  "^^9^ 
"»ES  in  thy  name  will  I  lift  up  my  hands).    Col.  3:  17,  navTu  iv 

1  See  the  Dissert,  on  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  ch.  2:  9,  Note  i. 
and  on  Heb.  1:  4,  Note  m. 

2  Comment.  P.  III.  p.  920. 

3  fTiC=fig.,  comp.  Gal.  5:  13.  1  Thess.  4:^.  Eph.  2:  lO. 
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ovofiazt  xvgiov  Iijoov  (noieiTi)  perform  all  things  in  the  name  of 
tlie  Lord  Jesus.^ 

But  if  baptism  is  to  be  performed  in  honour  of  Jesus,  or 
the  Son  ;  then  he  is  here  not  regai'ded  merely  as  a  teacher  (1 
Cor.  10  :  2).  Otherwise,  baptism  in  the  name  of  so  great  a 
teacher  as  Paul,  could  not  have  been  so  unbecoming  a  thing  as 
he  himself  represents  it,  1  Cor.  1:  13,  15.  The  honour  which 
Christ  intends  shall  be  paid  him  by  baptism,  is  the  honour  of  the 
Son.^  Christ  does  indeed  require  faith  in  his  doctrines  (Matth. 
2S:  19.  comp.  Acts  18  ;  8.  16:15).  But  they  are  to  be  re- 
ceived as  the  doctrines  of  the  Son,  of  him  who  as  Son  ^  is  exalt- 
ed far  above  all  teachers  and  messengers  of  God  ( 1  Cor.  1:13 
— 15),  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  the  church 
2UTHP  Jt«i  KTPIOJE,  1  Cor.  1  :  13,  (Christ  alone  is  Lord 
and  Redeemer  of  the  whole  church).  Rom.  6:  3,  (ft?  tov  &a- 
vuTOv  avTOv  fßanTco&rj/xev  by  his  death,  Christ  becomes  the 
OMTt]p  of  the  church).  Eph.  5: 23 — 26,  (by  baptism  Christ  has 
consecrated  the  church  to  himself,  as  her  Head  and  Redeemer, 
nfcfialt]  Ttjg  iKxXtjaiag  xai  gmttjq  tov  awfiaxog).  Acts  16:  31— 
33,  {maTfvaov  ent  tov  ytvgiov  Jjjoovv  Xqlgvov — nav  ißamta&ij 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  baptized).  8:  16,  [ße- 
ßanriofievoi  vnriQiov  eig  to  ovo/x«  tov  xvqiov  Irjaov  they  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus).  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  honour  which  the  professors  of  Christianity  are  com- 
manded to  give  to  Christ  in  baptism,  is  certainly  a  divine  honour 
—  {imxaloviAtvoig  to  ovofiu  tov  xvpiov  Ii^aov  Xqigtov  ^  who 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    ßamiGai,  fmxa- 


1  See  Dissert.  I,  in  libros  N.  T.  histor.  p.  n9.    (Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  III. 
p.  91.) 

2  Matth.  28:  19.  Gal.  3:  26.  (comp.  4:  4—7).  Acts  8:  37. 

3  John  1:  18.  3:  31,  11—17.  Col.  1:  13—22.    Matth.  28:  18,  19.    Heb. 

1:2. 

4  1  Cor.  1:  13.  comp.  v.  2. 
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^laafiivog  to  ovofia.  uvxov  ^  to  be  baptized,  calling  on  his  name) 
— it  is  such  an  honour  as  he  had  demanded  previously  to  the 
institution  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,^  and  such  as  had  actual- 
ly been  shown  him  by  the  apostles  before  that  time ;  for  we  are 
told,  n^oaexvpi^aup  uvrot,^  they  worshipped  him  or  made  obei- 
sance to  him,  nfjoaxvvrjauvTfg  avxov  4  worshipping  him. 

As  it  has  been  proved  (§  42),  that  it  is  our  duty  to  worship 
Jesus,  as  being  God  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  so  the 
honour  shown  to  the  Son  in  baptism,  must  necessarily  be  the 
same  honour  (John  5:  23)  as  that  ascribed  to  the  Father  in  this 
ordinance  ;  and  therefore  divine  honour,  in  the  strictest  sense 
(1  Pet.  3:  21).  Just  as  circumcision  was  a  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  its  subjects,  that  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  17:  10 — 14.  comp.  1:  7  &;c.),  and  that  they 
regarded  themselves  under  obligation  to  live  to  the  honour 
[D-^n  in  the  name,  Mic.  4  :  5]  of  Jehovah;  so  also,  by  baptism 
in  honour  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (§  112),  its  subjects  de- 
clared that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the  God  of  the  chris- 
tians, whom  they  are  bound  to  adore,  and  to  whom  they  are 
permitted  to  have  access.  This  last  clause  is  found  in  1  Pet. 
3:  21,  where  the  words  ene^wnjfxu  avvftdrjoftog  ccya&t]g  ftg  &fov 
signify,  "  that  baptism  procures  us  an  acceptable  approach  to 
God  with  a  good  conscience,  through  the  resurrection  and  glo- 
ry of  Christ." 

1  Acts  22:  16. 

2  John  5:  18—23.  10:  28—33.  comp,  i  42.  lUust.  7,  6, 

3  Matth.  28:  17. 

4  Luke  24:  52.  John  20:  28.  See  i  42.  lUust.  11. 


§44. 

There  is  a  real  difference  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  but 
they  are  not  two  Gods. 

Independently  of  the  union  of  the  Son  with  the 
man  Jesus,  he  is  so  distinguished  (1)  from  the  Fa- 
ther (2),  that  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  not 
only  a  logical  but  a  real  distinction  betAveen  them 
(3).  But  as  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  the  Son  is 
God,  in  the  same  sense  (§  42)  as  the  Father  (4) ; 
and  yet  as  there  is  but  one  God  (§  28) ;  therefore  we 
must  regard  this  distinction,  which  has  a  foundation 
and  is  a  real  distinction,  as  being  such  a  distinction 
as  does  not  imply  a  plurality  of  Gods  (5).  The  om- 
nipotence of  the  Son  is  no  other  than  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Father,  but  is  one  and  the  same  omni- 
potence (6).  The  omniscience  of  the  Son  and  the 
omniscience  of  the  Father,  are  one  and  the  same 
(7).  In  a  word,  the  very  same  and  the  entire  divine 
perfection  (  8)  which  belongs  to  the  Father,  be- 
longs also  to  the  Son  (9).    Col.  1:  19. 

ILLUSTRATION   1. 

John  17: 5,  ^o|«  r,  uxov  tiqo  tov  tov  noofiov eivui^  n  ugcc  ao  i 
the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  existed,  ch. 
1:  1,  0  koyog  r}v  nQog  tov  d-e  ov  the  Word  (or  Logos)  was 
with  God :  comp.  1  John  1:  2. 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

1  John  1:2,»?  C<w»?  V  uioovtog,  i]Tig  riv  n q  o  g  tov  n  ax b Qa 
that  life  eternal  which  was  with  the  Father.  John  17:  24,  Hya- 
nijG  ccg  jU  f,  71  a  T  ;  p,  n^o  xarocßol^jg  xoofiov  thou  lovedst  me,  O 
Father,  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  See  Comment,  on 
Hebrews,  p.  8  Sic. 
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ILLUSTRATION  3. 

The  distinction  between  Father  and  Son  is  real. 

It  was  not  God  [o  ^io?],  considered  as  distinct  from  the  Logos 
[Aoyog],  but  it  was  that  Logos  who  was  with  God  [o  Koyog  6 
ngog  tov  &eov  John  1:  1,  2],  that  became  man  [oag^  fyivero^]. 
Or,  according  to  1  John  1 :  2,  that  eternal  life  which  was  with 
the  Father,  revealed  himself  to  men  [»/  Coifj  v  «iMviog,  i^rig  fjv 
uQog  TOV  naregcc^  nfttvegoi&ri  Tqfiiv^.  The  phrases,  "  the  Logos 
was  with  the  Father,"  "  he  was  in  the  Father's  bosom,"  "  the 
Father  loved  him,"  will  not  suffer  us  to  conceive  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Father  and  the  Logos,  as  a  difference  merely 
of  relation,  sustained  by  one  and  the  same  person.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  "  God,  considered  as  one 
who  promoted  and  still  promotes  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
through  the  man  Jesus ;  was  with  God,  considered  as  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world. "^ 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

1  Cor.  8:  6,  ^iog  6  naxriQ^  s'^  ov  ra  nuvra — ilg  Kvgiog  Iri- 
oovg  XgiOTog,  dt  ov  ra  navza  God  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things — one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things.  John 
17:  1,  3.  1:1,2.  comp.  v.  18.   1  John  1:  2. 

ILLUSTRATION  5. 

The  unity  of  God. 
The  proposition,  "  God  was  the  Word  [d^fog  t^v  6  Xoyog"],^^ 
rectifies  our  idea  of  the  phrase  preceding  it,  "  the  Word  was 
with  God  ;"  and  guards  against  such  a  misconstruction  as  would 
contradict  the  unity  of  God.  The  proposition,  "  the  Word  was 
with  God,"  is  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  with  the  pro^ 

1  V.  14.  comp.  V.  18. 

2  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  471  ff.  comp.  Flatt,  de  Dei* 
täte  Christi,  p.  30  &c. 
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position  in  dogmatics,  "  the  Father  and  the  Logos  are  two  per- 
sons.''^ As  the  distinction  between  the  Logos  and  the  Father, 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  is  a  distinction  of  which  we  have 
neither  a  perfect  conception  nor  an  appropriate  expression  ;  the 
sacred  writers  had  to  use  the  language  of  approximation,  or  to 
borrow  terms  from  things  which  are  known  to  us  :  such  as  two 
men  who  stand  connected,  who  are  intimately  united  with  each 
other,  as  a  father  and  his  son.  Thus,  too,  the  word  person  is 
only  a  term  of  approximation :  it  calls  up  the  idea  of  two  hu- 
man persons,  but  is  intended  to  denote  a  mere  negative  idea,  or 
to  deny  that  the  difference  is  merely  a  difference  of  relation 
sustained  by  a  single  person.^  The  language  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  Art.  1,  is  this  :  "  Et  nomine  personae  utuntur  ex 
significatione,  qua  usi  sunt  in  hac  causa  scriptores  ecclesiastici, 
ut  significet  non  partem  aut  qualitatem  in  alio,  sed  quod  propria 
subsistit ;"  i.e.  and  by  the  word  person,  is  meant,  not  a  part  or 
a  quality  in  another,  but  that  which  has  itself  a  subsistence;  as 
the  word  is  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  on  this  subject. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

John  10:  30,  tyco  aai  6  nuxtjg  iv  (Cfifv  I  and  my  Father 
are  one  ;  comp.  v.  28,  29. 

ILLUSTRATION  7. 

TTie  omniscience  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  one. 
John  16:  13,  to  nvevfi-urrig  uXt]&eiag,  ogu  up  uxovat]  (com- 
pare 1  Cor.  2:  10,  11)  lulrjost  the  Spirit  of  truth  shall  speak 
the  things  which  he  shall  hear.  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
thus  in  V.  14  :  m  rov  ffAOv  XtjiiifTai,  v.ul  avuyyfXet  vfiiv,  and  in 
V.  15,  it  is  added,  nuvxa  daa  f^^c  6  Tiaxrj^^  ffiu  fart. 

ILLUSTRATION  8. 

The.  nature  of  the  divine  perfection  in  the  Trinity. 
By  the  divine  perfection,  is  here  meant  the  combined  whole 
of  all  the  predicates  contained  in  the  idea  of  God,  as  they  are 

1  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  476  &;c. 
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Stated  above  (§  20)  ;  although  it  is  not  denied,  that  the  three- 
fold distinction  between  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
close  union  of  these  three  with  one  another,  constitute  a  great 
perfection  of  the  Deity.  Each  of  these  three  (persons)  sustains 
a  relation  to  the  other  two,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself.  But, 
as  to  each  (person)  there  belongs  a  certain  relation  to  the  others 
peculiar  to  itself,  the  perfection  of  the  divine  Being  does  not  so 
much  consist  exclusively  of  the  characteristics  which  are  appro- 
priate to  any  one  of  the  three  (persons),  as  e.  g.  to  the  Father ; 
but  rather  in  the  close  union  of  these  appropriate  characteristics 
with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  other  two,  e.  g.  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  this  divine  perfection,  which 
proceeds  from  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  thlree  (persons),  or 
which  is  founded  on  the  indissoluble  union  of  each  with  the  other 
two  ;  belongs  in  common  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.^ 
Dr.  Taylor  has  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  that 
"  the  peculiar  character  which  each  of  the  two  persons  Father 
and  Son,  possesses,  must  be  a  perfection  ;  and  consequently  a 
perfection  is  lacking  to  each  of  them  ;  and  hence  neither  of  them 
can  be  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  i.  e.  be  God."  This  objection 
is  thus  answered  by  Flatt,  de  Deitate  Christi  (p.  97  Sic.) :  "  If 
the  expression  divine  Being  [ovaiu  divina,  God]  be  taken  in  a 
more  extended  sense,  so  as  to  embrace  in  it  what  are  termed 
the  personal  characteristics  ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  three 
persons  constitute  one  divine  Being  [one  Godhead].  But  if  by 
divine  Being  [God],  we  mean  the  complex  of  those  characteris- 
tics and  attributes  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Deity  or  supreme 
Being  by  natural  religion,  and  thus  exclude  the  personal  char- 
acters from  our  idea  of  the  Deity  ;  then  this  idea  is  applicable 
to  all  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  And  as  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  either  of  the  three 

1  Flatt,  de  Deitate  Christi,  p.  97. 
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persons,  is  a  perfection  inferior  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  other  two  persons  ;  it  does  not  follow,  that  one  is  less  per- 
fect than  the  others,  or  that  either  of  these  persons  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  divine  perfection,  in  the  highest  degree. 

ILLUSTRATION  9. 

As  the  Father  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Logos,  who  be- 
came man  and  assumed  a  human  form  [fyo)  ev  rqi  tcutqi^  xcci  o 
naxriQ  fv  f^tot^]  ;  we  may  say,  that  the  Father  also  revealed 
himself  (  John  14  :  7  —  9  )  in  the  man  Jesus,  with  whom  the 
Xoyog  ■&fog  united  himself,  John  1:  1,  14.   1  John  1:  2. 

"  The  idea  commonly  attached  to  the  word  person,  is  that 
of  an  intelligent  subsistence,  or  of  a  being  subsisting  by  himself, 
apart  from  others.  This  idea,  it  is  evident,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  applied  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  Logos  and  the  Fa- 
ther ;  for  the  Logos  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  apart  from 
the  Father.  They  can  be  considered  as  two  persons,  or  intel- 
ligent subsistences  [ynoGraofig],  only  so  far  as  something  (e.  g. 
the  incarnation)  can  be  ascribed  to  one  (the  Logos),  which  can- 
not equally  be  attributed  to  the  other  (the  Father)."^ 

1  John  14:  10.  10:  28,  30.  comp,  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  p.  196,478  ff. 

[  2  On  this  mysterious  and  important  doctrine,  which  is  so  intimate- 
ly interwoven  with  the  whole  economy  of  redemption,  it  is  important 
to  the  theological  student  to  be  habituated  to  the  most  rigid  proprie- 
ty and  precision  of  language.  And  as  it  may  be  interesting  as  well  as  in- 
structive to  the  critical  reader,  to  have  access  to  the  phraseology  of  dis- 
tinguished divines  on  this  subject ;  I  shall  add  some  brief  extracts  from  the 
systems  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians.  I  select  only  from  the  works 
of  Lutherans,  because  they  are  most  rarely  accessible  to  the  American 
student: — And  (1)  from  the  illustrious  M.  Chemnitz,  whom  Tribbechovi- 
us  terms,  "  Theologorum  facile  princeps.'"  He  says  (in  his  work,  "  De 
duabus  naturis  in  Christo"):  "Essentia  divina  praedicatur  de  Patre,  de 
Filio,  et  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  non  ut  genus  de  spcciebus,  nee  ut  species  de 
individuis,  nee  ut  totum  de  partibus,  sed  alio  quodam  ineffabili  ct  incom- 
prehensibili  modo.  Hypostases  vero  seu  personae  Trinitatis  onnies  unum 
sunt."— (5)  Dr.  Finck,  who  lived  about  the  close  of  the  iCth  century,  a- 


§45. 

Divinity  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit. 


Just  as  the  Son,  who  revealed  himself  to  the 
world  in  the  man  Jesus,  is  joined  with  the  Father 
in  the  formula  of  baptism  (§  43.  Illust.  4),  because, 

bout  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Chemnitz,  says :  "  Gott  Vater,  Sohn, 
und  Heiliger  Geist :  Der  Vater  der  einen  Sohn  von  Ewigkeit  zu  seinem 
Ebenbilde  gezeugt,  der  Sohn  so  Vom  Vater  gebohren  ist,  und  der  Hei- 
lige Geist,  der  vom  Vater  und  Sohn  auf  unerforschliche  Weise  ausgehet." 
(Loci  Commun.  p.  107).  —  (3)  William  Lyser,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  says :  "  Trinitas  est  unitas  in  es- 
sentia trium  personarum — Unitas  essentiae  distinctionem  personarum  non 
tollit,  nee  distinctio  personarum  unitatem  essentiae  multiplicat,"  (Syste- 
ma  thetico-exegeticum,  p.  130,  edit.  J.  G.  Neumanni,  1680). —  (4)  M. 
Dav.  Hollatzius  (Examen  Theolog.  Acroamatic.  a  most  excellent  work, 
which  the  pious  author,  instead  of  dedicating  to  the  illustrious  personages 
of  his  age,  formally  inscribed  "To  the  Triune  God,"  in  terms  of  the  most 
ardent  and  intense  devotion,  on  p.  311)  says:  "  Augustissimum  vene- 
randae  Trinitatis  mysterium,  modo  simplissimo  et  pianissimo  traditurus 
ostendat,  quod  Deus  unus  sit :  Quod  unus  Deus  sit  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiri- 
tus Sanctus :  Quod  alius  sit  Pater,  alius  Filius,  alius  Spiritus  Sanctus: 
Quod  Pater  in  aeternum  generet  Filium,  Filius  ab  aeterno  a  Patre  sit  geni- 
tus,  Spiritus  Sanctus  a  Patre  et  Filio  procedat."  —  (4)  The  indefatigable 
and  learned  Dr.  Buddeus,  successively  the  ornament  of  Cobourg,  of  Halle, 
and  of  Jena  Universities,  says  :  "  Observandum,  Scripturam  sacram  diserte 
et  luculenter  docere,  I.  Patrem  a  Filio,  Filium  a  Patre,  et  ab  utroque  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum  realiter  differre,  ut  alius  sit  Pater,  alius  Filius,  alius  Spiri- 
tus Sanctus  :— IL  Non  solum  Patrem,  sed  etiam  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum esse  verum  et  aeternum  Deum  : — II L  Nee  tamen  tres  esse  Deos,  sed 
Deum  unum."  (Theol,  Dogmat.  p.  266)  :— (5)  Dr.  S.  J.  Baumgarten,  a 
most  profound  divine,  who  might  not  unaptly  be  styled  the  Lutheran  Ed- 
wards, says :  "  Summa  doctrinae  de  Trinitate  hue  redit,  ut  credamus,  I. 
Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  esse  verum  Deum  ;  singulosque  ad 
nnum  Deum  ita  pertinere,  ut  unus  Deus  sit  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanc- 
tus : — IL  hunc  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum  vere  differre,  ut  supposita  in- 
telligentia  seu  personas  : — III.  has  tres  personas  habere  eandem  essentiam, 
sibique  invicem  non  solum  similes,  verum  etiam  aequales  simul  esse: — et 
IV.  demum,  has  tres  personas  non  essentiali  aliqua  re  ad  Deum  in  se  con- 
siderata  pertinente  differe,  sed  actibus  internis  et  exinde  ortis  relationibus, 
quibus  efficiatur,  ut  unaquaeque  sit  alia  a  reliquis,  non  tamen  aliud  quid." 
(Evangelische  Glaubenslehre,  Vol.  I.  p.  448). — (6)  We  shall  close  this 
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although  there  is  a  distinction  between  him  and  the 
Father,  he  is  nevertheless  one  and  the  same  God 
with  the  Fatlier;  so  also  is  the  Hoh'  Spirit,  in  the 
same  formula  (1)  joined  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  because,  although  there  is  a  similar  distinction 
between  him  and  the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  he 
is  united  in  the  closest  manner  with  both  (2),  and 
is  one  and  the  same  God  with  them,  to  whom  the 
subjects  of  baptism  addressed  themselves  (1  Pet.  3: 
21),  and  to  whom  they  pay  adoration.  There  are 
other  passages  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  either 
distinguished  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (3),  or 
represented  as  one  Avith  God  (4).  And  the  same 
omniscience  is  specifically  ascribed  to  him  (  5  ), 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  (6). 

ILLUSTRATION    1. 

2  Cor.  13:  13,  i]  X^9^^  ^Of  itvfjcov  Jt^oov  Xqigtov^  xai  t]  aya- 
nt]  rov  dsov^  nut  i]  koivmviu  tov  nvavfiuxog  dyiov  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  1  Cor.  12:  4 — 6,  to  avro  nv6v/na — 6  av- 
Tog  KVQiog — 0  avzog  -d^eog  the  same  Spirit — the  same  Lord — the 
same  God.     1  Pet.  1  :  2.    comp.  Jude  20,  21.      On  the  text 


note,  with  the  definition  of  that  luminous  and  truly  philosophic  divine, 
Dr.  Mosheim,  whose  Elementa  theologiae  do^maticae  is  one  of  the  most 
scientifically  systematic  and  lucid  works  which  Europe  has  produced  on 
the  subject  of  dogmatics :  "  Docet  enim  Revelatio,  in  Deo  tametsi  simpli- 
citer  unus  sit,  esse  tarnen  partitionem  quendam,  quae  tamen  ternarium 
numerum  non  excedat,  et  realiter  in  essentia  divina  distingui  debere  Fa- 
irem, Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Theologihoc  dogma  his  verbis  enun- 
tiare  solent :  In  una  essentia  divina  tres  sunt  personae  consubstantiales, 
Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus, — Propositio  haec,  tametsi  generatira  ca- 
piatur  et  intelligatur,  baud  tamen  demonstrari,  sed  solo  testimonio  divino 
firmari  potest,  neque  omni  ex  parte  capitur  et  intelligitur."  Vol.  I.  p.  307, 
308,  ed.  3d.  See  also  the  discriminating  remarks  of  Morus  on  this  sub- 
ject. Epitome  Theol.  Christianae,  p.  59 — 71,  ed.  4th,  1799.     S.] 
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1  John  5:  7.  See  Tubing.  Gehlehrte  Anzeigen  -^  Griesbach's 
Remarks  on  Hezel's  Vindication  of  1  John  5:  7,  Giessen,  1794, 
(contained  also  in  Hezel's  "  Schriftforscher)  ;"^  Griesbach's 
Novum  Testamentum,"^  appendix  Diatribe  in  locum  1  John  5: 
7,  8.     Mori  Praelectt.  exeg.  in  tres  Johannis  epistolas."* 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

John  15:  26,  o  naQaxXrjrog,  6v  eyo)  Tiff.npto  nuQarov  nar^og 
the  Paraclete  (or  Monitor)  whom  I  will  send  from  the  Father. 
Matth.  10:  20,  to  nvevfiu  zov  nurgog  the  Spirit  of  the  Father. 
Rom.  8:  11.  comp.  6:  4.  Rom.  8:  9  he.  Gal.  4:  6,  f^ccmazei- 
kiv  0  &eog  TO  nvivfia  zov  viov  avtov  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 
his  Son. 

ILLUSTRATION  3. 

John  14  :  16,  uklov  naguyiktjTOv  oojoit  v^itv  so.  6  iiaTrjQ  the 
Father  will  give  you  another  Monitor.  15:26.  16:  13 — 15. 
On  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  reader  may  consult 
Schmidt's  "  Christliche  ReHgionslehre  ;"^  Schott's  Epitome 
Theol.  Christ.  Dogm.  (p.  182)  ;  and  his  Preacher's  Journal 
for  the  promotion  of  piety.® 

ILLUSTRATION  4. 

1  Cor.  2:  11.  In  this  passage,  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  God,  is  represented  as  analogous  to  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  the  spirit  of  man  and  man.  Compare  1  Cor.  3:  16. 
and  6:  19.  (comp.  3:  17,  to  OMfia  vfiMv  vuog  tov  tv  vfiiv  uyiov 
nvfVfiuTog  £GTi — puog  TOV  {^eov  earf  v/Lifig  your  body  is  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  you — ye  are  the  temple  of  God.)  Cora- 
pare  also  2  Cor.  6:  16.  In  Acts  5:  3,  4,  the  phrases  ipivaaa- 
■d^ct  TO  jivivfia  ayiov  and  ipfvaaa&ai  too  ■&£(»  are  synonymous. 

1  No.  72,  for  1785.  2  Vol.  II.  P.  III. 

3  Vol.  II.  2d  ed.  Halle,  1806.  4  p.  68—77. 

•'  p.  105,  Giessen.  1808.         6  Vol,  II.  P,  1.  Leipsic,  1811.  No.  3.  p.  llO. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5. 

Another  divine  attribute,  namely  unlimited  power,  is  attribu- 
ted to  the  Spirit  in  1  Cor.  12:  8,  9,  11,  navra  zavza  fvepyft  to 
Tivevfxcc,  diaiQovv  ixaarat  xa-f^ojg  ßovlfxut  all  these  are  wrought 
by  the  Spirit,  apportioning  to  each  one  as  he  will. 

ILLUSTRATION  6. 

1  Cor.  2:10,  to  nvevfia  navxu  s(jevva^  x«t  za  ßa&t)  zov 
'&10V  the  Spirit  discerns  all  things,  even  the  secret  purposes  of 
God.  The  whole  passage  from  v.  9 — 13,  as  Morus  says,  attri- 
butes to  the  Spirit,  "  Scire  consilia  Dei,  ei  soH  nota,  aliis  omni- 
bus utique  ignota  ^  [to  know  these  counsels  of  God,  which  are 
known  only  to  God  and  are  unknown  to  all  others]."  In  John 
16:  13 — 15,  the  same  knowledge  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  as  to 
the  Father  and  Son,  even  a  knowledge  of  future  things  [zoyr 
tg^ofisvcüvl. 


§46. 

The  nature  of  the  distinction  between  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  can  neither  be  explained  nor  expressed  by  words.^ 

Accordingly,  we  represent  to  ourselves  these 
three  distinct  (persons),  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spi- 
rit, as  one  God  ;  and  worship  them  as  such.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  confess,  that,  just  as  many 

1  Morus,  Epitome  Theologiae  Christ,  p.  66.  note  1. 

[2  On  the  words  persona,  vnoüZttOtg^  txqooojtiov,  OVGia,  o/iiOOVGCO?, 
&.C.  as  applied  to  the  Divine  Being,  some  interesting  discussion  may  be 
found  in  Professor  Stuart's  Letters  to  Wm.  E.  Channing  (p.  22—30,  cd. 
3d)  ;  in  Baumgarten's  Glaubenslehre  (Vol.  I.  p.  429 — 434)  ;  and  Sem- 
ler's  Einleitung  (Vol.  I.  197,  229.  III.  314 — 316).  Much  was  said,  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  concerning  the  tendency  of  these  terms 
to  lead  to  tritheism  ;    and  among  the  advocates  for  their  expulsion  from 
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other  things,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  God- 
head, transcend  the  powers  of  our  comprehension ; 
so  also  are  we  unable  to  comprehend  the  nature 
and  mode  of  the  distinction  which  subsists  between 
the  Son,  who  became  man,  and  the  Father,  by  whom 
he  is  "well  beloved;"  or  the  nature  and  mode  of 
the  distinction  between  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Father  and  Son,  from  whom  the  Spi- 
rit was  sent  and  proceeded  forth  to  the  apostles,  on 
the  other  (John  15:  26);  and  that  therefore  we  are 
unable  fully  to  express  this  distinction  by  any  word 
or  phrase  (1).  It  is  this  inability  to  comprehend 
the  precise  nature  of  the  distinction  between  Fa- 
ther, Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  explain  how  this  distinction  coin- 
cides with  the  unity  of  God,  a  doctrine  to  which 
we  inflexibly  adhere  :  [but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
same  inability  also  renders  it  equally  impossible  for 
any  one  to  prove,  that  the  unity  of  God  is  inconsis- 
tent with  this  distinction.]  (2). 

ILLUSTRATION  1.  « 

On  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  distinction  in  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  (of  Dr.  Storr) 
on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  John  ;^    Griesbach's 

theological  disquisition,  might  be  mentioned  a  number  of  the  first  di- 
vines of  the  age,  not  excepting  Humiius  and  even  Luther  himself. 
Yet,  to  prevent  the  charge  of  Arianism  or  Sociniaaism,  which  he  knew 
his  enemies  would  eagerly  seize  the  least  pretext  to  prefer  against  them, 
Luther  yielded  to  Melancthon's  wishes,  and  in  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  couched  in  the  old  scholastic  terms.  On 
this  subject,  the  sentiments  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  present  day  have 
been  thus  expressed  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Miller  :  "  We  found  it  in  use  ;  and 
not  knowing  a  better  term  for  the  purpose  intended,  we  have  cheerfully 
adopted  and  continue  to  use  it  still.  We  by  no  means  understand  it,  how- 
ever, in  a  gross  or  carnal  sense."     S.] 

p.  470.  (see  above  }  44.  Illust.  5). 
59 
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Introduction  to  the  study  of  popular  Dogmatics  (  §  62 — 64  ) ; 
Schlegel's  "  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  God,  again  considered  ;"^ 
Augustine,  de  Trinitate  ;~  [Professor  Stuart,  On  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  ;^     and  Dr.  Miller's  Letters  on  Unitarianism].'* 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  ecclesiastical  terminolo- 
gy of  dogmatics,  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :  (1)  "In 
una  indivisibili  Essentia  [ovatu],  subsistunt  tres  Personae  con- 
substantiales  [coessentiales  o/noovaioc'j,  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus. — (2)  Tres  in  Divinitate  Personae  vere  et  realiter  dif- 
ferunt." 

[On  the  important  and  difficult  subject  of  this  Illustration, 
the  translator  cannot  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  inserting  some 
of  the  remarks  of  Professor  Stuart.  The  excellence  of  the 
quotation  will  render  superfluous  any  apology  for  its  length.    S. 

"  What  then,  you  doubtless  will  ask,  is  that  distinction  in  the 
Godhead,  which  the  word  person  is  meant  to  designate  ?  I  an- 
swer without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know.  The  fact  that  a 
distinction  exists,  is  what  we  aver  ;  the  definition  of  that  distinc- 
tion, is  what  I  shall  by  no  means  attempt.  By  what  shall  I,  or 
can  I  define  it  ?  What  simile  drawn  from  created  objects,  which 
are  necessarily  derived  and  dependent,  can  illustrate  the  mode 
of  existence  in  that  Being,  who  is  underived,  independent,  un- 
changeable, infinite,  eternal  ?  I  confess  myself  unable  to  ad- 
vance a  single  step  here  in  explaining  what  the  distinction  is. 
I  receive  the  fact  that  it  exists,  simply  because  I  believe  that  the 
Scriptures  reveal,  the  fact.  And  if  the  Scriptures  do  reveal  the 
fact,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  (in  the  sense 
explained  ;)  that  there  is  a  distinction  which  affords  ground  for 

1  Pt.  II.  sect.  II.  p.  89. 

2  Lib.  V,  cap.  9.    Opp.  Basil,  1543,  T.  III.  p.  321. 

3  Letters  to  Mr.  Clianning-,  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  p.  35—38,  3d  ed. 
^  See  Letters  on  Unitarianism  &c.  by  Dr.  Miller,  Professor  in  the  Theo« 

logical  Seminary,  Princeton,  p.  70 — 88. 
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the  appellations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ;  which  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  application  of  the  personal  pronouns,  /, 
thou,  he;  which  renders  it  proper,  to  speak  of  sending  and  be- 
ing sent ;  of  Christ  being  with  God,  being  in  his  bosom,  and 
other  things  of  the  like  nature ;  and  yet,  that  the  divine  nature 
belongs  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  then  it  is,  like  every 
other  fact  revealed,  to  be  received  simply  on  the  credit  of  di- 
vine revelation. 

"  Is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  understanding  the  fact,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  than  there  is  in  under- 
standing that  God  possesses  an  underived  existence  ^  With 
what  shall  we  compare  such  existence  ?  All  other  beings  are 
derived  ;  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  object  in  the  universe  with 
whose  existence  it  can  be  compared.  To  define  it  then,  is  be- 
yond our  reach.  We  can  approximate  towards  a  conception  of 
it,  merely  by  negatives.  We  deny  that  the  divine  existence  has 
any  author  or  cause  ;  and  when  we  have  done  this,  we  have 
not  defined  it,  but  simply  said  that  a  certain  thing  does  not  be- 
long to  it.  Here  we  must  rest.  The  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  can  never  be  extended  beyond  this. 

"  The  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  I  have  now  mention* 
ed,  I  ought  to  say  here,  we  do  not,  and  cannot  consider  as  a 
mere  subject  of  speculation,  which  has  little  or  no  concern  with 
ardent  piety,  or  the  best  hopes  of  the  Christian.  We  believe 
that  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  endearing  exhibitions  of 
the  divine  character,  are  founded  upon  it  and  connected  with 
it ;  and  that  corresponding  duties  are  urged  upon  us,  and  pe- 
cuHar  hopes  excited,  and  consolations  administered  by  it. 

"  In  regard  to  this  distinction,  we  say,  It  is  not  a  mere  distinc- 
tion of  attributes,  of  relation  to  us,  of  modes  of  action,  or  of  re- 
lation between  attributes  and  substance  or  essence,  so  far  as  they 
are  known  to  us.     We  beheve  the  Scriptures  justify  us  in  these 
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negations.  But  here  we  leave  the  subject.  We  undertake, 
(at  least,  the  Trinitarians  of  our  country,  with  whom  1  am  ac- 
quainted, undertake,)  not  at  all  to  describe  affirmatively  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  Godhead.  When  you  will  give  me  an  affirma- 
tive description  of  underived  existence,  1  may  saftly  engage  to 
furnish  you  with  one  o( person  in  the  Trinity.  You  do  not  re- 
ject the  belief  of  self-existence,  merely  because  you  cannot  af- 
firmatively define  it ;  neither  do  we  of  a  distinction  in  the  God- 
head, because  we  cannot  affirmatively  define  it. 

"  I  may  ask,  moreover,  What  is  the  eternity  of  God  ^  You 
answer  by  telling  me,  that  there  never  was  a  time,  when  he  did 
not  exist,  and  never  can  be  one,  when  he  will  not  exist.  True  ; 
but  then,  what  was  time,  before  the  planetary  system,  which 
measures  it,  had  an  existence  ?  And  what  will  time  be,  when 
these  heavens  and  this  earth  shall  be  blotted  out  ?  Besides, 
passing  over  this  difficulty  about  time,  you  have  only  given  a 
negative  description  of  God's  eternity  ;  you  deny  certain  things 
of  him,  and  then  aver  that  he  is  eternal.  Yet  because  you  can- 
not affirmatively  describe  eternity,  you  would  not  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  God  is  eternal.  Why  then  should  I  reject  the  belief 
of  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  because  I  cannot  affirmatively 
define  it  ^ 

"  I  do  not  admit  therefore,  that  we  are  exposed  justly  to  be 
taxed  with  mysticism,  and  absurdity,  when  we  aver  that  there 
is  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
define.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  a  writer  some  time  since  com- 
posed and  published,  in  a  periodical  work  then  edited  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  piece  in  which  he  laboured,  with  no  small  degree  of 
acuteness,  to  show  that  no  man  can  believe  a  proposition,  the 
terms  of  which  are  unintelligible,  or  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. His  object  in  doing  this,  appears  to  have  been,  to  fix 
upon  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  charge  of  ab- 
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surdity.  But  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole  argument  of  that  piece 
is  founded  on  a  confusion  of  two  things,  which  are  in  themselves 
very  diverse  ;  viz.  terms  which  are  unintelligible,  and  things 
which  are  undefinable.  You  believe  in  the /acr,  that  the  divine 
existence  is  without  cause  ;  you  understand  the  fact  that  God 
exists  uncaused,  but  you  cannot  define  underived  existence.  I 
believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  a  real 
distinction  in  the  Godhead  ;  but  I  cannot  define  it.  Still,  the 
proposition  that  there  is  a  real  distinction,  is  just  as  intelligible, 
as  the  one  that  God  is  self  existent.  A  multitude  of  proposi- 
tions, respecting  diverse  subjects,  resemble  these.  We  affirm, 
that  gravitation  brings  a  body  thrown  into  the  air,  down  to  the 
earth.  The  fact  is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  terms  are  per- 
fectly understood,  so  far  as  they  are  the  means  of  describing 
this  fact.  But  then,  what  is  gravitation  ?  An  affirmative  defi- 
nition cannot  be  given,  which  is  not  a  mere  exchange  of  syno- 
nymes. Nor  can  any  comparison  define  it ;  for  to  what  shall 
we  liken  it .?"'] 

ILLUSTRATION  2. 

This  distinction  cannot  he  proved  inconsistent  with  the  divine 

unity. 

The  very  same  cause,  which  renders  it  impracticable  for  us 
to  prove  the  harmony  between  this  distinction  and  the  divine 
unity,  also  renders  it  impossible  to  prove,  that  the  assertion  of  a 
threefold  distinction  in  the  one  divine  Being,  involves  a  contra- 
diction. "  Whenever  we  find  a  real  contradiction  between  this 
distinction  and  the  unity  of  the  divine  Being,  it  only  follows, 
that  in  every  such  instance,  we  have  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
internal  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  or  it  may  be,  an  incorrect 
idea  of  the  one  divine  Being  himself;  and  from  this  erroneous 

1  Stuart's  Letters  to  Wm,  E.  Channing:,  p.  35—38,  3d  ed.     See  also 
Store's  Sonn-und  Testtags-Predigten,  Vol.  I.  No.  35.  Tub.  1806, 
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idea  of  ours,  the  inconsistency  wliolly  results."^  Flatt,  in  his 
work  de  Deitate  Christi,-  reduces  this  doctrine  to  the  Algebraic 
universal  proposition,  which  admits  of  no  dispute  :  "  Subjecta 
A  etB  (et  D)  ita  ad  se  invicem  referuntur,  ut  commune  quidem 
idem  numero  C  habeant,  sed  charactere  quodam  X  inter  se 
difFerant  [The  relation  of  the  subjects  A,  B,  (and  D)  to  each 
other  is  such,  that  they  are  numerically  the  same,  in  regard  to 
a  certain  something  termed  C ;  but  they  differ  from  one  anoth- 
er, in  a  certain  property  called  X]. 

"  As  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  impossibility  of  giv- 
ing a  positive  definition  of  the  distinction  between  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  distinc- 
tion itself,  of  which  the  Bible  assures  us.  For,  reason  when 
left  to  herself,  sets  before  us  objects,  concerning  which  we  in- 
deed know  that  they  exist  [ro  ort]  •  but  concerning  whose  na- 
ture, we  have  no  positive  knowledge.  We  can  only  distinguish 
between  them  and  some  false  representations,  or  determine 
what  they  are  not ;  but  of  their  intrinsic  nature,  how  they  are 
[ro  Tift)?],  we  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge."^ 

1  See  the  work  of  Dr.  Storr,  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of 
John,  p.  475  &c. 

2  }  XIV. 

3  Dissert,  on  "Kant's  Philosophische  Religionslehre,"  p.  7.  On  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity  advanced  in  Daub's  Theologumenis,  Heidelberg,  1805, 
the  reader  may  consult  Gabler's  Journal  for  select  theological  literature. 
Vol.  V.  p.  ^23  &c.  531  &c. 
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BY  THE  TRANSIiATOR. 


UN  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY  TO 
REASON. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  to  reason,  the  translator  begs  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  re- 
marks. All  that  can  well  be  known  on  this  subject  from  rea- 
son, may  perhaps,  when  reduced  to  its  elementary  principles, 
be  embraced  in  the  following  propositions  ;  which,  it  is  also 
humbly  conceived,  contain  satisfactory  solutions  of  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  this  view  of  the  subject. 

Prop.  1.  A  divine  revelation  cannot  contain  any  thing  which 
is  contrary  to  the  plain  and  indisputahJe  dictates  of  reason. 
By  "  plain  indisputable  dictates  of  reason,"  we  mean  those 
propositions  in  all  the  various  departments  of  truth — mathemati- 
cal, moral,  &c.,  the  evidence  of  which  is  such,  that  when  fairly 
presented  to  our  view,  the  constitution  of  our  mind  compels  us 
to  believe  them.  Such  are  all  the  selfevident  truths,  (sometimes 
called  intuitive  truths,  or  first  truths,  or  constitutional  judgments,) 
and  all  truths  derived  from  them,  the  evidence  of  which  is  so 
strong  that  we  are  compelled  to  yield  our  assent.  Such  are  the 
derived  moral  truths  embraced  in  natural  religion,  that  God  is  ex- 
tremely powerful  and  intelligent  (but  not  that  he  is  omnipotent  or 
omniscient).  Now,  as  these  propositions  are  the  natural  and  le- 
gitimate product  of  the  structure  of  our  mental  nature,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  the  instructions  of  the  Creator,  from  whom  our  pe- 
culiar mental  constitution  is  derived.  Hence,  if  they  were  con- 
tradicted by  his  instructions  in  revelation,  the  Creator  would 
contradict  in  revelation  what  he  teaches  in  nature,  that  is,  would 
contradict  himself;  which  is  absurd  :  therefore  a  divine  revela- 
tion cannot  contain  any  thing  which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  in- 
disputable dictates  of  reason.  In  connexion  with  this  principle, 
there  is  no  dispute,  unless  it  be  alleged  that  we  teach  the  ex- 
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istence  of  three  Gods,  and  that  the  unity  of  God  is  a  plain,  in- 
controvertible dictate  of  reason,  which  would  be  contradicted 
by  tritheism.  To  this  we  reply,  First :  Even  if  we  did  teach 
the  existence  of  three  Gods,  there  would  be  no  dispute  relative 
to  this  principle  ;  for,  the  unity  of  God,  can  by  no  means  be  made 
indisputably  evident  from  reason.  Unity  of  design  may  be  ren- 
dered in  a  very  high  degree  evident,  but  unity  of  person  (in  the 
popular  sense)  cannot.  But,  Secondly  :  It  is  not  the  case,  that 
Trinitarians  believe  in  three  Gods,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  their  respective  creeds,  in  all  of  which  the  belief  in  one 
God  is  as  explicitly  stated  as  it  possibly  could  be.  If  it  be  still 
alleged,  that  though  Trinitarians  do  not  profess  tritheism,  yet 
their  doctrine  inevitably  leads  to  the  belief  of  three  gods  ;  then 
this  objection  is  answered  under  the  following  propositions. 

Prop.  2.  A  divine  revelation  cannot  contain  any  proposition 
which  demonstrably  involves  self-contradiction. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  truth  is  always  harmonious,  and  that 
no  two  truths  of  any  kind  are  contradictory,  i.  e.  subversive,  of 
each  other  ;  neither  are  the  relations  of  truth.  A  contradictory 
proposition  is  that,  one  idea  of  which  is  manifestly  subversive  of 
the  other,  and  the  ideas  of  which,  the  constitution  of  our  minds 
compels  us  to  believe  cannot  both  be  true  :  such  a  proposition 
is  this,  "  a  triangle  is  a  square."  But  the  Creator  has  so  form- 
ed us,  that  of  two  propositions  which  are  contradictory,  if  the 
first  be  clearly  proved  to  be  true,  we  are  compelled  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  mental  nature  to  believe  the  second  false.  For, 
as  they  are  subversive  of  each  other,  if  we  suppose  the  second 
also  true,  it  would  destroy  the  first ;  so  that  the  first  would  have 
to  be  (true)  and  not  to  be  (true)  at  the  same  time ;  which  is 
contrary  to  an  intuitive  or  self-evident  truth.  Therefore,  as 
God  is  the  Author  of  our  mental  nature,  it  is  God  who  compels 
us  to  disbelieve  one  of  two  contradictory  propositions ;  and 
hence,  if  his  revelation  contained  any  such  propositions,  he 
would  himself  compel  us  to  disbelieve  part  of  his  own  revela- 
tion. But  God's  object  in  giving  a  revelation  is,  that  it  should 
be  believed  ;  therefore  he  would  not  give  a  revelation  and  in- 
sert propositions  in  it  which  he  compels  us  to  disbelieve,  that  is, 
contradictory  propositions  :  therefore  a  revelation  coming  from 
God,  cannot  contain  propositions  which  demonstrably  involve 
self-contradiction.  In  reference  to  this  proposition,  it  has  been 
alledged  by  some,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  involves  such 
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a  contradiction.  Tiiey  reason  thus  :  The  idea  of  one  and  the 
idea  of  three  are  contradictory  and  subversive  of  one  another, 
so  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  one  and  three  at  the  same 
time.  But  Trinitarians  affirm  that  God  is  one  and  three  at  the 
same  time  ;  therefore  they  aiFirm  what  cannot  be  true,  i.  e.  a 
contradictory  proposition.  But  the  major  proposition  is  stated  in 
a  loose  and  indefinite  manner,  and  is  not  true  in  every  instance  ; 
for  a  triangle  is  one  and  three  at  the  same  time,  when  consider- 
ed as  one  among  many  figures,  and  in  reference  to  hs  sides. 
In  order  to  be  true,  that  is,  admissible,  the  major  proposition 
must  run  thus  :  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  1  and 
3  in  the  same  resjyect  at  the  same  time."  To  this  we  assent ; 
but  in  this  form,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trintiry  is  by  no  means  em- 
braced under  it ;  for  it  need  not  be  told  to  the  intelligent  reader, 
that  Trinitarians  unanimously  deny  that  God  is  one  and  three 
in  the  same  respect.  They  expressly  teach,  that  God  is  one  in 
one  respect,  and  three  in  another  respect.  The  first  respect 
they  denominate  by  the  term  essence,  and  the  second  by  the 
term  persons.  Therefore,  as  the  Trinitarian  proposition  is  not 
embraced  in  the  major,  the  conclusion  of  course  is  not  applica- 
ble to  it. 

But  it  has  been  objected,  that  some  of  the  phraseology  of 
Trinitarians,  expressive  of  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  involves  contradiction.  Those,  who  ad- 
vance the  objection,  reason  thus  :  The  one  God  is  said  to  be 
threefold  in  his  persons  ;  but  each  person  is  the  one  God  ;  there- 
fore each  person  is  threefold.  But  the  major  is  not  clearly  sta- 
ted. The  idea  intended  is  this,  "  God  who  is  one  (i.  e.  God  in 
the  respect  in  which  unity  is  affirmed  of  him,  namely,  in  es- 
sence) is  three  in  person  (i.  e.  in  another  respect,  called  ^?er- 
son) ;  but  each  person  (i.  e.  God,  in  each  of  the  respects  called 
persons)  is  the  one  God  (i.  e.  is  God,  in  the  respect  in  which 
unity  is  affirmed  of  him,  namely,  in  essence)  :  —  But  this  minor  is 
not  true  ;  therefore  the  conclusion  is  a  non  sequitur.^''  In  order 
to  cover  the  conclusion,  the  syllogism  must  stand  thus  :  "  God 
in  [essence)  the  sense  in  which  he  is  one,  is  a'so  three  (in  the 
same  sense,  essence)  ;  but  each  of  these  three  [persons)  is  God 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  is  one  (in  essence)  ;  therefore  each  of 
these  three  [persons)  is  three  in  the  sense  (in  essence)  in  which 
God  is  one."  But  it  need  scarce  be  mentioned  that  we  deny 
the  major  and  minor,  as  strenuously  as  any  other  persons  can  ; 
for  we  deny  that  he  is  one  and  three  in  the  same  sense.  If  it  be 
60 
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alleged,  that  explanations  of  the  distinction  in  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing have  sometimes  been  attempted,  and  from  these  and  the 
language  of  Trinitiu'ians  in  general,  it  is  evident  that  they  under- 
stand the  terms  essence  and  person,  in  a  manner  wljich  necessa- 
rily involves  self-contradiction  ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this 
has  unfortunately  sometimes  been  the  case.  But  this  will  not 
be  surprising  when  we  recollect  the  inexplicability  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  the  high  degree  of  mental  discipline  which  is  requi- 
site, before  men  can  clearly  discern  the  proper  limits  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  Nor  are  the  divines  of  the  present  day  re- 
sponsible for  any  phraseology  but  their  own ;  and  we  believe 
they  uniformly  disavow  the  terms  and  ideas  objected  to.  They 
believe  that  God  is  one  in  one  respect,  and  three  in  another  re- 
spect. To  the  respect  in  which  he  is  one,  they  give  the  name 
essence  ;  the  other  respect,  in  which  he  is  three,  they  designate 
by  the  term  person.  But  in  so  doing  they  do  not  intend  to  con- 
vey any  positive  ideas  of  the  several  respects  to  which  they  are 
applied.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  Alge- 
braic letters  X  and  Y,  which  stand  for  unknown  quantities  or 
properties  ;  as  if  it  had  been  said,  "  in  X  respect  God  is  one, 
and  in  Y  respect  he  is  three  :"  and  thus  the  propositions  are 
no  more  contradictory  than  if  we  were  to  say,  "  a  triangle  in  -X 
respect  (i.  e.  considered  as  a  figure)  is  one,  and  in  Y  respect 
(in  reference  to  its  sides)  it  is  three  ;"  or,  that  "  man  in  X  re- 
spect (in  reference  to  his  soul  and  body)  is  two  fold,  and  in  Y 
respect  (considered  as  an  individual  of  our  race)  is  one."  We 
do  not  forget  that  the  triunity  of  the  triangle  results  from  its  ma- 
terial properties,  inasmuch  as,  like  all  matter,  it  consists  of 
parts  ;  and  that  God  is  without  parts  [ens  simplicissimum]  :  but 
we  do  not  adduce  these  examples  to  prove  from  analogy  either 
the  truth  or  the  possibility  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  ;  its  truth 
must  rest  on  the  divine  record,  and  if  that  is  established  its  pos- 
sibility necessarily  follows.  We  only  state  these  as  several  un- 
connected propositions,  but  similarly  constructed  and  of  course 
equally  void  of  contradiction.  Moreover,  as  we  do  not  define 
the  distinction  in  the  Deity  at  all,  it  cannot  be  urged  that  we  de- 
fine it  to  be  such  as  depends  on  parts ;  hence,  the  absence  of 
parts  in  God,  cannot  be  alleged  as  an  argument  against  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  negatively  proposed.  For,  it  is  impossible  that 
there  should  be  contradiction  between  terms  the  ideas  of  which 
are  all  strictly  negative,  and  do  not  imply,  by  inference  either 
more  or  less  remote,  any  idea  of  a  positive  nature. 
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Prop.  3.  Jl  divine  revelation  might  naturally  he  expected  to 
teach  truths  untaught  by  reason. 
That,  after  all  our  advances  in  knowledge,  there  always 
have  been  and  still  are  many  truths  physical  and  moral,  con- 
nected with  our  world,  which  are  unknown  to  us,  will  be  admit- 
ted. Hence,  in  giving  us  a  revelation,  it  was  at  least  possible 
for  God  to  teach  us  truths  unknown  to  reason.  But  that  if  he 
gave  a  revelation,  he  actually  would  teach  such  truths  (either  to 
enforce  truths  previously  known,  or  unconnected  with  them),  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  God  gives  a  revelation, 
such  a  revelation  must  have  been  necessary,  or  not.  If  it  was 
not  necessary,  then  God  gave  a  revelation  unnecessarily.  But 
God  does  nothing  unnecessarily  ;  therefore,  if  he  gave  a  reve- 
lation it  was  necessary.  Now,  the  revelation  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  God  to  give,  must  either  contain  some  truths  or  re- 
lations of  truths  unknown  to  us  before,  or  not.  But  if  it  con- 
tains none  but  such  as  we  knew  before,  it  was  unnecessary  for 
God  to  give  it.  But  it  was  necessary,  or  he  would  not  have 
given  it ;  therefore  a  revelation  from  God  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  teach  truths  unknow^n  to  us  before,  truths  untaught 
by  reason.  Such  are  the  sanctions  of  his  law,  the  doctrines 
concerning  angels,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  Trinity. 

Prop.  4.    We  have  no  reason  to  expect,  that  our  limited  capaci- 
ties should  be  able  to  comprehend  fully  the  modes  and  circum- 
stances and  relations  of  those  truths  which  reason  could  not 
teach,  and  lohich  are  known  only  by  revelation,  any  more  than 
of  those  truths  knoivn  ivlthout  revelation  ;    but  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  the  contrary  would  be  the  case. 
It  is  evident  that  the  adorable  Author  of  our  being  has  fixed 
with  the  utmost  precision,  the  hmits  of  the  human  understand- 
ing.    Our  minds  are  so  constructed,  that  whatever  is  necessary 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  we  can  know,  and  know  with 
certainty.     But  in  the  whole  store  of  our  knowledge,  whatever 
be  its  nature,  or  whatever  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  there 
is  not  a  single  particular  to  which,  in  some  of  its  circumstances 
or  relations,  there  is  not  some  mystery,  something  inexplicable 
attached.     The  fact  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  we  know  ; 
and  it  is  upon  the  certainty  and  uniformity  of  this  fact,  that  all 
its  boundless  utility  in  the  mechanical  arts,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  physical  nature,  depends.     But 
where  is  the  mechanic,  or  where  the  philosopher,  who  can  ex- 
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plain  the  cause  or  tfie  mode  of  operation  of  this  wonderful  prin- 
ciple ?  The  fact  of  the  tendency  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the 
poles,  is  known  ;  and  relying  on  its  certainty,  and  on  the  uni- 
formity of  the  other  laws  of  nature,  the  mariner  confides  his  all 
to  the  hark,  which  gravitation  keeps  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  wa- 
ter, and  spreading  his  canvass  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  steers 
with  security  his  adventurous  course  through  every  clime.  Yet 
who  can  explain  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon,  or  the 
mode  of  its  operation  ?  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  nature 
and  relations  of  these  general  and  important  facts  are  peculiarly 
mysterious.  Mystery  equally  profound  and  equally  great,  is  no 
less  a  concomitant  of  every  ohject  around  us,  even  of  such  as 
appear  the  most  trifling  or  the  best  understood.  Let  the  pen 
with  which  I  am  writing  demonstrate  this  truth.  Who  can  tell 
how  (in  obedience  to  the  divine  will)  it  grew  to  its  slender 
form  ?  or  what  philosopher  can  explain  the  natiu'e  of  that  some- 
thing, (called  by  men  cohesive  attraction,)  by  which  its  particles 
are  held  together  ?  In  short,  in  our  present  state  we  are  a  mys- 
tery to  ourselves  ;  and  every  object  around  us  presents  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  Creator  has  definitely  fixed  the  limits  ol 
our  knowledge,  and  told  us,  Hhherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  here 
shall  the  proud  range  of  thine  intellect  be  stayed.     Therefore 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  either  the  intrinsic  nature,  or  the  mode 
of  subsistence,  or  some  of  the  relations  or  circumstances  of  every 
thing  or  truth  connected  with  the  present  world,  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  us. 

And  it  v/ill  be  admitted,  that  the  iucomprehensibilit}'  of  those 
jiiodes  and  circumstances  of  truths  which  are  incomprehensible 
to  us,  arises  either  from  their  intrinsic  nature,  or  from  the  limited 
character  of  our  fixculties  ;  and  that  it  is  probably  impossible  for 
God  himself  to  enable  us  to  understand  some  of  them  without  first 
enlarging  our  faculties. 

And  it  will  be  admitted,  that  we  know  less  of  the  future  world 
than  of  the  present,  and  that  the  little  knowledge  which  we  have 
concerning  it,  is  in  its  relations  more  enveloped  in  mystery. 
Hence  it  follows,  a  fortiori,  that  if  it  is  impossible  for  our  pres- 
ent limhed  capacities  to  comprehend  the  modes  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  truths  of  the  present  world,  which  are  less  mysteri- 
ous; much  less  can  they  comprehend  those  of  the  truths  rela- 
ting to  the  luture  world,  which  are  more  mysterious. 

Again :  The  same  relation  between  a  certain  truth  which 
was  unknown  and  other  truths  and  principles  which  were  known 
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and  understood,  which  led  the  mind  to  the  discovery  of  the  un- 
known truth,  also  implies  some  similarity  or  analogy  or  connex- 
ion with  the  truth  which  was  known  and  understood  ;  by  virtue 
of  which  the  truth  discovered  is  also  at  least  in  some  degree  in- 
telligible.    And  the  same  relation  between  the  faculties  of  the 
the  human  mind  and  an  unknown  truth,  by  virtue  of  which  there 
was  a  peculiar  adaptation  in  the  mind  for  the  discovery  of  that 
truth,  rather  than  of  others  which  it  never  could  discover,  and 
for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  revelation  alone, 
also  implies  a  peculiar  adaptation  in  the  mind  to  understand  the 
truth  discovered.     Thus  the  fact  that  the  illustrious  Kepler  was 
able  to  comprehend  those  principles,  a  knowledge  of  which  led 
him  to  the  discovery  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  not  sphe- 
rical but  elliptic,  also  implied  his  ability  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
perties and  relations  of  an  ellipsis  ;  and  his  comprehension  of 
these  and  of  the  related  truths,  conducted  him  to  the  additional 
discovery  that  the  planets,  in  their  revolutions,  describe  equal 
areas  in  equal  times.     The  acquaintance  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  with  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  those 
enlarged  views  of  the  solar  system  as  one  connected  whole, 
which  led  him  to  the  thought  that  the  same  principle  which 
brought  the  apple  to  the  ground,  might  (as  it  reached  without 
any  sensible  diminution  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains) 
as  well  extend  to  the  moon  and  other  planets,  i/iiphed  in  him  an 
ability  to  comprehend  the  effects  of  this  principle  when  once  the 
thought  had  been  started.     Similar  to  this  is  the  case  of  those 
truths,  relative  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  which  reason 
teaches.     Thus,  it  is  an  undisputed  principle,  that  the  framer  of 
a  machine,  in  the  structure  of  which  there  are  evidently  design 
and  adaptation  to  an  end,  must   be  an  intelligent  being.     And 
perceiving  the  manifest  design  and  adaptation  in  the  constrution 
of  the  universe,  men  may  justly  infer  the  intelligence  of  the  Au- 
thor of  it.     Now,  the  relation  between  the  doctrine  that  God  is 
an  intelligent  Being  and  the  principle  that  every  machine  mani- 
festing design  and  adaptation  must  have  an  intelligent  being  for 
its  author,  implies  some  analogy  or  similarity  or  connexion  be- 
tween them,  from  which  it  results  that  as  the  principle  is  intel- 
ligible, the  doctrine  which  flows  from  it  will  be  so  also,  at  least 
in  some  degree ;  and  that  the  same  adaptation  of  the  human  fa- 
culties and  knowledge  of  related  truths  which  led  to  the  discove- 
ry of  the  doctrine,  or  which  enables  us  to  perceive  evidences  of 
its  truth,  also  implies,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  ability  to 
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comprehend  the  truth  discovered.  From  these  considerations 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  those 
truths  which  are  contained  in  a  divine  revelation  and  are  also 
taught  by  reason,  are  in  their  nature  less  incomprehensible  and 
less  involved  in  mysterious  relations,  than  those  between  which 
and  the  knowledge  obtained  by  our  natural  faculties,  there  is  no 
such  analogy  or  connexion  as  could  lead  to  their  discovery,  or 
could  afford  evidence  of  their  truth  after  they  are  revealed. 
Hence,  it  follows  that  among  the  truths  contained  in  a  divine  re- 
velation, the  mode  and  relations  of  those  which  were  taught  by 
revelation  alone  [articuli  puri]  will  probably  be  more  mysteri- 
ous than  of  those,  of  which  the  light  of  nature  affords  us  some 
knowledge.  And  hence  it  follows,  in  reference  to  the  Deity, 
that  as  the  mode  and  many  of  the  relations  of  those  ti'uths  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  of  the  divine  Being  which  are  taught  by  rea- 
son, are  absolutely  incomprehensible,  it  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected that  if  any  additional  truths  are  revealed  to  us  on  this 
subject,  their  mode  and  relations  would  be  still  more  mysteri- 
ous ;  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  no  analogy  or  similarity  to 
the  knowledge  which  we  possess. 

Finally  ;  in  reference  to  those  truths  relative  to  the  divine 
Being  (such  as  omniscience,  knowledge  of  future  contingencies 
and  the  like)  which  are  taught  by  reason,  we  find  that  those 
relations  of  them  which  were  incomprehensible  by  the  light  of 
reason,  are  just  as  incomprehensible  after  the  truths  to  which 
they  refer  have  been  also  taught  by  revelation,  as  they  were  be- 
fore. But  if  it  were  the  intention  of  God,  that  we  should  fully 
comprehend  all  the  relations  of  the  truths  contained  in  his  reve- 
lation, he  would  at  least  have  perfected  our  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  those  truths  which  even  reason  had  taught  us  to  un- 
derstand. But  this  he  has  not  done.  Therefore  it  is  not  his 
intention,  and  we  have  no  ground  to  expect,  that  our  limited  ca- 
pacities should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  modes  and  circum- 
stances and  relations  of  those  truths  which  reason  could  not 
teach,  and  which  are  known  only  by  revelation,  any  more  than 
of  those  truths  known  without  revelation  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  their  relations  would  be  still  more  en- 
veloped in  mystery. 

Prop.  5.  We  can  believe,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  believe,  those 
truths  of  revelation  which  are  untaught  by  reason,  as  far  as 
they  are  revealed,  i.  e.  made  comprehensible,  but  no  farther  ; 
for  this  is  impossible,  and  the  Scriptures  do  not  require  it. 
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It  will  be  admitted,  that  almost  every  thing  in  which  we  be- 
lieve (taking  the  word  in  its  popular  latitude)  is  in  some  respect 
or  other  inexplicable.  We  believe  that  we  exist  (without  re- 
quiring the  famous  argument  of  Des  Cartes  to  convince  us  of 
the  fact)  ;  yet  there  are  a  thousand  things  relative  to  the  mode 
of  our  existence  which  we  cannot  understand.  We  believe  the 
existence  of  all  the  external  objects  of  which  we  obtain  a  know- 
ledge through  the  medium  of  our  senses  ;  yet  relative  to  every 
one,  it  were  easy  to  propose  some  interrogatory  to  which  no 
man  could  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  We  beheve  in  all  those 
relations  of  visible  objects  and  of  abstract  truths,  the  evidence 
of  which  appears  to  the  human  mind  satisfactory ;  yet  what  re- 
flecting mind  does  not  know,  that  mystery  envelopes-  all  those 
particulars  of  our  faith  ?  The  chymist  believes  in  all  those 
beautiful  affinities  of  his  science,  the  existence  of  which  experi- 
ence has  taught  him  ;  and  the  lover  of  natural  philosophy,  in  gen- 
eral believes  in  all  those  properties  of  matter  and  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  of  which  observation  or  credible  testimony  assures 
him  ;  but  would  he  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  who 
(with  our  present  scanty  knowedge)  should  pretend  that  he  ful- 
ly comprehended  the  mode  of  operation  and  the  relations  of  any 
one  of  these  principles  or  laws  ?  We  believe  that  God  is  un- 
created ;  but  how  any  being  could  exist  without  having  at  some 
time  or  other  begun  to  exist,  who  can  comprehend  ?  Some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  who  received  not  the  revelation,  have  in- 
culcated the  omniscience  of  God  in  very  pleasing  and  explicit 
terms.  Seneca  the  moralist,  in  admonishing  his  fellow  men  not 
to  believe  that  they  had  escaped  punishment  because  their  crimes 
were  concealed  from  the  view  of  mortals,  remarks,"  nam  ille  in 
cujus  conspectu  vivimus  seit  omnia,  he  in  whose  presence  we 
live  (i.  e.  God)  knows  all  things."  The  same  proposition  is  be- 
lieved alike  by  Deist,  by  Unitarian,  and  by  the  disciple  of  that 
glorious  Redeemer  to  whom  his  apostle  said,  "  Lord,  thou  know- 
est  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  But  is  not  the 
mode  of  the  divine  omniscience  equally  incomprehensible  to 
all  ?  Since,  then,  it  is  a  fact  that  all  men  positively  do  believe 
a  thousand  propositions,  when  they  cannot  comprehend  the  mode 
and  relations  of  the  truths  asserted  in  them  ;  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  we  can  do  it :  which  was  the  first  point  to  be  proved. 

Again  :  as  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  are  under  obligation  to 
believe  the  whole  of  a  revelation  which  has  been  proved  divine, 
it  follows  that  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  every  part :    and  conse- 
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quently  those  parts  also  which  contain  truths  or  propositions,  the 
mode  of  which  or  many  of  the  relations  of  which  are  incompre- 
hensible to  us  :  and  this  was  the  second  point. 

Finally  :  to  say  that  we  believe  in  a  proposition,  when  we  have 
no  idea  of  the  truth  intended  to  be  affirmed  in  it,  is  an  absur- 
dity ;  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  cannot  be  a  duty.  By  Re- 
lief in  a  proposition,  we  mean  the  judgment  of  the  mind  that  the 
idea  affirmed  by  the  term.s  of  the  proposition  is  true.  Hence,  to 
say  that  we  believe  in  a  proposition  which  we  do  not  understand, 
is  to  say  that  we  judge  some  particular  idea  to  be  true,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  idea.  For  we  believe,  either  from  evidence 
presented  to  our  minds,  or  upon  the  testimony  of  one  in  whom 
we  confide.  We  can  not  believe  in  an  unintelligible  proposi- 
tion, from  its  own  evidence ;  for  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
an  idea  must  be  found  in  its  relations  to  other  truths  or  principles 
which  are  more  evident;  but  if  we  do  not  even  know  what  the 
idea  in  question  is,  much  less  can  we  know  its  relations.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  hi  an  unintelligible  proposition,  from  its 
own  evidence ;  for  evidence  unknown  to  the  mind  can  have  no 
influence  in  producing  belief  of  any  kind.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
believe  in  an  unintelligible  proposition,  on  the  testimony  of  any 
being  whatever.  For  it  is  impossible,  by  the  laws  of  our  mental 
nature,  to  judge  that  an  idea  is  true  or  not,  unless  we  know  what 
the  idea  is.  If  an  unintelligible  proposition  were  contained  m  a 
divine  revelation,  we  might  express  the  general  judgment,  that, 
as  it  is  of  divine  origin,  it  contains  a  truth  which  it  would  convey 
to  a  being  that  could  understand  it,  whatever  that  might  be,  for 
God  cannot  lie.  But  we  could  not  believe  that  any  particular 
idea  is  true,  on  the  authority  of  such  a  proposition,  until  we  knew 
that  it  is  contained  in  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  a  belief  in  an 
unintelligible  proposition,  is  a  contradiction  in  terras  and  impossi- 
ble in  the  nature  of  things.  And  as  God  will  not  require  what 
he  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  perform,  and  as  he  so  form- 
ed the  human  mind,  that  we  cannot  believe  what  we  cannot  un- 
derstand ;  therefore  it  is  not  our  duty  to  believe  any  unintelligi- 
ble proposition  :  which  was  the  last  point  to  be  proved. 

In  reference  to  diis  proposition,  it  has  been  alledged  that 
Trinitarians  acknowledge  their  inability  to  comprehend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  yet  profess  to  believe  it.  This  ob- 
jection also  arises  from  want  of  precision,  which  may  be  charg- 
able  perhaps  as  well  to  some  of  the  orthodox  as  to  their  oppo- 
nents.    But  it  is  easily  solved,  the  writer  thinks,  by  an  applica' 
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tion  of  the  preceding  remarks.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  wheth- 
er the  few  general  ideas  which  the  scriptures  reveal,  relative  to 
the  distinction  in  the  Deity,  are  most  closely  connected  with 
mystery,  whether  they  are  related  to  ideas  which  reason  can- 
not discover  and  which  God  has  not  revealed  ;  for  this  is  grant- 
ed, and  it  has  been  proved,  in  the  first  point  of  this  proposition, 
that  this  is  no  bar  to  our  believing  those  truths  which  are  reveal- 
ed. But  the  question  is,  are  those  propositions  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  Trinitarians  profess  to  believe,  unintelligible  ?  Those 
who  differ  from  the  Trinitarians,  seem  to  confound  those  views 
of  this  doctrine  which  are  revealed  in  Scripture  and  are  intel- 
ligible, with  the  relations  of  these  views  or  truths  and  their  mode 
of  subsistence,  concerning  which  the  holy  volume  is  silent,  and 
which  are  unintelligible.  The  former  the  Trinitarian  understands 
and  beUeves  ;  it  is  the  latter  which  he  cannot  comprehend,  and 
these  form  no  article  of  his  creed,  for  they  are  not  revealed. 
It  has  been  evinced  under  the  second  proposition,  that  the  terms 
used  by  Trinitarians  to  convey  the  ideas  they  find  in  the  Scrip- 
tures on  this  subject,  are  absolutely  void  of  all  contradiction.  A 
few  remarks  only  need  be  added,  to  show  that  they  are  intelli- 
gible. Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  belief  (in  its  popular 
latitude)  in  a  proposition,  is  the  judgment  of  the  mind  that  the 
particular  idea  predicated  of  the  subject  does  belong  to  it.  If 
that  idea  be  a  generic  one,  the  belief  does  not  regard  its  species, 
but  only  the  generic  idea  which  forms  the  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position. If  the  idea  predicated  be  specific,  the  judgment  of 
the  mind  of  course  relates  to  the  specific  idea  and  to  no  other. 
Thus  when  any  person  believes  the  proposition  "  God  is  omni- 
present," he  does  not  believe  that  he  is  omnipresent  in  this  or 
that  particular  mode.  And  when  the  Trinitarian  believes  there 
is  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  he  does  not  believe  that  it  exists 
in  this  or  that  particular  mode.  Thus  also  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
position "  God  is  three  in  one  respect,  and  one  in  another  res- 
pect," which  the  Trinitarian  believes  taught  in  Scripture,  the 
terms  are  generic  and  abstract,  they  define  nothing  relative  to 
the  specific  nature  of  the  things  indicated  by  them  ;  and  our  be- 
lief of  these  propositions  can  of  course  not  be  more  specific,  as  it 
would  be  a  belief  of  another  proposition.  And  surely  no  one 
will  deny  that  we  have  a  distinct  idea  and  a  full  understanding  of 
the  general  abstract  termunity,  (it  is  superfluous  to  add  the  word 
numerical,  for,  strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  other  unity,) 
and  of  the  general  terms  respect  and  reference,  and  of  the  gen- 
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eral  abstract  term  three.  Consequently,  we  can  fully  understand 
these  propositions  ;  and  our  belief  in  them  amounts  to  this,  that 
we  believe  them  to  be  justly  predicated  of  the  divine  Being : 
and  hence  of  course  they  must  be  intelligible. 
■  It  were  an  easy  matter,  by  admitting  such  confusion  and  want 
of  precision,  as  are  sometimes  manifested  in  treating  of  the  Trin- 
ity, to  involve  some  of  those  doctrines  relative  to  God  which  are 
universally  believed,  in  equal  if  not  greater  contradiction.  To 
the  Deist  we  might  then  propose  such  reasoning  as  this  :  "  You 
admit  that  God  is  here  present  in  this  house,  not  a  part  of  God, 
but  every  thing  of  which  God  consists.  But  if  every  thing  of 
which  God  consists  is  now  in  this  house,  it  cannot  be  out  of  it ; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  the  wliole  of  the  same  thing  to  be  at  two 
different  places  at  the  same  time,  or  it  is  im.possible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  if  eve- 
ry thing  of  which  God  consists,  be  now  in  this  house,  it  cannot  be 
out  of  it,  i.  e.  it  cannot  be  any  where  else,  much  less  every 
where  else,  at  the  same  time."  But  to  this  we  should  joint- 
ly reply,  that  our  belief  does  not  include  the  specific  nature  and 
mode  of  the  divine  omnipresence  ;  and  as  the  objection  rests  on 
the  supposition  that  it  must  be  like  the  presence  of  men  &,c. 
which  is  gratuitous,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Yet  precisely  of 
this  nature  are  some  of  the  reasonings  with  which  the  Or- 
thodox are  sometimes  pressed,  and  there  is  not  even  an  equal 
ground  for  it.  To  be  placed  on  a  perfect  equality,  the  pro-' 
position  must  stand  thus :  "  God  is  present  in  this  house  in 
one  respect,  and  at  the  same  instant  present  in  every  other 
part  of  the  universe  in  another  respect."  In  this  form  it  would 
not  wear  so  much  the  aspect  of  contradiction,  as  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  believed  by  all,  Trinitarians  and  others  ;  and  in  this 
unobjectionable  form,  it  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  Trinitarian 
proposition,  "  God  is  one  in  one  respect,  and  at  the  same  time 
three  in  another  respect."  But  even  if  the  Trinitarian  proposi- 
tion were  stated  thus,  "  God  is  one  and  three  in  the  same  res- 
pect at  the  same  time,"  it  would  not  be  any  more  objectionable 
than  the  proposition,  "  the  same  one  God  (not  a  part  of  him)  is 
now  here  present,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  sense,  pres- 
ent in  every  other  place  in  the  universe."  For  the  ideas  one 
and  three  are  no  more  subversive  of  one  another,  than  the  ideas 
of  the  proposition,  "  it  is  possible  for  the  whole  of  the  same  thing 
to  be  at  two  or  a  million  different  and  remote  places  at  the  same 
time."     If  it  be  replied,  that  spirits  have  no  relation  to  space  ; 
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this  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of  a  spirit  except  as  existing  in  some  place  or  other.  And 
if  this  principle  may  be  assumed,  we  may  with  equal  propriety 
assume  another,  that  spirits  have  no  relation  to  number  ;  although 
we  cannot  conceive  of  them  except  as  one  or  more.  And  then, 
as  God  is  a  spirit,  (the  mode  of  his  subsistence)  the  distinction 
in  him  has  no  relation  to  number  ;  and  if  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  space  against  his  omnipresence,  then  also  none  can 
be  derived  from  number  against  the  (personal)  distinction  in 
God.  For  there  is  no  more  contradiction  between  spirit  and 
number,  than  between  spirit  and  space  ;  and  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible, with  our  present  constitution  of  mind,  to  think  of  spirits 
excepting  as  connected  with  space  and  number.  From  these 
considerations,  we  should  learn  the  importance  of  precision, 
when  speaking  or  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature  ; 
we  should  learn  humility,  from  the  manifest  imbecility  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  and  should  be  wrapped  up  in  adoration  of  that 
God  whom  none  by  searching  can  find  out  to  perfection. 

Prop.  6.  Doctrines  which  are  above  reason,  could  never  be  prov- 
ed contrary  to  reason,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
so. 

It  is  a  position  which  is  admitted  by  logicians,  and  cannot  be 
denied  by  any  person  habituated  to  close  thought,  that  be- 
fore we  can  establish  the  falsity  or  absurdity  of  a  proposi- 
tion, we  must  understand  not  only  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
couched,  but  also  those  internal  modes  and  relations  of  the 
subject  and  predicate,  on  which  the  supposed  absurdity  de- 
pends. Thus,  if  we  say,  "  a  circle  is  a  square,"  we  imme- 
diately perceive  the  impossibility  of  its  truth,  because  we  are 
extremely  familiar  with  those  circumstances  and  relations  (not 
all)  of  these  figures  on  which  the  absurdity  depends.  But 
should  we  inquire  of  a  person  totally  unacquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydrostatics  and  ignorant  of  the  fact  in  question,  which 
of  the  two  propositions  is  absurd,  "  that  water  will  rise  thirty 
two  feet  in  a  tube  emptied  of  air,  the  one  end  being  closed  and 
the  other  open  and  inserted  into  a  tub  of  water  ;  or,  that  it  vdU 
not ;"  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  which  is  the  true  proposi- 
tion, much  more  to  prove  either  absurd  or  contrary  to  reason. 
It  were  easy  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  proposition  by  copious 
exemplification.  Let  a  few  instances  suffice.  Should  we  say 
to  a  person  unacquainted  with  optics,  that  the  mind  does  not  de- 
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rive  its  perceptions  of  external  objects  of  vision  immediately 
from  the  objects  themselves,  but  from  the  image  of  them  form- 
ed on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  by  the  rays  of  light  passing  from  the 
object  through  the  pupil,  and  that  the  image  is  inverted  ;  he 
would  be  equally  unable  to  prove  it  either  accordant  with  rea- 
son or  contrary  to  it.  Or  should  we  say  to  one  ignorant  of 
akoustics,'  that  sound,  for  example  in  the  explosion  of  a  musket, 
is  not  near  the  musket,  but  in  the  mind  of  him  that  hears  it ;  or 
that  those  unpleasant  perceptions  which  are  called  dwcords  in 
music,  ai'e  occasioned  by  the  irregular  and  confused  vibrations 
of  the  air,  striking  the  tjmpanum  or  drum  of  the  ear  ;  he  could 
neither  prove  the  assertion  true  nor  false,  much  less  absurd.  In 
the  same  manner,  were  I  to  assert  that  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  magnetic  attraction  would,  if  known,  fully  explain  the  intrin- 
sic nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation ; 
it  would  be  as  impossible  for  any  man  to  prove  the  proposition 
false,  as  for  me  to  prove  it  true.  But,  should  God  reveal  that 
proposition  to  us,  it  would  not  appear  contradictory  to  us,  nor 
could  we  prove  it  so  :  and  the  reason  is,  because  we  are  igno- 
rant of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  both,  on 
which  its  contradiction  would  depend.  From  all  this  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  before  we  can  prove  a  proposition  false  or  absurd,  we 
must  be  able  to  understand  not  only  the  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion, (for  these  are  understood  in  all  the  above  examples,)  but 
also  those  relations  and  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  subject  and 
predicate  on  which  the  supposed  absurdity  would  depend.  And 
consequently,  as  these  are  wholly  unknown  in  the  Trinitarian 
propositions,  those  propositions  can  never  be  proved  contrary 
to  reason,  even  if  they  were  so. 

Prop.  7.  But  we  know,  that  doctrines  of  a  divine  revelation  the 
mode  and  relations  of  which  are  totally  incomprehensible,  i.  e, 
those  commonly  said  to  be  above  reason,  cannot  possibly  be 
contrary  to  reason. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  God  is  not  man  that  he  should  lie. 
Hence  when  a  revelation  has  been  proved  to  be  of  divine  ori- 
gin, we  know  that  all  the  doctrines  taught  in  it  are  true  ;  and 
consequently,  those  also  the  mode  and  relations  of  which  are  to- 
tally incomprehensible. 

And  it  will  be  granted,  that  all  the  comprehensible  relations  of 
revealed  doctrines,  are  perfectly  accordant  with  those  principles 
and  propositions  which  the  constitution  of  our  mental  nature  com- 
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pels  us  to  believe,  and  which  we  call  truths,  i.  e.  accordant  with 
our  reason.  Hence,  as  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  can  be  pro- 
duced, we  are  authorized  to  believe,  that  the  intrinsic  nature  and 
'  those  relations  of  a  revealed  truth,  which  are  incomprehensible  to 
us,  that  is,  those  which  are  said  to  be  above  reason,  must  also 
be  accordant  with  the  legitimate  dictates  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, i.  e.  with  our  reason. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  admitted  that  truth  must  ever  be  consis- 
tent with  itself.  Hence,  if  some  of  the  relations  of  a  divine 
truth  were  contrary  to  our  reason,  all  the  relations  of  that  truth 
must  be  so  :  and  vice  versa,  if  some  of  the  relations  of  a  divine 
truth  accord  with  our  reason,  the  other  relations  of  that  truth 
must  also  do  so.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  comprehen- 
sible relations  of  those  revealed  truths,  the  mode  and  some  of 
the  relations  of  which  are  incomprehensible,  accord  perfectly 
with  the  dictates  of  our  reason  ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  others 
must  necessarily  do  so  also,  or  they  would  contradict  themselves. 
Finally  :  this  proposition  may  also  be  proved  by  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  It  is  admitted  that  the  dictates  of  reason  are  those 
propositions  which  the  mental  constitution  of  all  men  compels 
them  to  believe,  that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  these  as  truths 
and  their  opposite  as  falsehoods.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  some 
of  the  unrevealed  relations  of  a  divine  truth  are  contrary  to  these 
propositions,  it  follows  that  we  are  compelled  by  our  mental  na- 
ture to  believe  them  falsehoods  ;  or  if  we  suppose  that  those  re- 
lations of  the  truth  in  question  which  are  contrary  to  our  reason, 
are  true,  it  follows,  that  the  others  which  accord  with  our  men- 
tal structure,  are  false,  and  consequently  that  God  so  formed 
our  mental  nature  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  a  lie ;  which 
is  absurd  :  therefore,  we  know  that  those  relations  of  a  reveal- 
ed truth  which  are  incomprehensible  to  reason,  cannot  be  con- 
trary to  reason. 

EXD  OF  VOIi.  I. 
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